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То 
MY STUDENTS 


who studied psychology in 
the Department of Psychology in 
the Faculty of Education and Psychology, Baroda. 


INTRODUCTION 


INDIAN education has been undergoing a period of reorganization under 
the impetus of many influences acting on the country since independence. 
Those responsible for the reorganization as well as its critics are both 
agreed that the nation’s schools should reflect the urgency and complexity 
of our problems and of our times. No single factor governs educational 
change as directly and closely as trends in educational psychology. Viewed 
in this context, the best ally that education could count on in adjusting to 
change is psychology. И is for this reason that the present book, Recent 
Trends in Psychology, was planned to be published as a companion to 


Recent Trends in Education. 


The study of psychology in India does not have a long history. AS 
in the United States of America and the United Kingdom, the subject was 
studied for a long time in this country as а part of philosophy. Even the 
earliest University Departments of Psychology in Calcutta and Mysore 
are less than half a century old. It was only after 1930 that the subject 
attracted serious attention in other universities and got an independent 


status in the under-graduate and post-graduate courses. 


The Secondary Teachers’ Training College of the former Baroda State 
from its very inception gave the subject an importance which few 
Teachers’ Colleges in the country have ever given it. This was due to 
the vision and imagination of its founder, the late Maharaja Sayajirao 
Gaekwar, that prince among educators and educator among princes. 1 
was privileged to be associated with this work from its very beginnings. 
When the University of Baroda was founded and named after the illustri- 
ous ruler of the State, the starting of a University Department of Psy- 
chology was an inevitable development. The decision of Shrimati Hansa 
Mehta, the first Vice-Chancellor of the University, that this Department 
should be a part of the Faculty of Education, was indeed wise and 
logical. The story of this Department is one of humble beginnings, a period 
of hard and sustained work followed by rapid growth when the University 
on the one hand, and the University Grants Commission on the other, 


were convinced of the quality of its work and gave it generous financial 
support. It is a rare experience which any enthusiast in academic advance 
will long to live through. 


Presented in this volume are contributions from some of the most 
eminent authorities in the field of psychology. The articles will interest 
not only those engaged in teaching the subject but also those pursuing ге- 
search in its various branches. Recent trends in psychology compel the 
teacher to become better acquainted with the main streams of education. 
The book attempts to delineate the areas which best serve the teacher, 
the administrator and the specialist. It is hoped that such clarification will 
lead to an intelligent use and appreciation of their various offerings so 
that their relationship will not be competitive but creatively 
complementary, 


И was originally my intention to bring out this volume and Recent 
Trends in Education soon after the inauguration of the Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations of the Faculty of Education and Psychology of the Maharaja 
Sayajirao University of Baroda. My joining the Union Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Government of India, as the Director of Extension Programmes 
for Secondary Education and the several attendant responsibilities that 
came with it, prevented me from accomplishing this desire. 


Т thank most cordially all those who have contributed to this volume. 
Mr. М. М. Palsane of the Faculty of Education and Psychology, Mrs. $. 
Doraiswami of the Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary 
Education and my son, Dr. Gopinath Menon, have helped me in a number 
of ways in getting this publication through. To them I offer my grateful 
thanks. I dedicate this volume to the students of the Department of Psy- 
chology, Baroda, whose education I was privileged to lead for a decade. 
Their deep interest in the subject and their aspirations, above all other 
factors, have contributed to the development of the Department. 


T. K. N. MENON 
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PART I 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 
by Gardner Murphy 


Dn. GARDNER MURPHY is Director of Research at the Menninger 
Foundation and an authority on social psychology and personal 
dynamics. He had his education and training in the Columbia 
University and taught at that University in various capacities until 
1940. 1n 1940 he became Chairman of the Department ој 
Psychology at the City College, New York, where he collaborated 
in а series of studies showing the role of feeling and emotion in 
perception, memory and other processes. He also published, while 
there, his chief systematic work, Personality: A Biosocial Ар- 
proach to Origins and Structure. He and Mrs. Lois Barclay 
Murphy, his wife, served at the invitation of the Government of 
India in the UNESCO project related to the investigation and 
control of "social tensions,” especially those relating to the Hindu- 
Muslim problem. Dr. Murphy has served as President of the 
Eastern Psychological Association, of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association and of the Society. for Psychical Research т 
London. His latest book, Human. Potentialities, was published 
in 1958. 

Dr. Murphy joined the Menninger Foundation in 1952 as 
Director of Research and assisted in the development of the Psy- 
chotherapy Research Project, the Perception Project and the In- 
fancy Project. The United States Public Health Services-supported 
research project in perceptual learning, designed as an avenue ој 
approach to the study of emotional factors influencing perception 
and thinking, represents the culmination of a lifetime of research 
interests in. personality dynamics. 


In this short paper Dr. Murphy gives a glimpse of the develop- 
ment of social psychology in the U.S.A. The modern social psy- 
chology is the product of the writings of authors encompassing 
three branches of knowledge— psychology, sociology and cultural 
anthropology. It is noteworthy that both the. psychological and 
sociological groups have made use of the new cultural anthro- 
pology. The most significant development in social psychology is 
that "personality" and “culture” have become the major concern 
of social psychology in the U.S.A. In the words of Dr. Murphy the 
major problem of social psychology relates to the ways in which 
the raw material of the individual personality in infancy is guided, 
moulded, and shaped through the standards, norms, and values 
of parents, extended family and community, and the ways т 
which the child, by identification with parents, incorporates within 
himself many of the attitudes and values of the traditional culture. 
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The applications of social psychology in education and industry 
are no less important. The classrooms in schools and colleges 
have become centres of active social psychological research. 
Sociometry, socio-drama and psycho-drama have revolutionised 
classroom teaching procedures. Dr. Murphy has picked up the 
most notable events in the development of social psychology and 
has covered all the modern trends in these pages. 


Socrat psychology in the Western world took shape at the turn 
of the century. The main factors in the intellectual tradition were: 
(a) the conception of the State, as developed by Plato, Aristotle, 
Hobbes, Rousseau, Jefferson, Marx, and other students of 
“sovereignty” and the "social contract"; (b) studies of man's 
social nature and his craving for association with. others, as the 
tradition came down from Aristotle, Locke, and the Utopian and 
socialist writers of the nineteenth century; (c) studies of suggesti- 
bility and imitation, emanating from the Paris and Nancy schools 
of hypnotic practice; (d) the evolutionary theory, especially as 
expressed in Darwin and in Herbert Spencer. At the turn of the 
century a more sharply defined biological conception of the human 
predilection for various kinds of social responses was developed 
by William McDougall, whose Introduction to Social Psychology, 
1908, made a huge impact. 

McDougall initiated the doctrine of instinct as the key to social 
behavior, and from it ingeniously derived a theory of sentiments 
which shape and mould the instincts in specific personal-social 
directions. A period of instinct psychologies followed, till in 
1919-1920 a vigorous anti-instinct movement arose, in which the 
centre of gravity shifted to the social-cultural moulding of the 
trends towards social aggregation and group life. 

In the meantime, during the mid-twenties, as a result of German 
experiments with children and adolescents in the school setting, 
an experimental-behaviorist approach to social psychology was 
initiated by Е. H. Allport.(1) Allport's experimental approach 
caught on quickly, and much experimental work on small group 
behavior was initiated. 

There was bound to be a reaction against the extreme 
behaviorist-objectivist approach. A Turkish student, Muzafer 
Sherif, working at Harvard and Columbia Universities, defined 
social psychology not in terms of behavior but of social percep- 


(1) Allport, F. H., Social. Psychology, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 
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tion.(2) The individual's way of perceiving is socially moulded and 
from this the behavioral changes follow. He used the movement of 
a point of light in absolute darkness (the autokinetic effect) as his 
central technique, and demonstrated that any one individual 15 
profoundly influenced in his perception of the overt movement of 
the light (which never does actually move at all) by the reported 
perceptions of the light by others. He developed this simple tech- 
nique into а very complex and beautiful systematic mode of re- 
moving the obstacle which prevented the opening of gates. into 
the social psychology of everyday life, and has proceeded in. more 
recent years to use his approach with groups of adults and child- 
ren in all sorts of cooperative and conflictual situations, always 
showing that social perceptions subject to very simple and basic 
psychological dynamics, are the real clue to social behavior. 

Closely related to this approach is the phenomenological ap- 
proach, a simplified descendant of the intricate philosophical 
phenomenology of central Europe, and taking its standpoint in 
the immediate experience of individuals and their social and’ per- 
sonal lives. Whether it be individual studies of competition and 
leadership, or complex studies of student behavior on the campus, 
or studies of parent, child, and community relations in a small 
Kansas town, the phenomenological method has proved to be an 
interesting supplement to Sherif's emphasis upon perception, and 
a foil to the still remaining behaviorist trends. 

So far, we have been describing the social psychology. of the 
psychologist. At the same time there has developed in the United 
States another brand of social psychology—that of the sociolog- 
ist—which has arisen in the studies of the relation of self to group, 
as defined by George H. Meade(3) and C. H. Cooley.(4) There 
is about as much social psychology taught and practised in the 
United States by sociologists as by psychologists. The sociolog- 
ists are indeed as experimentally minded as are the psychologists. 
In spite of considerable competition there has also been a lively 
cooperation in recent years. : 


(2) Sherif, Muzafer, The Psychology of Social Norms, n York, 
Harper, 1936. 

(3) Meade, George H., Mind, Self, and Society, Chicago, University, of 
Chicago Press, 1934. 

(4) Cooley, C. H., Human Nature and the Social Order, New York, 
Scribners 1902. 
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Both the psychological and sociological groups concerned with 
social psychology have made huge use of the new cultural anthro- 
pology in the era, headed in large part by Franz Boas of Columbia 
University and such pupils as Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead, 
and influenced considerably by such British anthropologists as В; 
Malinowski. Conceptions of ‘personality and culture’, vaguely de- 
fined in the 1920's were more sharply outlined by students of 
language, kinship” systems, parent-child relationships, leadership 
and group organizations, in which the influence of Edward Sapir 
was paramount. Personality and culture have become major con- 
cerns of all types of American social psychology in recent decades. 
More sharply defined, the problem relates to the ways in which 
the raw material of the individual personality in infancy is guided, 
moulded, and shaped through the standards, norms, and values of 
parents, extended family and community, and the ways in which 
the child, by identification with parents, incorporates within him- 
self many of the attitudes and values of the traditional culture, 

Studies of social attitude and public opinion arose from this 
context, eked out. of course by the practical efforts of those who 
in their studies of propaganda needed to understand more closely 
how attitudes develop and how they are influenced by education 
and mass media. The public opinion polls of George Н, Gallup 
and others during the 1930's led on during the 1940's and 1950's 
into more sophisticated devices for getting exact measures of 
attitude—strength; studying the interrelations of attitudes on dif- 
ferent kinds of public issues; and relating overtly expressed atti- 
tude to deeper personality structure. 

In this latter effort, psychoanalytic theory became prominent, 
and it began to be assumed that the psychoanalytic study of basic 
character type could give a master key to the study of individual 
and group differences in reference to values on public issues. 

Two of the trends already described, namely the trend to ex- 
perimental method and the trend to the measurement of attitude, 
have served to emphasize methodological considerations; and the 
aspiration of the social psychologist to develop a science has led 
to the elaborate and relatively sophisticated development of re- 
search design in reference to such problems. In fact, the more 
elaborate methods of ‘attitude scaling’ and factor analysis of at- 
titude structure appear at first Sight far indeed from the more 

elementary considerations of group interaction emphasized by 
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Allport and. Sherif. The fundamental theoretical issues, however, 
still remain; and we may hope that beyond the present concern 
with methodological detail, there are still some vast new vistas. of 
conceptualization and understanding about to open upon us. 

A few words should be added about the applications. of ‘social 
psychology in education and in industry. The school and college 
classrooms have become centers of active social psychological 
research, in which the dynamics of interaction between student 
and student as they discuss a public issue, and the interaction 
between the students and the instructor are used to make real 
the problems of opinion and attitude research. Competition and 
cooperation between students have long been closely investigated. 
Recently Everett Bovard has brilliantly shown that interaction 
between college students in the classroom can result in much more 
fundamental learning than can be obtained from lectures or tradi- 
tional discussion between instructor and student. In the same 
way, Moreno’s(5) ‘sociometry’ or the study of mutual selection 
of individuals as members of co-acting groups, has been used to 
find what kind of students willingly work with other students in 
school and other activities; while his ‘psycho-drama’ and ‘socio- 
drama’ make clear to students the ways in which their participa- 
tion in a play reveals to them some of the roles which they are 
actually carrying out in society; the young Jewish tailor becomes 
in the psycho-drama a middle-aged Italian barber or the Greek 
real estate operator becomes, for the purposes of the play, the 
young Air Force lieutenant from Kansas. 

In industry, too, the main trend of today is no longer the at- 
tempt to study purely physical variables like illumination, noise, 
dust, heat, which interfere with productivity; but rather the ‘social 
psychology of the industrial situation’ in which the workers are 
seen to bring their loyalties and their problems, consciously or 
unconsciously, into the industrial situation, and in which problems 
of leadership, competition, and cooperation are made manifest in 
the course of the working day, often with ‘feedback’, or the ex- 
planation to the participants, at the end of the working period, 
as to what had been observed. After full discussion, all partici- 


pants have learned to some degree how to work within the frame- 


ЕЕ ОДЕНЬ а НЕЕ Б he eis iso) 
(5) Moreno J. L., Who shall Survive? Nerv. Ment. Dis. Publ. Co., 
Baltimore, 1934. 
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work of a research procedure and understand one another as co- 
investigators. 

Social psychology is becoming, then, not only a technique in 
the understanding of the democratic process, but when properly 
employed, an actual tool leading in a democratic direction. During 
the last years of his life, the late Kurt Lewin contributed hugely 
to the development of psychology in social situations, with special 
reference to the psychology of laissez-faire, authoritarian, and 
various kinds of social atmospheres; and many studies of authori- 
tarianism and democracy have more recently followed. In view 
of the close contact which social psychology has made with public 
practice, it was not surprising to learn, in the celebrated Supreme 
Court decision of May, 1954 (declaring that any kind of segrega- 
tion in publicly supported schools was a violation of the Negroes' 
rights), that social psychology, drawing together much material on 
race differences and race attitudes, was really beginning to im- 
press the courts, and perhaps in the long run, also to impress 
everyday thinking, feeling, and acting. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THINKING 


by Frederic Bartlett 


THE AUTHOR of this paper, Sir Frederic Bartlett is Hon. D.Phil. 
(Athens 1927), Hon. D.Sc. (Princeton 1947), Hon. D.Psy. 
(Louvain 1949), Hon. D.Sc. (London 1949) and Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. He was editor of the British Journal 
of Psychology during 1924 to 1948. Among other positions of 
distinction held by him may be mentioned : Professor of Experi- 
mental Psychology and Director of Psychological Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (1937 to 1952), President of the Psychological 
Section of the British Association (1929), Honorary Foreign Mem- 
ber of Psychological Societies of several countries and Honorary 
Fellow of the British Psychological Society and International Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology. His scholarship and devotion to 
the subject won for him the Baly medal of the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1942, the Huxley medal of the Royal Anthropologi- 
cal Society in 1943, the Royal medal of the Royal Society in 
1952 and other important awards. Among the several books and 
contributions which he has made on the subject may be mentioned 
Psychology and Primitive Culture, (7923) Remembering, (1932) 
The Mind at Work and Play, (7957) and Thinking (/958). 

In this article Sir Frederic Bartlett first discusses in brief the 
possible reasons which have contributed to a revival of interest 
among experimental psychologists in problems of thinking. He 
then proceeds to characterise in rapid survey three different but 
complementary experimental lines of approach to thinking. The 
first school of thought to which belong Bruner and his group 
regards thinking as the attainment of concepts through a series of 
'strategies' or organised operations. This approach however, does 
not give that direct emphasis to directionality which is necessary. 
The second approach to which the author himself has devoted 
much study, treats thinking as an advanced form of skill involv- 
ing the filling of gaps by either inter-polation or extra-polation. 
The third trend of which Mrs. Abercrombie is an ardent expon- 
ent, underlines the importance of social inter-communication and 
discussion in developing effective and accurate thinking. All these 
approaches, the author concludes, would seem to hold rich pos- 
sibilities for further methodological development. 


L A REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN THINKING 
During the last ten or twelve years there has been a marked re- 
growth of interest in problems of thinking among experimental 
LI 
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psychologists everywhere. Professor J. S. Bruner and his colla- 
borators in their original and important Study of Thinking attri- 
bute this to three principal reasons. The first of these is the break- 
down of the ‘Stimulus-Response’ theories: it has become clear 
that most of the important psychological problems, in the case 
of complex mental processes, have to consider what goes on be- 
tween the occurrence of the stimulus and that of the response. 
The second is the rapid growth to popularity of Information 
Theory, and in this case also the principal need is to consider 
‘coding’ and ‘recoding’ as following ‘input’ and preceding ‘out- 
put’. The third is, I think, less easy to understand or accept. It is 
‘deep and long term changes in personality theory’, resulting in 
the emergence of the ego from some place of hiding, and the 
consequent recognition of the preponderant importance of central 
function in all high level behaviour. 

In England the chief reasons for a revival of interest and re- 
search in problems of thinking appear to be somewhat. different 
from this. There never has been in England, for example, a really 
widespread and whole-hearted acceptance of Stimulus-Response 
psychology, and it would be difficult to make a case showing that 
any recent change of ego psychology has had much to do with the 
matter. Interest in the Wurzburg approach, temporarily blocked 
by the outbreak of the First World War, never really disappeared, 
and it was greatly re-stimulated by the publication, in 1951, of 
Professor G. Humphrey's masterly critical study. Already, also, 
many psychologists had been closely associated with physicists 
and engineers in various operational research groups. This- set 
enquiring minds in most of these units trying to find out and under- 
stand the controlling mechanisms in all forms of self-righting 
machines, and particularly in computors of various kinds. It was 
natural, therefore, that the nervous systems might well themselves 
be regarded as self-righting and computing mechanisms. Experi- 
ments began to be developed to demonstrate the requirments of 
any such system when it is provided with evidence (or ‘input’) 
and, on the basis of which it is required to proceed to an ap- 
propriate terminus. Perhaps more directly significant still, the 
bulk of the work in these psycho-physical research groups was 
concerned with the analysis and understanding of various forms 
of human skill. As knowledge about the characteristics of skilled 
behaviour accumulated, it appeared that some, at least, of these 

LJ 
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were simpler and more immediate forms of higher level behaviour. 
Та some quarters attempts began to be made to adapt the methods 
and make use of the information acquired in the experimental 
investigation of bodily skills in order to develop a fresh approach 
to the study of thinking activities. If interest in personality pro- 
blems had anything to do with the development in England of ex- 
perimental work about thinking, it was probably by way of a 
reaction against extreme Freudian approaches which had tended 
to exalt appetite, instinct, feeling and emotion at the expense of 
everything else, in the determination of human behaviour. 

Finally, it is possible that there have been, and are, deeper lying 
influences of a social nature prompting psychologists everywhere 
to take up afresh the problems of human thinking. Man's be- 
haviour, especially his group behaviour, seems now, to innumer- 
able people in all countries, to have issued in tremendous mud- 
dles. To those psychologists who are prepared to take the claims 
of experimental method seriously, it may well appear that the 
only sure hope of getting out of such muddles is, patiently and 
with long-continued effort, to try to demonstrate how thinking is 
controlled and directed, first perhaps in physically determined 
environments, and then as these are modified by impacts from 
various kinds of social organisation. 

At any rate, for these and very probably for a lot of other 
reasons as well, there certainly has been among psychologists a 
revival of interest in thinking problems, and a search for new ex- 
perimental approaches. 


П THREE DIFFERENT APPROACHES 


A single brief article on recent developments in the psychology 
of thinking is bound to be highly selective and incomplete. All 
that I propose to attempt is a rapid characterisation of three 
different, but complementary experimental lines of approach. 

Concept Attainment: Bruner and his group are principally in- 
terested in how information which is acquired through numerous 
instances of perceiving is coded and recoded for use subsequently 
in a variety of situations. "This is pretty much what traditional 
psychology has called the acquisition and use of concepts. "These 
are, in fact, as every psychologist knows, very ancient and long 
standing problems. Psychologists have always sought the descrip- 
tive characteristics of concepts and categories, and what can be 

LJ 
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done with them once they are attained. During recent years Pro- 
fessor Piaget in particular—as again every psychologist knows— 
has developed a long and brilliant series of studies about when, 
during early life, concepts are achieved and used. But his methods 
have been ‘controlled observational’ rather than, in a strict sense, 
experimental. Bruner's treatment in A Study of Thinking is ex- 
perimental throughout, and in that sense he and his group have 
made a genuinely novel departure. 

They see the attainment of concepts as а number of definable 
activities expressed through various 'strategies' or ordered opera- 
tions. It is their business, not just to display these strategies as 
theoretical constructions, but to show them actually at work upon 
experimentally proposed raw materials, which can be prepared, 
and presented in highly controlled ways. The general technique 
which they adopted was card sorting, for it is easy to prepare 
cards having as many common, or different, features as may be 
required and also to control the manner and order of their pre- 
sentation over a wide range of predetermined ways. Further item 
features on such cards can be readily analysed and the results of 
this treatment can be given definite quantitative expression. 

The group sees complex cognitive process, or thinking, as in- 
volving four chief sets of problems, or fields of operation. These 
are called: 

(i) Selection strategies in concept attainment; 

(ii) Reception strategies in concept attainment; 

(iii) The attainment of disjunctive concepts (such as any given 
instance falling within the sphere of operations may be 
classed as a ог b, or c or........ n); 

(iv) (Specially important in connection with iii) The use of 
probabilistic cues. 

For details about how these organized operations are pursued, 
the reader must be referred to the book itself, which is packed with 
realistic information on almost every page. A very strong case 
is made out for the value of the controlled card-sorting technique 
in the context of thinking, and any intelligent student will pick up 
many suggestions for further work along the same general lines. 

Difficulties remain. ‘Strategies’, for example, usually indicate 
broad and rather general plans or arrangements for the guidance 
of operations yet to be activated. They are usually adumbrated 
at some distance from the immediate circumstances of action. 

* 


|| 
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Once those circumstances are faced, the strategy is pretty well 
bound to require much tactical supplementation, built out of the 
emergencies of the moment. In Bruner's discussion little use is 
made of this distinction between strategy and tactics, though it 
may well turn out to ђе exceedingly important. Possibly more 
important still, both strategies and tactics are essentially direc- 
tional and in this approach directionality often seems. [0 be 
brought in, so to speak, ‘out of the blue’. Thinking, in fact, seems 
as if it must have precursors in a general development of cognitive 
and other activity. Perhaps no psychology can afford to treat 
thinking as if it started with itself, fully formed already. 

Thinking as Skill: The suggestion that thinking processes can 
be adequately studied only when due consideration is first given 
to processes that have become well established before thinking it- 
self is possible, lies behind: all the various current attempts to treat 
thinking as an advanced form of skill. Greatly helped both as to 
ideas and as to methods, by a brilliant group of research workers 
in Cambridge, I have myself made the beginnings of an attempt 
to develop this approach in the book called Thinking, an Experi- 
mental and Social Study. There are three crucial considerations 
which together make an initial point of departure. First, every- 
thing that can be called skill consists of a sequence of linked acti- 
vities. Secondly, all skill involves something of the nature of 
learning, and this rests upon’ the immediate interpretation of 
environmental cues together with the use of others which have 
been ‘stored’ in one way or another. Thirdly, all skill has a 
marked. anticipatory character, although, at the level of bodily 
skills the anticipatory range is not very great. 

Basic bodily skills are direct expressions of broad and inescap- 
able activating tendencies like search for food, escape from danger, 
mating, possibly relief from loneliness and the like, and these are 
set going, and carried out, through perceptual contact with some 
external environment. The leading character in the development 
and complication of bodily skills is an increasing capacity to 
lengthen the temporal range, both of the use of stored environ- 
mental material (or ‘information’) and of anticipation. The all 
important development from the point of view of the psychology 
of thinking comes with the supplementation or replacement of 
immediate perceptual cues, by signs and symbols. These operate 
upon earlier established skill sequences which already contain 
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strong directional features, but once facility with signs and sym- 
bols is set up directional functions and the modes of their expres- 
sion acquire characters of their own. 

АП of this, it is claimed, is soundly based upon empirical and 
experimental studies. It also indicates the kind of techniques 
likely to yield the greatest return in the study of those. skill 
sequences which become available through the use of signs and 
symbols. 

All skill involves the filling of gaps. Bodily skill is oriented 
towards an immediate future which action has not yet reached: 
itis anticipatory. Also it makes use of a past which is no longer 
presented for sensory perception. As signs and symbols supple- 
ment or replace sensorial cues, the gaps become both more obvious 
and longer. There is, of course, no novelty in saying that thinking 
is fundamentally an activity of gap-filling. A good many psycho- 
logists (e.g. Selz, Duncker, Wertheimer) have urged this in one 
way or another. But in the skill context this consideration points 
towards specific experimental techniques. Sequences of signs— 
words, numbers, shapes, musical notations, sounds and the like— 
can be constructed all with the two fundamental gap forms: (i) 
а sequence is started, broken and then continued, and the gap 
required to be filled by a process of interpolation; (ii) a sequence 
is continued to a point, but stops short of a required. terminus; 
and the gap has to be filled by a process of extrapolation. An 
objective record of the step sequence adopted to bridge the gap, 
or to reach the desired terminus, can be devised. 

For illustrations of the type of experiment indicated, and for 
analysis and discussion of results achieved so far the reader must, 
as before, be referred to the book already mentioned. It seems 
that thinking in ‘closed’ systems, where all the items belong to 
the same order and their properties are known and remain con- 
stant, as in number systems, for example, or, in general, all logi- 
cal systems, is different from what I have called ‘adventurous 
thinking’. In much experimental scientific exploration, for in- 
stance, the thinker has to move across the borders of what is 
regarded as one subject matter or topic, into new fields not so far 
considered in the context concerned. Then the items dealt with 
may acquire properties which could not have been considered 
at the outset of the exploration. Within the closed systems it is 
perhaps response to structure and the rules of structure that are of 
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prime functional importance. In the adventurous kind of think- 
ing it seems to be sensitivity to direction that takes the lead. There 
are, however, other kinds, or it may be fields, of thinking that 
have to be distinguished—the ‘popular’ and the aesthetic, from 
both the logical and the scientific, and it may be also, the politi- 
cal, the legal, and the mystical. Perhaps even more than in the 
case of Professor Bruner's approach, the treatment, so far, of 
thinking as high level skill is incomplete and leaves a large num- 
ber of loose ends still to be followed up. 

Thinking as a Form of Social Discussion: In both of the ap- 
proaches so far indicated, much is said about thinking as a form 
of social intercourse. But a still more recent book has underlined 
the importance of social intercommunication and discussion, es- 
pecially as the best available training for effective and accurate 
thinking. This is Mrs. M. Г. Johnson Abercrombie’s The Ana- 
tomy of Judgment. She is particularly impressed by the mass of 
experimental evidence which shows that, however the processes 
involved in thinking are described, they cannot possibly be achiev- 
ed through any kind of abstracting and generalising functions 
which are automatically set up by the mere accumulation of varied 
experiences. Many of the classical psychologists assumed that 
they could, and indeed described, with much imaginative detail, 
how this took place; but it has long enough been clear that they 
were wrong. What Mrs. Abercrombie has done is to show with 
great clarity how planned free discussion in social groups can 
sharpen thinking and clarify its expression, rendering it both more 
widely adaptable and more accurate, within whatever particular 
circumstances it takes place. What limits this procedure may 
have, if any, and what are the implications for a fuller under- 
standing of the properties of thinking and the conditions of its 
activation, remain still to be fully investigated. 

АП that I have attempted here is to direct attention to the re- 
cent great revival of interest in the psychological study of think- 
ing by experimental methods. I have done so by selecting three 
approaches which seem to present great opportunities for further 
methodological development and very likely considerable oppor- 
tunities for acquiring more soundly based knowledge about human 
thinking. No doubt other approaches could equally well have been 
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NOTE ABOUT READING 


The three main books referred то in this article are Jerome S. Bruner, 
Jacqueline J. Goodnow and George A. Austin: A Study of Thinking: 
An Analysis of Strategies in the Utilizing of Information for Thinking and 
Ha њи New York, John Wiley & Sons, (London, Chapman & 

all, d 

F. C. Bartlett: Thinking, An Experimental and Social Study, (London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1958), 18]-. 

M. L. Johnson Abercrombie, The Anatomy of Judgment, An Investi- 
gation into the Processes of Perception and Reasoning, (London, 
Hutchinson & Со. 1960), 25|-. 

See also: 

Robert Thomson, The Psychology of Thinking, Pelican Books A453, 
(London, Penguin Books Ltd., 1959), 5|-. 

, Each of these books contains references to many other useful publica- 
tions. 

Any student wishing to undertake a study of the psychology of thinking 
Processes must also consult: Thinking: An Introduction to its Experi- 
mental Psychology, by George Humphrey, (London, Methuen, Manuals 
of Modern Psychology. 1951), 21|-. 


SOME EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS IN THE 
FIELD OF PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 


by H. J. Eysenck 


THE AUTHOR of this article, Dr. H. J. Eysenck, is reputed for 
his researches in the field of objective assessment of personality on 
which he has brought out a large number of articles and books. 
He did his advanced studies in Psychology at the University of 
London under Sir Cyril Burt. In 1942, he took up appointment 
as a research psychologist at the Mill Hill Emergency Hospital and 
at the close of the war became research psychologist at the Mauds- 
ley Hospital. When the Institute of Psychiatry was founded ten 
years ago, he was appointed first as Reader and Head of the De- 
partment of Psychology and later in 1955 as Professor in the same 
Department. 

In the present article, Dr. Eysenck classifies personality tests 
into three broad categories—the notional, the empirical and the 
rational—of which he considers the rational test as the most valid. 
He is of the conviction that if psychology is to develop into a 
quantitative science, personality tests should necessarily become 
rational. The value of a rational test lies in the link it provides 
between personality measures and general psychological theory. 
To illustrate this point he describes a rational test designed to 
measure inhibition in extraverted and introverted subjects and 
the correlation between reminiscence and extroversion, and con- 
cludes that reminiscence is a valuable example of the rational type 
of test in personality assessment and work along these lines would 
yield good results, theoretical as well as practical. A few among 
Dr. Eysenck's well-known books and research papers dealing with 
his subject of specialisation are referred to in the bibliography 
that follows his present contribution. 


I HAVE argued elsewhere (Eysenck, 1958) that personality tests 
may be of three kinds; these three kinds I have labelled the 
notional, the empirical and the rational. By calling a test notional 
I mean to imply that it is based simply on a hunch or notion, and 
that there is no empirical evidence of its validity. As I have also 
pointed out in the same article, on the basis of a detailed analysis 
of the experimental literature, projective tests such as the 
Rorschach clearly fall in this category. 

Other tests also have their origin in a hunch or notion, but 
empirical evidence is provided to show that they do in fact mea- 
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sure, with some degree of validity, the trait or ability they are 
intended to measure. Tests of persistence, of level of aspiration, 
of suggestibility and of various other traits may be mentioned 
here; I have reviewed these in The Structure of Human Person- 
ality, 1960, and have also discussed there the basic evidence for 
their validity. Tests in this category are usually of the kind which 
is often called ‘Miniature Situation Test’; in other words, the ex- 
perimenter who is interested in a particular trait as it emerges in 
a real life situation, arranges a miniature situation in the labora- 
tory which he believes shares with the real life situation an essen- 
tial common element, to wit, the ability to call forth the trait in 
question. Well-designed situations of this kind have proved quite 
effective, and present us with the majority of empirically validated 
tests of personality at the present time. 

Rational tests are tests which have been derived from a general 
and broadly based theory, in the manner that measurement in the 
more exact sciences is derived from general theory. It has always 
seemed to me that if psychology is ever to become a proper and 
quantitative science, then tests of personality must cease to be 
notional or even empirical, and begin to acquire rational proper- 
ties. I shall try in the remainder of this short paper to give one 
example of such a rational test, and to indicate how well it has 
stood up to attempts at validation. 

The test in question is derived from two sources. The first of 
these is the writer’s hypothesis that extraverted people are charac- 
terized by a high degree of cortical inhibition and a low degree of 
cortical excitation, while introverted people are characterized by 
low cortical inhibition and high cortical excitation. (Eysenck, 
1952). The terms excitation and inhibition are here used in the 
usual sense of Pavlovian and Hullian learning theory; the terms 
extraversion and introversion are used in a sense not very dis- 
similar to the descriptions given by Jung, but more specifically 
are related to the long series of experimental enquiries carried out 
by my colleagues and myself during the last fifteen years. 
(Eysenck, 1947, 1952, 1954, 1957, 1960). A specific questionnaire 
measure of extraversion-introversion has recently been constructed 
(Maudsley Personality Inventory) and has been used in many 
of the studies to be quoted below (Eysenck, 1959). 

The theory mentioned suggests a search for tests which would 
be good measures of inhibition, and it is here that we come to 
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the second theory which has contributed to the studies to be re- 
viewed. In modern learning theory the phenomenon of reminis- 
cence plays an important part, because under favourable circum- 
stances it contributes an accurate and reliable measure of the 
kind of inhibition which has been produced by certain types of 
activity. According to the Hullian theory (Hull, 1943), massed 
practice of a perceptual-motor task, such as pursuit rotor learn- 
ing, or inverted alphabet printing, sets up reactive inhibition which 
is conceived of as a kind of fatigue effect, having negative drive 
properties. (In other words, massed practice sets up fatigue, and 
this fatigue acts as a negative drive to prevent the subject from 
going on practising.) Inhibition grows until the negative. drive 
is equal to the positive drive which has caused the subject to work 
in the first place; at this moment, the subject will indulge in a 
short involuntary rest pause during which effectively no work is 
being done. Bills (1931, 1935, 1943) has shown in a series of 
experiments that these involuntary rest pauses do in fact occur. 
They can be demonstrated and measured. Now. inhibition, being 
a fatigue state, dissipates during rest, and. when a little inhibition 
has been dissipated during the involuntary rest pause, the subject 
starts working again; during this work he builds up inhibition 
again until another involuntary rest pause occurs. Once this criti- 
cal level has been reached, therefore, his performance will be a 
series of work periods interspersed with short rest periods. 
What happens when, after say five minutes of work, we intro- 
duce a long rest period, say ten minutes in length? The experi- 
mental evidence suggests that ten minutes is: long enough for all 
the accumulated inhibition to dissipate, so that after the rest pause 
the subject begins work again at a point where there is no inhibi- 
tion to detract from his performance. . If we now compare the 
last 10-second performance pre-rest, with the first 10-second per- 
formance post-rest, we would expect to find а considerable in- 
crease in performance after the rest, due to the dissipation of the 
fatigue-like inhibition. This is in fact usually observed in experi- 
ments of this kind, and the phenomenon has received the (incor- 
rect) name of reminiscence (Мебеосћ & Irion, 1956). The 
amount of reminiscence is an accurate measure of the amount of 
inhibition present before the rest pause, and if, as our hypothesis 
implies, extraverts accumulate greater inhibition during massed 
practice than do introverts, then we should expect this difference 
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to find a quantitative index in the amount of reminiscence 
produced by the two groups when a 10-minute rest pause is in- 
troduced. Here, then, we have a rational personality test which 
is deduced from certain general theories of far-reaching signific- 
ance. Clearly, an empirical proof is required for validation of 
this deduction. 

In my first experiment (Eysenck, 1956) I used 50 subjects who 
worked for three 5-minute periods, separated by 10-minute rest 
pauses, on the pursuit rotor. This enabled two reminiscence 
scores to be calculated, ie. at the end of the first and of the 
second rest pause. The correlation between extraversion and the 
first reminiscence score was .29; that between extraversion and 
the second reminiscence score was insignificant. (This drop in 
correlation from the first to the second reminiscence score had 
actually been predicted, for reasons which are too complex to 
enter into here.) 

Treadwell (1956) used a tracking task, and selected Ss high 
and low respectively on the Minnesota T scale (Evans & McCon- 
nell, 1941); these were then allocated at random to the various 
cells of an analysis of variance design in which length of rest and 
length of pre-rest practice were varied. She found a significant 
over-all difference between extraverts and introverts, a significant 
rest-extraversion interaction, and a significant triple interaction. 
The results supported the view that extraverts have higher remi- 
niscence scores, and also the additional hypothesis that they gener- 
ate reminiscence more quickly. Introverts showed maximum re- 
miniscence after a shorter rest interval than did extraverts, which 
is compatible with the hypothesis that extraverts dissipate inhibi- 
tion more slowly. Later unpublished work has failed to show 
any significant correlations between the M.P.I. Extraversion scale 
and the questionnaire used by Treadwell; it 15, therefore, diflicult 
to know how relevant her work is to the general theory in 
question. 

Star (1957) repeated Eysenck's experiment on 100 adolescent 
Ss, and found (i) a significant correlation between extraversion 
and the first reminiscence score (г = .17); (ii) an insignificant 
correlation between extraversion and the second reminiscence 
score (г= —.01). In another experiment Star gave sixteen 90- 
second work periods separated by 5-minute rest periods to 88 
student Ss selected from a large number on the basis of high and 
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low extraversion and neuroticism scores respectively; he failed 
to obtain significant results with this design which was copied from 
Eysenck (1956). Das (1957), also using a pre-rest period of 90 
seconds followed by a 10-minute rest, and working with 60 male 
students, found an insignificant correlation with extraversion of 
.03. Das also used another measure of extraversion, derived 
from the Nufferno test (Furneaux, 1955); this gave a significant 
correlation with reminiscence of .26. It would appear from these 
data that correlations between extraversion and reminiscence are 
more likely to become apparent with longer (5-minute) rather 
than with shorter (90-seconds) work periods; however, another 
experiment by Eysenck (to appear) suggests that even with short 
work periods, extraverts have higher reminiscence scores than do 
introverts. Using eleven 60-second work trials separated by 5 
minute rest periods, he obtained largely positive correlations be- 
tween extraversion and the ten reminiscence scores on 45 Ss; the 
mean reminiscence score gave a correlation with extraversion of 
21, which just falls short of significance. 

Rechtschaffen (1958) computed a reminiscence score on 47 Ss 
who had taken part in an experiment involving inverted alphabet 
printing, and found a correlation of only .08 with the Guilford 
К Scale. However, his procedure has been criticized independ- 
ently by Lynn (to appear) and Eysenck (1959), and it would not 
seem that his result can be accepted as being relevant to the 
hypothesis under discussion. In particular, he used a post-rest 
period of 60-seconds for the computation of his reminiscence 
Score, and such a lengthy period is unduly disturbed by the extinc- 
tion of conditioned inhibition (Eysenck, 1956). Не also used 
much too short a rest period (60-seconds) to permit inhibition to 
dissipate completely. Lynn (to appear) also used inverted alpha- 
bet printing, and applied the Maudsley Personality Inventory ti 
40 University students; he found a significant correlation of . 
between reminiscence and extraversion. Lynn also used anot 
measure of extraversion, viz. the rotating spiral after-effe&tdr 
(Eysenck, 1957), and found a significant negative . correlati 
of—.34, as predicted. (Extraverts have shorter after-effects). 

Claridge (to appear) is the only investigator to have incorpor- 
ated reminiscence scores on the pursuit rotor in а battery of tests, 
with subsequent factor analysis. Using the fame experimental 
design as т PA he са fifteen ‘normal Ss, fifteen 
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hysterics, fifteen dysthymics, and fifteen schizophrenics; also used 
were tests of vigilance, spiral after-effect, time error in auditory 
judgements, time judgements, auditory flutter fusion, and. so 
forth. Detailed predictions were made for each test, deriving 
from Eysenck's general theory (1957). Two factor analyses were 
carried. out, ie. with and without the schizophrenic Ss. Both 
analyses revealed а strong extraversion factor; first and second 
reminiscence. scores had. loadings on this factor of .58 and .36 
respectively (without schizophrenics) and of .21 and .08 (with 
schizophrenics). The former values are probably the more appro- 
priate ones as schizophrenics as a group hardly showed any remi- 
niscence at all, thus throwing confusion into any relationship ob- 
taining in non-psychotic Ss between personality and reminiscence. 
(The failure of schizophrenics to show reminiscence has been in- 
dependently. confirmed by Broadhurst and Broadhurst, 1959; it 
is not improbable that this failure indicates very low dissipation 
of inhibition, and is responsible for at least some of the symptoms 
of this disorder.) 

In the latest study which has come to hand, Ray (1959) com- 
pared extraverted and! introverted students on the pursuit rotor; 
he found that, as predicted, “over the original learning period 
introverts had a significantly higher performance trend than ex- 
traverts”’, but that there were “no significant differences in remini- 
scence between the introvert and extravert groups." Unfortunate- 
ly, he used as his measure of reminiscence “the absolute difference 
between the number of seconds on target during the last 20 second 
pre-rest work period and the mean time on target during the first 
20 second post-rest work period;” this gives post-rest extinction 
of conditioned inhibition more chance to interfere with the mea- 
surement of reminiscence than does the 10 second period used 
by Eysenck (1956). That this was in fact so was shown by 
Eysenck (1960). in the latest study along these lines in which he 
used 240. industrial apprentices who were tested under varying 
conditions of length of practice and length of rest period. Using 
10 second, periods for his measure of reminiscence, Eysenck found 
significant-F ratios in an analysis of variance for the extraversion 
variable; he also found, as predicted, significant interaction effects 
for personality and’ length of rest pause. When the analysis was 
repeated, however, under conditions where the reminiscence score 
was computed. on the basis of 20 second trials, as had been done 
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by Ray, the F ratio ceased to be significant, thus indicating the 
importance of keeping exactly to the experimental conditions ori- 
ginally laid down by Eysenck. 

The evidence reviewed so far appears to show that (i) with 
normal and neurotic Ss (ii) tested under conditions where a suffi- 
ciently long pre-rest practice period and (iii) a sufficiently long 
rest period are given and where (iv) the post-rest period used 
for determining reminiscence is short enough, reminiscence cor- 
relates significantly with extraversion. When the relevant results 
of Eysenck (1956), Star (1957), Lynn (to appear) and Claridge 
(to appear) are averaged, the mean correlation between remini- 
scence and extraversion is .36. Even without correction for at- 
tenuation, therefore, extraversion measures contribute almost 
1596 to the variance of reminiscence scores. The stability of this 
finding is interesting in view of the frequently remarked elusive- 
ness of the reminiscence effect itself. 

И may appear that a correlation of .4, although highly signifi- 
cant and obviously reproducible in different studies, is not of 
sufficient practical value to justify the use of the test. Such an 
objection would be erroneous because it leaves out of account 
two very important points. In the first place, the value of a 
rational test lies essentially in the link it provides between person- 
ality measures and general psychological theory; the fact that such 
а substantial correlation can be demonstrated between personality 
and such an unlikely and unexpected test as the reminiscence test, 
speaks strongly in favour of the essential correctness of the theo- 
retical view on which this test was based. What has always been 
difficult in personality studies has been the discovery of rational 
theories linking conceptions of personality with general psycho- 
logy; the success of the studies reviewed shows that such a theory 
has at last been discovered. 

From the point of view of practical application, it should be 
said that the value of .4 represents a serious underestimate of the 
true correlation obtaining between reminiscence and extraversion. 
The questionnaire measure of extraversion used, whilst quite a 
reasonable one, only has a factor loading of .6, or thereabouts; 
thus even a perfect measure of extraversion could not correlate 
more highly with the questionnaire than .6. Thus a correlation 
of .4 represents almost one half of the optimum possible correla- 
tion, and, if corrected for attenuation in the criterion would be 
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equal to a correlation of about .7 with a perfect criterion. But of 
course the reminiscence score itself is not a very reliable measure 
and could easily be improved by increasing its reliability. (It is 
a well-known paradox in psychometrics that the most desirable 
tests are those having fair validity and Jow reliability, rather than 
those having high reliability; the reason, of course, is that relia- 
bility can be improved quite easily, bringing with it higher vali- 
dity. А test already highly reliable, however, cannot improve its 
validity in this manner). 

We conclude, therefore, that reminiscence is a valuable example 
of the rational type of test in personality assessment; that its de- 
monstrated validity argues strongly in favour of the theory from 
which it was deduced; and that work along similar lines would 
seem likely to give valuable results, both theoretical and practical. 
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THE TREND IN MOTIVATIONAL THEORY 
by Gordon W. Allport 
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tional Theory" is a celebrated authority in the field of psychology 
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tion in 1937, of the Eastern Psychological Association in 1943 and 
of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues in 
1944. Among other distinguished positions held by him are the 
Honorary Fellow of the British Psychological Society, Director 
of the National Opinion Research Centre, Member of the Nation- 
al Commission for UNESCO, Editor of the Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology (1937-49) and Visiting Overseas Consult- 
ant to the Institute of Social Research, University of Natal, South 
Africa (1956). Among the many books which he has written on 
psychology may be mentioned Studies in Expressive Movement 
(with P. E. Vernon), 1933; Personality: A Psychological Inter- 
pretation, 1937; The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological 
Science, 1942; The Psychology of Rumor (with Г. Postman), 
1947; 'The Nature of Prejudice, /954; Becoming: Basic Con- 
siderations for Psychology of Personality, 1955. 

In the present article, Dr. Allport traces the history of motiva- 
tional theory during the past century, beginning from the irration- 
alists such as Schopenhauer, Darwin, McDougall, Bergson and 
going down the whole series of geneticists and stimulus-response 
theorists. In the diagnosis of motives, there has been a persistent 
tendency to ignore reports given by the subject himself and de- 
pend almost exclusively upon indirect and under-cover identifica- 
tion based on projective methods. Quoting several studies and 
investigations in support of his arguments, the author shows how 
projective techniques often fail to reveal the most absorbing and 
deep-rooted motives in the subject. In fact, the well-integrated 
and harmonious individual who is perfectly aware of his motiva- 
tions reveals himself better in direct reporting and in his case pro- 
jective methods add little or nothing to the diagnosis. It is the 
neurotic and dissociated personality that responds to such pro- 
jective devices which help in catching him off his guard. АП these 
evidences go to show that a judicious combination of projective 
and direct methods is necessary to obtain a dependable analysis 
of the subject. 
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Dr. Allport explains how the term psychodynamics is incorrect- 
ly used as synonymous with psychoanalysis. The most dynamic 
motives are more likely to be tapped by direct methods, which 
is not to deny the existence of infantile systems, troublesome re- 
pressions or neurotic formations. What it does go to emphasize 
is that in dealing with such aberrant phenomena, methods and 
theories should be applied in the broad perspective of psycho- 
dynamics. Another common concept which Dr. Allport seeks to 
correct relates to the current dogma in motivational theory that 
all motives seek “to reduce tensions." Tension reduction, Dr. 
Allport clarifies, is only partial motivation in the normal adult. 
What is of great significance is that in motivational theory, it is 
essential to take the various structures or leading motives fully 
into account. 

This article appeared first in the American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry Vol. 23, No. I, 1953 and is reprinted here with the 
kind permission of the Journal. 


MOTIVATIONAL theory today seems to be turning a corner in the 
road of scientific progress. In attempting to characterize this 
change in direction I wish to pay special attention to the problem 
of psychodiagnostic methods. For the successes and failures of 
these methods can teach us much about psychodynamic theory. 
Let us start by asking why projective methods are so popular 
in both diagnostic practice and research. The answer, I think, is 
to be found in the history of motivational theory during the past 
century. АП of the major influences have pressed in a single direc- 
tion. Schopenhauer, with his doctrine of the primacy of the blind 
will, had little respect for the rationalizations invented by the in- 
dividual's intellect to account for his conduct. Motives, he was 
sure, could not be taken at their face value. Darwin followed 
with his similar anti-intellectual emphasis on primordial struggle. 
McDougall refined the Darwinian stress on instinct, retaining in 
his horme the flavour of Schopenhauer's will, Darwin's struggle 
for survival, Bergson's elan, and Freud's libido. АП these writers 
were irrationalists—confident that underlying genotypes in motiva- 
tion should be sought rather than the surface phenotypes. АП of 
them were reacting against the naive intellectualism of their pre- 
decessors and against the rationalizations offered by self-justifying 
mortals when called on to account for their conduct. Among 
these irrationalists who have dominated western psychology for 
the past century Freud, of course, has been the leading figure. He, 
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like the others, correctly perceived that the mainsprings of conduct 
may be hidden from the searchlight of consciousness. 

In addition to irrationalism modern dynamic psychology has 
developed another earmark: geneticism. The original instincts 
laid down in our nature are regarded as decisive, or if not, then 
the experiences of early childhood are held to be crucial. At this 
point, the leading nondynamic school of thought, stimulus- 
response psychology, joins forces with geneticism. Stimulus- 
response theorists agree with instinct psychologists and psycho- 
analysts in viewing adult motives as conditioned, reinforced, sub- 
limated, or otherwise elaborated editions of instincts, drives, or 
of an id whose structure, Freud said, “never changes." 

Not one of these dominating theories of motivation allows for 
an essential transformation of motives in the course of life. 
McDougall explicitly denied the possibility; for our motivational 
structure is laid down once and for all in our equipment of in- 
stincts. New objects may become attached to an instinct through 
learning, but the motive power is always the same. Freud's posi- 
tion was essentially identical. The concept of “sublimation” and 
of shifting object “cathexis” chiefly accounted for whatever ap- 
parent alterations occur. Stimulus-response psychology is likewise 
geared to the assumption of remote control operating out of the 
past. We respond only to objects that have been associated with 
primary drives in the past, and we do so only in proportion to the 
degree that our responses have been rewarded or gratified in the 
past. From the stimulus-response point of view the individual can 
hardly be said to be trying to do anything at all. He is simply 
responding with a complex array of habits that somehow were 
rewarded year before last. The prevailing dictum that motiva- 
tion is always a matter of “tension reduction” or of “seeking 
equilibrium” is consistent with this point of view, but scarcely 
consistent, I think, with all the known facts. 

This prevailing atmosphere of theory has engendered a kind of 
contempt for the “Psychic surface” of life. The individual's cons- 
cious report is rejected as untrustworthy, and the contemporary 
thrust of his motives is disregarded in favour of a backward trac- 
ing of his conduct to earlier formative stages. The individual 
loses his right to be believed. And while he is busy leading his 
life in the present with a forward thrust into the future, more 
psychologists have been busy tracing it backward into the past. 
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It is now easy to understand why the special methods invented 
by Jung (forty years ago), Rorschach (thirty years ago) and 
Murray (twenty years ago) were seized upon with enthusiasm by 
psychodiagnosticians. At no point do these methods ask the sub- 
ject what his interests are, what he wants to do, or what he is 
irying to do. Мог do the methods ask directly concerning the 
subject's relations to his parents or to the authority figures. They 
infer this relationship entirely by identifications. 50 popular is 
this indirect, undercover approach to motivation that many clinic- 
ians and many university centres spend far more time on this type 
of diagnostic method than on any other. 

Occasionally, however, a client may cause the projective tester 
consternation by intruding his unwanted conscious report. The 
story is told of a patient who remarked that a Rorschach card 
made him think of sexual relations. The clinician, thinking to 
tap a buried complex, asked him why. “Oh, because," said the 
patient, *I think of sexual relations all the time anyway.” The 
clinician scarcely needed a Rorschach card to find out this motiva- 
tional fact. 

Still it is probably true that most psychologists prefer to assess 
a person’s needs and conflicts by going the long way around. The 
argument, of course, is that everyone, even a neurotic, will ac- 
commodate himself fairly well to the demands placed upon him 
by reality. Only in an instructured projective situation will he 
reveal his anxieties and unmasked needs. “Projective tests”, 
writes Stagner, “аге more useful than reality situations for diag- 
nostic purposes” (16). То my mind this uncompromising state- 
ment seems to mark the culmination of a century long era of 
irritionalism, and therefore of distrust. Has the subject no right 
to be believed? 

Fortunately, the extensive use of projective methods at the pre- 
sent time is yielding results that enable us to place this technique 
in proper perspective, and to correct the one-sided theory of 
motivation upon which their popularity rests. 

Let us consider first the wartime research conducted with 36 
conscientious objectors who lived for six months on a semi-starva- 
tion diet(5). Their diet was so rigorously meagre that on the 
average they lost one quarter of their initial body weight in the 
course of the six months. The food need was agonizingly great; 
their incessant hunger most poignant. Unless occupied with labora- 
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tory or other tasks they found themselves thinking of food almost 
constantly. Typical day-dreaming is reported by one subject as 
follows: “‘Today we'll have menu No. I—Gee, that's the smallest 
menu, it seems. How shall I fix the potatoes? И I use my spoon 
to eat them ГІ be able to add some more water. . . . If I eat a little 
faster the food would stay warm longer—and I like it warm. But 
then it’s gone so quickly." Now the curious thing their energy 
seemed directed toward its fulfillment, yet on projective tests the 
need failed to appear. The investigators report that among the 
tests used (free word association, first letters test, analysis of 
dreams, Rorschach, and Rosenzweig's P. F. Study) only one gave 
a limited evidence of the preoccupation with food, viz., the free 
association test. 

Here is a finding of grave significance. The most urgent, the 
most absorbing motive in life, failed completely to reveal itself by 
indirect methods. It was, however, entirely accessible to conscious 
report. Part of the explanation may be that the subjects turned 
in relief to laboratory tasks to forget for a while their obsessive 
motive. They responded to the projective tests with heaven knows 
what available, habitual associational materials. The failure of 
night dreams to reveal a significant amount of wish fulfillment is 
somewhat more perplexing. It can scarcely be ascribed to a de- 
fensive mental set. But both types of results suggest a possible 
law: Unless a motive is repressed it is unlikely to affect distinc- 
tively the perception of, and responses to, a projective test. It 
is too early to tell whether this is a valid generalization, but it is a 
hypothesis well worth testing. 

Other studies on hunger seem to yield supporting evidence 
(11, 15). Their trend suggests that on projective tests the number 
of explicit food association actually declines in longer periods of 
fastings, apparently because the motive itself gradually becomes 
completely conscious and is not repressed. It is true that instru- 
mental associations (ways of obtaining food) continue to appear 
in the subject’s word responses as the state of hunger grows. This 
finding, however, is quite consistent with a hypothesis, since while 
hunger is fully conscious, the subject in the experimental situa- 
tion is prevented from seeking satisfaction, and thus is still re- 
pressing his instrumental action-tendencies. 

Another revealing line of evidence comes from the research 
from J. W. Gatzels(6). This investigator utilized two forms of 
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a sentence completion test—one couched in the first person and 
one in the third. His pairs are of the following type: 

When they asked me to be in charge I.... 

When Joe meets a person for the first time he usually. . . . 

When I meet a person for the first time I usually .... 
In this experiment, of course, the items were randomized. In all 
there were 20 diagnostic items of each type. The subjects were 
65 veterans, 25 diagnosed as well adjusted; 40 were psychoneuro- 
tic cases discharged from service with disability involving person- 
ality disorder. 

It turned out to a highly significant degree that well-adjusted 
men gave identical responses to the first and the third person com- 
plexions. If we assume that the third sentence is a ‘‘projective 
method" then the results obtained by this method for well-ad- 
justed men squared almost perfectly with the results obtained 
from the direct, first person questioning. The psychoneurotics, on 
the other hand, to a highly significant degree varied their res- 
ponses. They said one thing when queried directly (e.g. “When 
they asked me to be in charge I agreed") and another on the 
projective Неш (When they asked John to be in charge he was 
afraid"). The first person completion is so direct that in the 
psychoneurotic it invokes the mask of defence and conventionally 
elicits a merely correct response. 

'Thus the direct responses of the psychoneurotic cannot be taken 
at their face value. The defences are high, the true motives are 
hidden and are betrayed only by a projective technique. The 
normal subjects, on the other hand, tell you by the direct method 
precisely what they tell you by the projective method. They are 
all of a piece. You may therefore take their motivational state- 
ments at their face value, for even if you probe you will not find 
anything substantially different. 

This research adds weight to the tentative judgement we formed 
in the case of starving subjects. It is not the well-integrated sub- 
ject, aware of his motivations, who reveals himself in the project- 
ive testing. It is rather the neurotic personality, whose facade 
belies the repressed fears and hostilities within. Such a subject 
is caught off guard by the projective devices; but the well-adjusted 
subject gives no significantly different response. 
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There is however, one difference between the two researches. 
The starving subjects actually avoided any betrayal of their domin- 
ant motive in the projective tests. The well-adjusted veterans, on 
the other hand, gave essentially the same type of response in 
both direct and in projective testing. It may be that the dissimilar 
nature of the tests used in the two situations accounts for this 
difference in results. But this detailed difference need not detain 
us here. What seems to be important is the implication of these 
researches that a psychodiagnostician should never employ pro- 
jective methods in the study of motivation without at the same 
time employing direct methods. If he does not do so, he will never 
be able to distinguish a well-integrated personality from one that 
is not. Nor will he be able to tell whether there are strong con- 
Scious streams of motivation that are entirely evading the pro- 
jective situation (as in the case of starving subjects). 

The trend of evidence that I have presented seems to indicate 
that a normal, well-adjusted individual with a strong goal- 
directedness may on projective tests do one of two things: 1) 
either give material indentical with that of conscious report—in 
which case the projective method is not needed; or 2) give no 
evidence whatever of his dominant motives. It is only when emo- 
tionally laden material comes forth in projective responses that is 
contradictory to conscious report; or to other results of direct 
assessment, that we find special value in projective testing. And 
we shall never know whether or not a neurotic situation prevails 
unless we use both diagnostic approaches and compare the yield. 

Consider for a moment the diagnosis of anxiety. Using various 
responses on the Rorschach and T A T cards the clinician might 
infer a high level of anxiety. Now this finding taken by itself 
tells us little. The subject may be the sort of person who is enorm- 
ously effective in life because he harnesses his anxiety to perform- 
ance. He may know perfectly well that he is harried, worried, 
bedeviled overachiever. Anxiety is an asset in his life, and he 
has enough insight to know the fact. In this case the yield by 
projective methods is matched by the yield from direct methods. 
The projective technique was not really needed, but it does no 
harm to use it. Or, as in our starvation cases, we might find that 
projective protocols reveal no anxiety while in actuality we are 
dealing with a person who is as harried, worried and bedeviled 
as our first subject, but who effectively controls his jitters. In this 
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case we assume that his large measure of control enables him to 
tackle the projective tests with some mental set unrelated to. his 
anxious nature. But we may also find—and here is where pro- 
jective methods have their uses—that an apparently bland and 
calm individual, denying all anxiety, reveals profound disturbance 
and fear in projective performances. It is this type of dissociated 
nature that projective tests help to diagnose. Yet they cannot do 
so unless direct methods also are employed. 

In speaking so frequently of “direct”. methods I have referred 
chiefly to “conscious report". To ask a man his motives, how- 
ever, is not the only type of “direct” method that we may employ. 
It is, however, а good one—specially to start with. 

When we set out to study a person's motives we are seeking to 
find out what that person is trying to do in this life, including of 
course what he is trying to avoid, and what he is trying to be. I 
See no reason why we should not start our investigation by asking 
him to tell us the answers as he sees them. If the questions in 
this form seem too abstract they can be recast. Particularly 
revealing are people's answers to the question, “‘What do you 
want to be doing five years from now?" Similar direct 
questions can be framed to elicit anxieties, loyalties and 
hostilities. Most people, I suspect, can tell what they 
are trying to do in this life with a high degree of validity, certain- 
ly not less on the average that the prevailing validity of projective 
instruments. Yet some clinicians disdain to ask direct questions. 

But by "direct methods" I mean also to include standard pencil- 
and-paper measures, such as the Strong Interest Inventory and 
the recently revised Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values. 
Now it often happens that the yield on such instruments is not 
what would come from the subjects conscious report. The sub- 
ject may not have known, for example, that compared with most 
people his pattern of values is, say, markedly, theoretical and 
aesthetic, or far below average in economic and religious interest. 
Yet the final score on the Study of Values is itself merely a sum- 
mation of a series of separate conscious choices that he has made 
in 45 hypothetical situations, While his verbal report on the 
pattern as a whole may be faulty, yet this pattern not only squares 
With all his separate choices, but is known on the average to have 
5004 external validity. People with certain райегпз of interest as 
measured by the test do in fact make characteristic vocational 
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choices and do in their daily behaviour act in ways that are de- 
monstrably consistent with the test results. 

To sum up: direct methods include the kind of report that is 
elicited in careful interviewing, whether it be of the simple psy- 
chiatric variety, the sort employed in vocational or personal coun- 
selling, or in nondirective interviewing. Autobiographic methods 
when employed at their face value are likewise direct. So too 
are the results of any kind of testing where the final scores re- 
present a sum or pattern of a series of conscious choices on the 
part of the subject! 

For the purposes of the present argument this simplified dis- 
cussion of “direct” and "indirect" techniques is adequate. Psy- 
chodiagnosis requires, however, a much more discriminating 
classification of the methods currently employed, and of the 
“levels” of organization that each normally taps. An excellent 
beginning is Rosenzweig’s proposal that three classes of methods 
be distinguished, each adapted in principle to tapping three levels 
of behaviour(14). What he calls subjective methods require the 
subject to take himself as a direct object of observation (question- 
naires, autobiographies). Objective methods require the observer 
to report on overt conduct. Projective methods require both sub- 
ject and observer to “look the other way" and to base the diag- 
nosis on the subjects reaction to apparently *ego-neutral" 
material. Broadly speaking, Rosenzweig's subjective and objective 
procedures correspond to what I here call *direct" methods, and 
projective procedures to "indirect" methods. 

Especially noteworthy is the author's statement that the signi- 
ficance of projective methods (e.g., his own P. F. Study) cannot 
be determined unless the subjects projective responses are ex- 
amined in the light of his subjective and objective responses. 

The currently fashionable term psychodynamics is often equated 
explicity with psychoanalytic theory. —Projective techniques are 
considered psychodynamic because they are thought to tap the 
deepest layers of structure and functioning. We have already indi- 
cated reasons for doubting the sufficiency of this assumption. Many 
of the most dynamic of motives are more accurately tapped by 
direct methods. At the very least the discoveries by projective 
techniques cannot be properly interpreted unless they are com- 
pared with discoveries yielded by direct methods. 
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Devotees of psychodynamics often say that no discoveries are 
of value unless the unconscious is explored. This dictum we find 
in the valuable book by Kardiner and Oversey, The Mark ој 
Oppression(9), dealing with the seriously diordered and.conflict- 
ful motivational systems of Negroes in a northern city. Unless I 
am greatly mistaken, however, the authors discover little or 
nothing about their cases through psychoanalytic probes that is 
not evident in the manifest situation, The conscious handicaps 
of a Negro in our society, the economic misery, the deteriorated 
family situations, the bitterness and despair, constitute а painful 
psychodynamic situation in individual lives that in most instances 
receives no further illumination when depth analysis is employed. 

Most of the psychodynamic evidence given by Kardiner and 
Oversey concerning their cases is, in fact, drawn from straight- 
forward autobiographical report. Their use of this method 15 
acceptable and their findings highly instructive. But their theory 
seems to me out of line with both method actually used and find- 
ings obtained. Psychodynamics is not necessarily a hidden 
dynamics. 

This point is well made by the psychiatrist, J. C. White- 
horn(17), who correctly holds that psychodynamics is a general 
science of motivation. Into its broad principles one may fit the 
Specific contributions and insights of psychoanalysis. But psycho- 
analysis itself is by no means the sum and substance of psycho- 
dynamics. Whitehorn insists that the proper approach to psycho- 
tic patients, especially to those suffering from schizophrenic ог 
depressive disorder, is through such channels of their normal in- 
terest systems as remain open. It is not the region of their ‘disorder 
that requires primary attention, but those psychodynamic systems 
that still represent sturdy and healthy adaptions to reality, In 
Whitehorn’s words, the therapist should seek “to activate and 
utilize the resources of the patient and to help him thereby to 
work out a more satisfying way of life with a less circumscribed 
emphasis upon these special issues” ( p. 40). 

Sometimes we hear it said that psychoanalytic theory does not 
do justice to psychoanalytic practice, What is meant is that in 
the course of therapy an analyst. will devote much of his time to 
a direct discussion with his patient of his manifest interests and 
values. The analyst will listen respectfully, accept counsel and 
advise concerning these important, and not buried, psychodynamic 
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systems. In many instances, as in the cases presented by Kardiner 
and Ovesey, the motives and conflicts are taken at their face value. 
Thus the method of psychoanalysis as employed is not fully sus- 
tained by the theory that is affirmed. 

Nothing that I have said denies the existence of infantile sys- 
tems, troublesome expressions or neurotic formations. Nor does 
it deny the possibility of self-deception, rationalization and ego 
defense. My point is merely that methods and theories dealing 
with these aberrant conditions should be set in a broad conception 
of psychodynamics. The patient should be assumed insightful 
until he is proved otherwise. If you asked a hundred people who 
go to the icebox for a snack why they did so, probably all would 
answer “Because I was hungry." In ninety nine of these cases 
we may—no, matter how deeply we explore—discover that this 
‘simple, conscious report is the whole truth. It can be taken at 
its face value. In the hundreth case, however, our probing shows 
that we are dealing with a compulsive overeater, with an obese 
seeker after, infantile. security who, unlike the majority of cases, 
does not know what he is trying to do. It is peace and comfort 
he is seeking—perhaps his mother's bosom—and not the leftover 
roast., In this case—and in a minority of all cases—I grant we 
cannot take the evidence of his overt behaviour, nor his account 
of ‘it, at their face value. | 

Freud was а specialist in precisely those motives that cannot 
be taken at their face value. То him motivation resided in the 
14. The conscious, accessible region of, personality that carries 
‘on direct transactions with the .world, namely the ego, he re- 
garded ‘as devoid of dynamic pbwer. . alay ' 

It is a misfortune that Freud died before he had remedied this 
one-sidedness in his theory. Even his most faithful followers tell 
us now that he left his ego psychology: incomplete... In recent 
years many of them have laboured to redress the balance, Without 
doubt the principal current in psychoanalytic theory:today,is mov: 
ing in the direction of a more dynamic ego. This trend jn theory .. 
is apparent in the work of Anna Freud, Hartmann; French ^^ 
Horney, Fromm, Kris, and many others. Та a communication to 
the American Psychoanalytic Association, Kris points out thal 
the attempt to restrict interpretations of motivation to the id ass 
pect only “represents the older procedure." Modern concern 
with the ego does not confine itself to an analysis of defence me- 
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chanisms alone. Rather it gives more respect to what he calls the 
“psychic surface". Present psychoanalytic techniques, he tells us, 
tend to link “surface” with “depth’(10). 1 a similar vein 
Rapaport(13) has argued that a measure of true autonomy must 
now be ascribed to the ego. 

То illustrate the point at issue, we might take any psychogenic 
interest of maturity, for example, the religious sentiment. Freud's 
handling of the matter is well known. To him religion is essen- 
tially a neurosis in the individual, a formula for personal escape. 
The father image lies at the root of the matter. One cannot there- 
fore take the religious sentiment, when it exists in a personality, 
at its face value. A more balanced view of the matter would 
seem to be this: sometimes one cannot take this sentiment at its 
face value, and sometimes one can. Only a careful study of the 
individual will tell. In a person in whom the religious factor 
serves an obviously egocentric purpose—talismanic, bigoted, self 
justificatory—we can infer that it is a neurotic, or at least imma- 
ture, formation in the personality. ts infantile and escapist 
character is not recognized by the subject. On the other hand, 
in а person who has gradually evolved a guiding philosophy of 
life where the religious sentiment exerts a generally normative 
force upon behaviour and confers intelligibility to life as a whole, 
we infer that this particular ego formation is not only a dominant 
motive, but that it must be accepted at its face value. It is a 
master motive and an ego ideal whose shape and substance are 
essentially what appear in consciousness(1). 

Let us consider a final example. It is well known that most 
boys around the age of four to seven identify with their fathers. 
They imitate them in many ways. Among other things they may 
express vocational aspirations for daddy’s job. Many boys when 
grown do in fact follow in their fathers’ footsteps. 

Take politics. Father and son have been politicians in many 
families: the Tafts, Lodges, Kennedys, La Follettes, Roosevelts; 
to mention only a few. When the son is at a mature age, say 
50 or 60, what is his motivation? Is he working through his early 
father identification or is he not? Taken at its face value the in- 
terest of the son in politics now seems to be absorbing, self con- 
tained, a prominent factor in his ego structure. In short, it seems 
to be a mature and normal motive. But the strict geneticist would 
say: “М о, he is now a politician because of a father fixation.” 
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Does the geneticist mean that an early father identification started 
him in a political direction of interest? If so, the answer is yes, 
of course. All motives have their origin somewhere. Or does 
he mean, “This early fixation now, today, sustains the son's 
political conduct"? If so, the answer is normally, no. The politi- 
cal interest is now a prominent part of the ego structure, and the 
ego is the healthy man's source of energy. To be sure, there may 
be cases where a person mature in years is still trying to curry 
father’s favour, to step into his shoes, to displace him with the 
mother. А clinical study of a second-generation politician may 
conceivably show that his behaviour is compulsively father- 
identified. In such a case his daily conduct is in all probability 
so compulsive, so ungeared to realistic situational needs, so ex- 
cessive, that the diagnosis can be suspected by any skilled clinical 
observer. But such instances are relatively rare. 

То sum up: we need in our motivational theory to make а 
sharper distinction between infantilisms and motivation that is 
strictly contemporary and at age. 

Iam fully aware of my heterodoxy in suggesting that there is 
in a restricted sense a discontinuity between normal and abnormal 
motivation, and that we need a theory that will recognize this 
fact. Discontinuities are distinctly unpopular in psychological 
science. One theory of abnormality tells us that we are merely 
pleased to regard the extremes on our linear continuum as ab- 
normal. Further, some culture theorists insist that abnormality 
is a relative concept, shifting from culture to culture, and from 
one historical period to another. Likewise, there are many 
borderline cases which even the most experienced clinician could 
not with confidence classify as normal or as abnormal. Finally, 
and most important, is the fact that in many normal people one 
can by scratching deeply enough find зоте infantilism in their 
motivation. 

Granted all these familiar arguments, there is still a world of 
difference—if not between normal and abnormal people—then 
between the healthy and unhealthy mechanisms involved in the 
development of motivation. What we call integrative action of 
the nervous system is basically a wholesome mechanism consist- 
ency and a reality testing among the elements entering into motiva- 
tional patterning. Effective suppression is another healthy 
mechanism, not Only harmless to the individual, but making 
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possible the arrangement of motives in an orderly hierarchy 
(4, 12). With the aid of effective suppression the individual ceases 
to act out infantile dramas. Insight, a clear self-image, and the 
little understood factor of homeostasis may be mentioned among 
the balancing mechanisms. 

As Getzels’ experiment shows, direct and projective perform- 
ances in healthy people are all of a piece. А further test of norm- 
ality—unfortunately one that psychologists have not yet develop- 
ed—may Не in the harmony of expressive behaviour (facial ex- 
pression, gestures, handwriting) with the individual's fundamental 
motivational structure. There is evidence that dis-coordination 
between conscious motives and expressive movement is an ominous 
sign(3). This lead for research should be followed through. 

In unhealthy motivation, unbalancing mechanisms have the 
upper hand. There 15 always some species of dissociation» at 
work. The individual represses ineffectively; repressed motives 
erupt in autistic gestures, in tantrums, in nightmares, in compul- 
sions, perhaps in paranoid thinking. Above all, [SMS Oi dre is 
lacking in large regions of the life. 

My point is that normally the balancing mechanisms have the 
upper hand. Sometimes, in certain badly disordered lives, the 
unbalancing mechanisms take over. Occasionally too, we find 
them operating in a segmental way in lives that are otherwise 
healthy. When the clash in mechanisms is marked, diagnosis is 
then aided by the use of projective techniques. But when there 
is essential harmony. within the personality system projective 
methods will teach us little or nothing about the course of 
motivation. 

From what has been said it is clear that.a satisfactory concep- 
tion of. psychodynamics will have the following characteristics. 
(1). It will never employ projective methods nor depth. analysis 
without allowing for a full diagnosis of motives by direct. methods 
as well. (ii) It will assume that in a healthy personality the great 
bulk of motivation can be taken at its face value. (iii) It will 
assume that normal motivation of this order has a present and 
future significance for the individual that is by no means ade- 
quately represented by a study of his past life. In other words, 
it will allow that the present psychodynamics of a life may in large 
part be functionally autonomous, even though continuous with 
early motivational formations (2, esp. pp. 76-113). (iv) It will 
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at the same time retain the epochal insights of Freud and others 
to the effect that infantile fixations frequently occur, and that we 
do well to check on conscious report and to supplement direct 
methods by indirect. 

Before such an adequate conceptualization can be achieved there 
is one current dogma in motivational theory that demands re- 
examination. I refer to the oft-encountered statement that all 
motives aim at “the reduction of tensions." This doctrine—found 
in instinctivism, psychoanalysis, and in stimulus-response psy- 
chology—operates to keep us on a primitive level of theorizing. 

We cannot, of course, deny that basic drives seem to seek “те- 
duction of tension". Oxygen need, hunger, thirst, elimination are 
examples. But these drives are not a trustworthy model for all 
normal adult motivation. Goldstein remarks that patients who 
seek only tension reduction are clearly pathological. They are 
preoccupied with segmental irritations from which they seek relief. 
There is nothing creative about their interests. They cannot take 
suffering, or delay, or frustration as a mere incident in their pur- 
suit of values. Normal people, by contrast, are dominated by 
their “preferred patterns” of self actualization. Their psycho- 
genic interests are modes of sustaining and directing tension rather 
than escaping it(7). 

We should, I think, agree with Goldstein that tension reduction 
is not an adeqate statement of the functioning of mature psycho- 
genic motives. At the time of his inauguration as president of 
Harvard, James Bryant Conant remarked that he was undertaking 
his duties “with a heavy heart but gladly". He knew he could 
mount and mount, and at many times become almost unbearable. 
While he would in the course of his daily work despatch many 
tasks and feel relief, still the over-all commitment—his total in- 
vestment of energy—would never result in any equilibrium. Psy- 
chogenic interests are of this order: they lead us to complicate and 
strain our lives indefinitely. “Striving for equilibrium,” “tension 
reduction,” “death wish" seem trivial and erroneous representa- 
tions of normal adult motivation. 

Recent years, as I have said, have sought a wholesome turn in 
theorizing. Authorities on war neuroses, for example, wrote 
in terms of tension reduction. They spoke rather of “firm ego 
structure” or “weak ego structure". Grinker and Spiegel say, 
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“As the ego becomes stronger the therapist demands increasing 
independence and activity from the patient.” (8, p. 94). 

After successful therapy these and other writers sometimes re- 
mark, “Тһе ego now seems in full control." In such expressions 
as these—and one encounters them with increasing frequency—we 
meet post-Freudian ego psychology again. True, the flavor of 
these theoretical statements varies. Sometimes they still seem close 
to the conception of the ego as rationalizer, rider and steerman. 
But often, as in the statements just quoted, they go far beyond. 
They imply that the ego is not only normally able to avoid malig- 
nant repression, chronicity and rigidity but that it is also a differ- 
entiated dynamism—a fusion of healthy psychogenic motives that 
can be taken at their face value. 

There is no need to take fright at the conception of an “active 
ego.” As I see the matter the term “ego” does not refer to a 
homunculus, but is merely a shorthand expression for what Gold- 
stein calls “preferred patterns". The term means that normally 
healthy personalities have various systems of psychogenic motives. 
They are not limitless in number. Indeed in a well-integrated adult 
they may be adequately indicated on the fingers of two hands, 
perhaps one. What a person is trying to do persistently, recur- 
rently, as a function of his own internal nature is often surprising- 
ly well focussed and well patterned. "Whether these leading mo- 
tives are called desires, interests, values, traits or sentiments does 
not greatly matter. What is important is that motivational theory 
—in guiding diagnosis, therapy and research—should take these 
structures fully into account. 
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CURRENT STATUS ОЕ GENERAL FACTOR THEORY IN 
FACTOR ANALYSIS 


by Philip E. Vernon 


PROFESSOR VERNON holds the Chair of Educational Psychology 
at the Institute of Education, University of London. He is a 
graduate of Cambridge University and has studied at Yale, Har- 
vard and Princeton Universities. After working as Psychologist 
at the Child Guidance Clinic, the Maudsley Hospital, London, he 
became Head of the Psychology Department at Jordanhill Train- 
ing Centre, Glasgow, and then of the Psychology Department of 
the University of Glasgow. During the Second World War ће 
worked as Psychological Research Adviser to the Personnel Selec- 
tion Departments of the British Army and Navy. He has carried 
out lecture tours in Australia and New Zealand, the United States 
of America, Sweden and Norway. He is the author of The Mea- 
surement of Abilities (2nd ed. 1956), Personnel Selection in the 
British Forces (with J. B. Parry, 1949), The Structure of Human 
Abilities (2nd. ed. 1960), Personality Tests and Assessments 
(1953), Secondary School Selection (ed. 1957), Intelligence and 
Attainment Tests (1960). He is Editor of the British Journal of 
Educational Psychology. 

In this paper Dr. Vernon has discussed the General Factor 
Theory of Spearman and described the latest position obtaining 
in Britain and U.S.A. Factor analysts have moved quite a dis- 
tance away from Spearman’s stand on g as an absolute entity, for 
it is now recognized that g connotes general mental efficiency and 
the cumulative level of thinking capacity reached by the individual 
rather than his innate inherited mental power. While the Amer- 
ican psychologists agree with their British and other counterparts 
in this broadened concept of general intelligence, American. fac- 
tor analysts prefer to analyse mental structure in terms of group 
or primary factors. Another deviation from the original theory of 
Spearman is discernible in the studies which have shown that ‘g’ 
may be an important dimension of abilities among young children, 
but that it differentiates with growth so that group factors become 
the main determiners in adolescents and adults... While pointing 
out the chief distinction between the British and American ap- 
proach, Dr. Vernon is convinced that in spite of deviations the 
General Factor theory is not defunct. 


To Spearman, g was a very real entity—something in the nature 
of basic mental energy which was involved in every cognitive task, 
particularly in those requiring abstraction and the education of 
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relations and correlates, and which therefore accounted for all the 
observed correlations between such tasks. И was determinate in 
the sense that the same 2 should be obtained from analysing the 
results of various batteries of cognitive tests. However, he did 
admit, albeit rather reluctantly, that certain types of tests— 
numerical, mechanical, verbal, etc.—might depend on further 
common components besides g; that is, he allowed some group 
factors besides the general and specific factors. 

Nowadays, no factor analyst would agree with Spearman since 
it is clear that the general factor obtained from any battery of 
tests differs to some extent according to: (i) the material, (ii) 
the form, (Ш) the functions covered by those tests. Material 
refers to the verbal, numerical, symbolic (e.g. letters), spatial or 
figural, or practical content of the test items. For example, reason- 
ing with verbal problems gives different results from reasoning 
with abstract diagrams or letter symbols. Form refers to the speed 
and difficulty conditions under which a test is given, also whether 
the items are multiple-choice or creative-response, etc. These 
formal influences on test scores have been unduly neglected in 
most factor-analytic work (cf. Vernon, 1958). Function refers 
to the differences between various types of cognising, reasoning, 
memorising, evaluating, etc. Although these functions show much 
in common, i.e. they inter-correlate highly in representative groups 
of subjects, yet they can to some extent be distinguished by ap- 
propriate tests. It is therefore impossible in practice to pin down 
g as a specified type of ability over and above these group factors 
which are present in every mental test, although in theory we can 
think of it as the highest common factor—or common underlying 
element, in a complete sampling of all possible tests. In other 
words, g is general mental efficiency. It is also much the same 
as the notion of general intelligence, which applied psychologists 
find so useful—even inevitable—in classifying, selecting and 
counselling children or adults, albeit our actual intelligence tests 
are always distorted in various directions by the three kinds of 
group factors listed above. We further realise nowadays that there 
is no need to think of g, or intelligence, as representing innate, 
inherited mental power (what Hebb ( 1948) refers to as Intellig- 
ence A). Rather it is the cumulative level of thinking capacities 
reached by the individual as a result of the interaction of up- 
bringing with his genetic potentialities (Hebb’s Intelligence B). 
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Although American educational and vocational psychologists 
employ this concept of a general intelligence much as do their 
counterparts in Britain or other parts of the world, yet American 
factor analysts still reject it and prefer to analyse mental structure 
in terms of group or primary factors. Often they find it impos- 
sible to represent test inter-correlations by purely orthogonal fac- 
tors, and their resort to oblique structure necessarily implies se- 
cond-order factors. But there is no agreement among them as to 
which second-order factors are to be accepted as stable mental 
faculties, Thurstone himself admitted that this overlapping among 
his primary factors was very suggestive of Spearman's g, but most 
of his followers seem content to allow that there may be larger 
groupings of many of their factors, yet make no attempt to em- 
ploy or measure these more general abilities. 

It is not difficult to see how this contrast in the interpretation 
of mental structure has arisen. Most American factorial investi- 
gations are carried out on selected groups of adults such as college 
students, air force pilots, etc., among whom g-variance is relatively 
restricted, so that group factors are relatively more prominent. 
Moreover American factorists, with their superior computing 
equipment, are inclined to extract many more factors than British 
workers, and to be less concerned about the desirability of high 
statistical significance. Thus when they start to rotate these, in 
order to elminate negative loadings and to arrive at what Thur- 
stone called Simple Structure, much of the variance that might 
have been attributed to g becomes absorbed into the primary fac- 
tors. For example, if the patterniag of correlations suggests the 
presence of Visualization, Flexibility of Closure and one or more 
Space factors, it is hardly possible to isolate all of these from the 
factor matrix without drawing on their common as well as their 
unique variance. 

We therefore find American writers claiming such an enormous 
number of factors that it is difficult to see how they conduce to- 
wards any clarification or simplification of our picture of the 
mind. J. P. Guilford (1956, 1959), for example, now lists some 
fifty factors at the high-grade intellectual level, which he classifies 
under an ingenious scheme; and this scheme leaves gaps for at 
least as many more which may be discovered later. Few other 
factorists, however accept most of his findings. Instead each 
contributes his own, ever-lengthening lists of factors. True the 
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situation is not entirely chaotic, for as French (1951) has shown, 
many factors recur in different researches, even if the determina- 
tion of their similarity or identity is rather subjective (cf. also 
Fruchter, 1954). There would be fairly wide agreement, for ex- 
ample, regarding the following factors and about the nature of 
the tests which best measure them, although—in fact—there is no 
evidence that even this number are really distinct or independent. 


Verbal Comprehension Numerical Ability 
Word Fluency Rote Memory 
ldeational Fluency Spatial Relations 
Expressional Fluency Visualization 

General or Restrictive Reasoning Perceptual Speed 
Inductive Reasoning Flexibility of Closure 
Deductive Reasoning Speed of Closure 
Originality Mechanical Experience 


In addition, a number of psychomotor factors are quite well at- 
tested (Fleishman, 1954). 

Many analyses have, of course, been carried out among more 
heterogeneous populations than college students, and in such in- 
stances the positive overlapping among the tests necessarily in- 
creases, and the factorist finds it more difficult to deny a general 
factor. Some writers, following Kelley (1928), have interpreted 
this as ‘heterogeneity’, as though it were something irrelevant to 
mental structure. But obviously no factor of any kind can be 
discovered or measured unless heterogeneity in respect of that 
factor is present. It is quite reasonable to investigate the dimen- 
sions and ranges of abilities within some specified, homogeneous, 
groups such as college students, provided the findings are not 
thereupon assumed to apply fo people in general. Equally, it is 
reasonable to select a group of Subjects to be homogeneous in g 
or verbal ability, etc. in order to let other dimensions stand out 
more clearly. But this does not explain away the 2 that is found 
in any complete age-group of children or in a representative 
sample of adults. 

Another notion which has found credence among some British 
as well as American factorists is that g may be an important di- 
mension of abilities among young children, but that it differ- 
entiates with growth so that group factors become the main deter- 
miners in adolescents and adults. This quite plausible theory 
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seems to be supported only by evidence from factorising more 
heterogeneous younger, and more homogeneous older, groups. 
Many direct investigations have contradicted it, and indeed the 
general factor tends, if anything, to be more prominent among re- 
latively unselected adults such as Army recruits than it does among 
primary. school children. However the problem is technically a 
tricky one, since it'is almost impossible to get tests which offer 
equivalent difficulty to populations of different ages, and which 
really measure the same functions at all levels. For example, a 
Vocabulary test may correlate with a Reasoning test as highly at 
14 as at 8 years, but the ability to define words like ‘Courage’ at 
14 is surely much richer than, and qualitatively different from, 
the ability to define ‘Orange’ at 8. Certainly abilities are con- 
tinually differentiating with mental growth, but they are also 
integrating as the powers of generalisation increase, or merge into 
one another again as the more specific initial skills and ideas be- 
come forgotten. Factor analysis is, indeed, rapidly becoming a 
more subtle and far-reaching tool for investigating the interaction 
and the development or decline of abilities, rather than merely 
their present static organisation. Thus we shall doubtless learn 
more about this problem in the future; but we must not expect 
to find the answer merely in terms of the concept of 
‘differentiation.’ 

A much better case can be made for greater differentiation at 
certain levels of ability, quite apart from age. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, we take a group of young adult mental defectives, re- 
presenting roughly the bottom 23 per cent. of the population: 


correlations between any tests, even between sensory-motor and 
mental skills, tend to be very high, and the g-variance is large. 
But if we test young university graduates, representing roughly the 
top 24 per cent. of the population, the correlations among similar 
tests are far lower, and a great variety of group factors can be 
distinguished. In the latter case Guilford is quite justified in 
ignoring any general factor. Thus the graduate who can under- 
stand the intricacies of modern poetry is unlikely to be any better 
as a bricklayer than another who has no poetic insight; whereas 
a mental defective who can read at all is likely to be a better 
bricklayer than one who can't. 

Some other American writers have attempted to ‘explain away’ 
the general factor in mental tests by ascribing it to differences in 
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education or in social class. Here too we cannot allow that this 
explains anything; for general intelligence, as observed in daily 
life or at school, or as measured by our tests, is closely bound 
up with education and social class. There are various reasons 
for this. First, parents of high social class and education are likely 
to pass on superior genes to their offspring; secondly, the genetic 
potentiality of the children is stimulated to fuller development in 
а cultured than in a poor environment; and thirdly, the child who 
shows good intelligence is likely to be provided with a more ex- 
tensive and better education, and to absorb and retain it. 

Since we have admitted that 2 cannot be completely specified, 
it would be legitimate for the factorist, if he preferred, to identify 
it with all-round educational attainment. After extracting this 
important dimension he could proceed to investigate what other 
overlapping there was among his tests and analyse this into fur- 
ther factors. There would be much to commend this; for if all 
factorists agreed to follow it, there is no doubt that many of the 
large number of diverse factors that they claim at the moment 
would be absorbed into this education factor, and we might hope 
for closer concordance regarding the additional factors. The ob- 
jection is that there would still be some generality in any re- 
presentative group of Subjects, even if much less than at present. 
For example, there would be overlapping between reasoning tests, 
rote memory, spatial and mechanical, arithmetical and clerical 
tests. There would be even more trouble in defining and naming 
such a general factor than there is with 2 and intelligence. 


Elsewhere (Vernon 1960) the writer has proposed a more far- 
reaching solution, namely that all factorists should agree to ex- 
tract first of all factors corresponding closely to Thurstone's V, S, 
М, and /—verbal comprehension, space or visualization, number 
and inductive reasoning. In a selected or homogeneous group 
these would be largely orthogonal or independent; in à more re- 
presentative or heterogeneous group they would overlap, covering 
our present g. The great advantage would be that they would 
also remove the common variance associated with the main types 
of test material—verbal, spatial or figural, numerical and symbolic. 
Any residual overlapping could then be analysed into further 
factors; but as it would be relatively small, it should be possible 
for different factorists to reach closer agreement on a fairly short 
list of measureable dimensions of ability. 
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Until some such model is accepted, we will have to put up with 
the present diversity of factorial pictures that arise from the differ- 
ent philosophies of the British and American schools. The 
former aim at the most parsimonious and simple description of 
tests and persons and therefore prefer to cover as much as pos- 
sible by g and such major group factors as verbal-educational and 
spatial-mechanical, while not denying that there may be many 
additional small group factors, representing more specialised types 
of abilities. Americans are more impressed with the diversity 
and complexity of abilities which lead, for example, to two men 
of the same general intelligence becoming—one an engineer, the 
other a salesman, Hence they try not only to isolate but to 
measure numerous independent factors which should, in theory, 
provide differential indications of suitability for work of different 
types. Such differential testing, however, has been notably un- 
successful, partly because the separate tests always tend to inter- 
correlate quite highly, and partly because it is always the verbal 
and reasoning tests that tend to give the best predictions for edu- 
cational or vocational success in any field. It is for this reason 
that the present writer, at least, has been led to conclude that 
General Factor theory is by no means defunct. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CAREERS 
by Donald E. Super 


THE AUTHOR of this article, Dr. Donald E. Super, who is Pro- 
fessor of Education in the Department of Guidance, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University is an outstanding authority in the 
field of vocational guidance and testing. He has worked as the Pre- 
sident of the Division of Consulting Psychology of the American 
Psychological Association. Dr. Super has had rich experience in the 
fields of community guidance and personnel selection, has been 
associated with hospital psychological clinics and has served as con- 
sultant to industrial concerns on personnel selection and related 
problems. During the Second World War he was commissioned as 
an aviation psychologist and he was engaged in test construction 
and research projects and on screening, reassignment, convalescent 
treatment, and vocational counselling of returned flying personnel. 
He is the author of a large number of articles and scientific papers 
on topics related to the field of his specialisation and among the 
books of which he is the author, The Dynamics of Vocational 
Adjustment, Appraising Vocational Fitness, The Psychology of 
Careers need special mention. 

In this article the author explains the present status ој psycho- 
logy of careers and psychology of occupations. He has made a 
distinction between an occupation and a career. Occupation has 
been defined as a group of similar jobs and positions, position 
being a group of tasks performed by one person. A career is the 
sequence of occupations, jobs and positions throughout а person's 
working life. Dr. Super has emphasized that the modern view 
regarding vocational guidance is not a simple matter of fitting 
vocational aptitudes to occupational requirements. Vocational 
guidance now seeks to organise existing knowledge of the deter- 
minants of occupational choice into theories as derived from socio- 
logy, developmental psychology, personality theory and interest 
theory. The author has summarized recent trends in the fields of 
occupational and career psychology and has suggested indirectly, 
various studies to test under different conditions the newly deve- 
loped theories so that they will get more refined and enriched. 


VOCATIONAL psychology, from its beginnings early in this century 
until recently, was essentially the psychology of occupations. 
During the past decade the attention of some vocational psycho- 
logists has shifted, however, to the psychology of careers, and with 
this shift has come, in the judgment of many, a revitalizing of 
vocational psychology both as a challenging field for psychologi- 
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cal research and as an applied speciality which can be of service 
in improving human adjustment. Thus Borow (1959), comment- 
ing on a study of the prediction of occupational choice, points 
to two projects which link the concept of vocational choice with 
that of psychological development, and. Wrenn (1959) in an edi- 
torial in the same journal points out that vocational counselors 
no longer conceive of vocational choice as “а simple matter of 
fitting vocational aptitudes to occupational requirements," but 
rather seek to organise existing knowledge of the determinants of 
occupational choice into theories which he characterizes, follow- 
ing Super and Bachrach (1957), as derived primarily from the 
fields of sociology, developmental psychology, personality theory, 
or interest theory. Differential psychology, long the cornerstone 
and foundation of vocational psychology, is now one of several 
cornerstones in a building with a complex foundation. 

The psychology of individual differences (trait and factor 
theory) has of course made great contributions to vocational рзу- 
chology, contributions without which there would be no such 
field. Both in order to make this clear, and to point out the im- 
portant differences between a psychology of occupations and a 
“psychology of careers, let us review briefly some of the great 
landmarks in the history of vocational psychology. 

The Psychology of Occupations: Occupational psychology 
began, for all practical purposes, with the study of individual 
differences in the intelligence of soldiers who, in civilian life, had 
been employed in various occupations. This led to the identifica- 
tion of occupational intelligence levels (National Academy of 
Sciences, 1925). This work led in its turn, particularly in the 
United States but also in Britain and to a lesser extent in other 
countries, to the carrying out of a number of important research 
projects in the relationships between individual differences and 
occupational membership and success. In North America, the 
important landmarks were the Minnesota Mechanical Abilities 
Project (Paterson et al, 1930), the publication of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank in 1927 (Strong, 1943), The Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute (Paterson and 
Darley, 1936), the publication of the General Aptitude Test 
Battery of the U.S. Employment Service in 1947, the Thorndike 
and Hagen (1959) study of the relationships between an extensive 
battery of tests and later occupations of 10,000 men, and the 
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Talent Project currently being carried out by Flanagan and asso- 
ciates (1960). In each of these projects a major contribution, but 
not always the sole result, has been the publication of data on 
occupational differences in aptitudes or interests as shown by 
standard tests, thus making available to psychologists and coun- 
selors instruments and norms which could be used in ‘matching 
youth and jobs' (Bell, 1940). Аз the work of the Minnesota 
Employment Stabilisation Research Institute (Paterson and 
Darley, 1936) and of the British National Institute for Industrial 
Psychology (Earle, 1933) further showed that tests of known 
occupational validity contribute to better vocational counseling, 
it is little wonder that the readily usable tools of differential psy- 
chology made the trait and factor approach to occupations the 
cornerstone of vocational psychology and guidance. 

Shartle (1946, revised 1959) has defined an occupation as a 
group of similar jobs and positions, a position being a group of 
tasks performed by one person. The study of an occupation by 
psychometric methods therefore yields data about a static entity, 
about the characteristics of people doing a particular type of work 
at a certain point in time. It is well established that this is useful 
information for matching men and occupations or jobs, whether 
in vocational counseling or in personnel selection. But the pro- 
cedure tells nothing about careers, as will be made clear below. 

Careers vs. Occupations: A career is the sequence of occupa- 
tions, jobs, and positions throughout a person’s working life 
(Super et al., 1957). The definition may be extended beyond the 
working life to include pre-vocational and post-vocational positions 
such as those of student (preparing for work) and pensioner (play- 
ing a substitute-work role in retirement), as is currently being 
done in the study of the exploratory years which is part of the 
Career Pattern Study (Super et al., 1957) and in the cognate 
Harvard Studies in Career Development (O’Hara and Tiedeman, 
1959). The emphasis in the psychological or sociological study 
of careers is on the continuity in the lives of individuals and on 
the patterns of continuity in the lives of groups (Super, 1954). 
In the psychology and sociology of occupations, on the other 
hand, we have seen that the emphasis is on the characteristics of 
occupations as revealed by the people in them. Furthermore, 
when the study of the occupation is psychometric, it is on the 
stable characteristics of the occupation with considerations of time 
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and sequence disregarded. Thus while the psychology of occupa- 
tions has been essentially differential psychology, the psychology 
of careers is essentially developmental psychology. Both, it should 
be clear, are needed: in stressing the need for a psychology of 
careers, the intent is to combine it with the psychology of occupa- 
tions in order to constitute a sound and workable vocational psy- 
chology, a psychology of vocational development or of career 
development. 

Life Stages and Career Patterns: When the decisions and ad- 
justments which people are called upon to make are analysed, 
as in Buehler's pioneer work (1933) and in Havighurst's more 
recent study (1953), it is found that the developmental tasks of 
one period of life tend to differ from those of another period of 
life. This is, of course, hardly a novel observation: that infants 
must learn to walk and talk, children to be silent at certain times 
and in certain places, and adolescents and young adults to say 
certain things but not others when they do speak, is a common- 
place (compare the implications of “Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings" with those of “It is not until the age of 40 that one 
is a diplomat"). But the careful analysis of the life tasks charac- 
teristic of a given stage of development, and the characterization 
of each stage according to the nature of its developmental tasks, 
is novel. Such an approach led Buehler to identify five life 
stages: growth (birth to about age 14), exploration (15-24), 
establishment (25-44), maintenance (45-64), and decline (65 on), 
the principal developmental process of each life stage being the 
basis for naming it. Ginzberg and associates (1951), Super 
(1957), the Career Pattern Study (Super et al, 1957), and some 
of the Harvard Studies of Career Development (O'Hara and 
Tiedeman, 1959) have made use of these concepts. 

Analysing a different type of data, Miller and Form (1951) 
arrived at a somewhat similar classification of life stages. "Their 
interest, unlike. Buehler's and Havighurst’s, was exclusively in 
occupations. Their data were the occupations engaged in by a 
representative sample of men throughout their life spans. Ana- 
lysing these for stability and change in the sequence of work 
which makes up the career, they identified work periods which 
they named the initial (while in school), trial (early full-time 
work which is often short-lived), stable (normally in mature 
adulthood), and retirement work periods (after giving ир em- 
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ployment). They extended these concepts, however, in two parti- 
cularly helpful ways. 

First, they recognised, implicitly if not explicitly, that the con- 
cept of stages should not be applied rigidly; instead, they noted 
that careers can be typed in the same manner as life stages. 
Analysis of stability and change in the career showed that some 
men continue to change about throughout life, while others have 
stable periods followed by new periods of trial leading to stabilisa- 
tion for a second or third time. Thus they identify stable (direct 
entry into the life-work), conventional (trial leading to stability), 
unstable, and multiple-trial careers. The processes which charac- 
terize the life stages are, therefore, processes which continue more 
or less throughout life, often in the sequence of initial-trial-stable- 
decline. Tiedeman (1958) has used this concept in his develop- 
ment of a theory of position choice, in which each decision con- 
cerning the occupancy of a position is viewed as involving ex- 
ploration, establishment, and maintenance. 

Secondly, Miller and Form classified men at each of the socio- 
economic levels according to career patterns, and found the ex- 
pected economic determinant: stable and conventional career pat- 
terns are more common at the higher socio-economic levels, multi- 
ple-trial and unstable patterns at the lower socio-economic levels. 

These life stage and career pattern concepts and findings raise 
a number of questions in the realm of vocational psychology which 
were never raised by data on individual differences in relation to 
occupational status. Parental socio-economic status is, Davidson 
and Anderson (1937), Miller and Form (1951), and others have 
shown, the starting point of the adult career pattern and one of 
its major determinants, but it is not the only determinant, as 
shown by the substantial numbers of persons whose careers are 
not what would have been predicted on the basis of the parental 
status. Intelligence, we know, is related to adult occupational 
status. But what are the other determinants of movement from 
position to position as the career unfolds, and how do the inter- 
action of these determinants, and the achievement of a given 
position at any one point in the career, influence the movement 
toward and the attainment of the next position? These questions 
have not been the subjects of investigation by sociologists, who 
seem to have been interested primarily in social status when study- 
ing mobility, nor of economists, whose interest in labour mobility 
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has been in the extent of movement and in its relationship to eco- 
nomic variables such as rates of pay. Neither have they been 
investigated by psychologists, who seem to have generally been 
unaware of the concept of and findings concerning careers. 

Career Prediction versus Occupational Prediction: The classical 
problem in vocational guidance, as I have pointed out elsewhere 
(Super, 1954, 1957), has been that of predicting occupational 
choice or occupational success; the classical method has been that 
of relating test scores prior to entry into the labour market to oc- 
cupational status some time later. The researcher and the coun- 
selor deal, in this model, with status at two points in time. In- 
termediate and subsequent statuses are disregarded: despite the 
fact that the counselor is well aware of the needs and problems 
of training and entry, and despite widespread recognition of the 
facts of occupational mobility, this model matches youth and jobs 
and assumes that, once the match is made, the lucky pair lives 
happily ever after. This model may be called the occupational 
prediction. model. 

But interest in vocational development or career development 
(terms which I think we may now use synonymously even though 
I see the possibility of eventually making a useful distinction) has 
led some theorists and researchers to become interested in what 
we may call the career model, in the problem and method of 
career prediction. 

Whereas an occupation is, by definition, a group of jobs and 
positions, and hence essentially a group of tasks performed by one 
person, a career is the sequence of occupations, jobs, and posi- 
tions in the life of an individual. Some persons would, it is true, 
restrict the use of the term career to a sequence involving more 
than mere time, work, and a person, to a ladder-like progression 
involving vertical mobility. But others, and I am one of them, 
consider it more useful to have the term denote any sequence in 
the life of one person, be the mobility vertical or lateral, the 
occupations related and on the same ladder or unrelated and on 
different ladders. 

Career prediction, then, involves taking into account the sequ- 
ence of occupations, jobs, and positions which a given person is 
likely to occupy. It may be unnecessary to undertake predicting 
the total sequence from cradle to grave, or even from high school 
or college until retirement. But to have a better understanding of 
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the nature and determinants of this sequence, and the systematic 
organisation of these data in such a manner as to facilitate the 
prediction of the academic and of the early occupational positions 
ОЁ a career, would be of great practical value to counselors and 
to clients. 

The problem which I would like to pin-point in connection with 
career prediction is that of. organising the data for prediction. The 
occupational. prediction model has, as already implied, methods 
which are quite appropriate for prediction from one point in time 
to one other point in time: these are the multiple regression equa- 
tion and the multiple discriminant function. But what statistical 
methods are appropriate for predicting from several points in 
time to a later series of points in time? Figures 1, 2, and 3 
illustrate schematically the differences in method. Figure 1 shows 
the method of the regression equation.(1) 

The regression model takes predictor data at an early stage 
of the career, in this case at age 18, and uses regression data to 
predict later success in any one occupation or in each of several 
occupations which he might enter. Мое that the fact that the 
subject may hold several different positions at successive ages 
15 disregarded: thus the cross-sections of ages 25, 30, and 40 
are left blank. The prediction of success in law, teaching, account- 
ing, or sales at some time in adulthood (age 35 in Figure 1) is 
treated as though this position, this moment in time, were the 
equivalent of a career, which is actually а sequence of positions 
in time. 

Figure 2 shows the method of the discriminant function with 
its statement of the likelihood of individual X, entering the labor 
market at age 18, being in any one of the occupations a, b, c, d, 
and z as an adult, again treating a moment in time as a span of 
time, 

Figure 3 shows schematically the method of career prediction 
in which the question is the prediction, on the basis of the past 
sequential occupancy of positions a, ai, aii, etc., by individual X, 
of his future sequential occupancy of some combination of poten- 
tial positions b, bi, bii, c, ci, cii, d, di, dii, etc., e.g., bvi, суй, 
dvii, eviii, or biii, civ, diii, and eiii. 

(1) I am indebted to my colleagues of the Career Pattern Study, and 
particularly to Dr. Henry Borow, Visiting Research Associate in the 


Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for help in developing this figure. 
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Figure 1 
The Regression Model 
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Figure 2 
The Discriminant Model 
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Figure 3 
The Career Model 
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In my earlier discussion of these notions (Super, 1954a, 1957) 
I referred to the method which might be appropriate for career 
prediction as the thematic-extrapolative method. This was a term 
selected, somewhat reluctantly, after a consideration of the clini- 
cal, as contrasted with statistical, method of career prediction. 
This resort to clinical methods was used because of the embryo- 
nic nature of our knowledge of career development, our partial 
understanding of its determinants, and the lack of previous at- 
tention to career prediction by psychologists and other statisti- 
cally minded behaviour scientists. Here, I have attempted to re- 
formulate the problem in the light of somewhat more knowledge 
of these matters and of the promise of attention to vocational 
development by statistically minded researchers. We have here 
a field for research which promises important practical outcomes. 
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Current Status of The Psychology of Careers: Та a recent 
paper in the Journal of Counseling Psychology Borow has reported 
on current research programmes in vocational or career develop- 
ment (Borow, 1960). Work by Tyler (1951, 1955), Blau and others 
(1956), Roe (1957), Holland (1959), and Merwin and DiVesta 
(1959) is noted, Small's (1953) should also be mentioned, and 
particular attention is paid to the Harvard Studies in Career De- 
velopment being carried on under Tiedeman's supervision (largely 
mimeographed and in process of publication, but see, e.g., O'Hara 
and Tiedeman, 1959), the Career Pattern Study of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute at Teachers College, Columbia University 
(Super et al, 1957; Super and Overstreet, 1960), the Japanese 
research in vocational development directed by Masuda and 
Fujimoto (unpublished but in process), and the research in the 
development of vocational interests and their role in the deter- 
mination of early vocational development carried on in France 
by Larcebeau (1958). Interest in vocational development is there- 
fore not limited to its countries of origin (Austria and Germany), 
nor to the country in which the greatest number of projects is 
now being carried on (the U.S.A.): it is more than a passing fad, 
and like other serious work in psychology transcends national 
and linguistic barriers. In India, the recent work of Bharadwaj 
(1959) and the experience of the Mehtas with the Career Pattern 
Study (Mehenti, 1954) may herald the launching of research 
along similar lines. We can do no better, in closing, than sum- 
marize current trends by quoting Borow's listing of the important 
characteristics of these projects and theories of career develop- 
ment (Borow, 1960): 

1. Emphasis is on the generation of hypothetical constructs 
and the consequent use of explanatory principles and causal 
connections rather than exclusively upon the invention and use 
of intervening variables in the testing of response-response laws. 

2. Current formulations in psychodynamics are invoked to 
account for vocational development and choice in terms of the 
subjects need structure. 

3. Ego psychology (self-theory) is employed both to specify 
an important source of knowledge about the subject's behaviour 
and to hypothesize about the relations between his perceptions 
and his social choices. . .. 
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4. Movement through major prevocational choices and sub- 
sequent vocational choices is postulated as a lawful, hence, 
hypothetically predictable process. ... 

5. Vocational development theory emanates from general de- 
velopmental theory and its derivable laws hold a formal rela- 
tionship to those of general developmental theory. ... 

6. Life-long, vocation-related behaviours (are deemed to) 
occur within an ordered sequence of life stages and are to be 
interpreted with reference to the vocational developmental tasks 
which. each successive life stage poses in the culture. 

7. Childhood experiences (are believed to) contribute im- 
portantly to the differentiation of capacities and motives and, 
consequently, to the history of the individual's career 
development. 

8. Longitudinal research design is generally preferable to 
cross-sectional research design since the evolution of adequate 
career development theory requires the continuous mapping of 
the linkage between antecedent conditions and consequent 
behaviour. 

The “freshly cultivated field," as Borow calls it, appears to 
have a rich soil and a number of willing workers. It promises a 
revitalizing of vocational psychology, as more of its research is 
published and as more projects, better grounded in theory which 
is continuously being refined, get under way. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY IN GREAT BRITAIN 
by R. C. Oldfield 


Pror. OLDFIELD, the author of this article, is the Director of the 
Institute ој Experimental Psychology, University of Oxford. 
During the years 1932 to 1939, he did research work at the Cam- 
bridge Psychological Laboratory in experimental psychology 
under the direction of Prof. F. C. Bartlett. This was followed 
Бу research in the psychological consequence of brain injury and 
disease, which he did in the Department of Neurosurgery, Rad- 
cliffe Infirmary, Oxford. During the Second World War, his 
expert knowledge was utilised by the Technical Branch of the 
Royal Air Force. After the War, he worked as Lecturer in 
General Psychology in the University of Oxford and later as Lec- 
turer in Experimental Psychology. He became Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Reading in 1950, and in 1956 Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Professor of Psychology and Director of the 
Institute of Experimental Psychology, University of Oxford. 

In the present paper the author outlines the development of 
experimental psychology in British Universities. The nature and 
scope of research activities in Departments of Experimental Psy- 
chology have also been described briefly by the author, though 
as pointed out by him, research in experimental psychology is not 
confined to psychological laboratories but extends to other depart- 
ments such as those of physiology, zoology and even the physical 
Sciences. 

A tendency in the past to treat psychology as a biological science 
has often given rise to the criticism that British experimentalists 
neglect the more revealing aspects of emotion and motivation. 
This change is no longer valid, for modern experimental psycho- 
logy draws to it workers from neighbouring disciplines as well. 
The author then proceeds to indicate in brief survey the range of 
problems which engages the attention of psychologists in Britain. 


Нар the proposals to institute a Psychological Laboratory made 
in 1871 by James Ward, the philosopher, been approved by the 
University of Cambridge, the subject would have got an earlier 
formal start in Great Britain than it did in Germany under the 
leadership of Wilhelm Wundt. Ward's idea met with opposition, 
notably that of a contemporary mathematician, who alleged. that 
it ‘smacked of materialism’, and some twenty-five years were to 
pass before a beginning was made almost simultaneously in Lon- 
don, under James Sully, in Oxford under William McDougall, and 
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in Cambridge, in somewhat physiological guise, under W.H.R. 
Rivers. Even so, its development was chequered in an academic 
atmosphere already challenged by the speedy growth of other 
scientific activities of more evident impact. The interests of Spear- 
man at University College, London, moved into less experimental 
fields and McDougall's initially vigorous effort at Oxford failed 
to take root and finally fell а victim to the upheavals of the first 
world war. Only at Cambridge, first Charles Myers and later 
F. C. Bartlett were able slowly to build a continuous tradition of 
teaching and research which, though on a small scale, could pro- 
vide a firm basis for the expansion of the 1930's and 40's. Thus 
it has come about that the influence of the Cambridge School has 
been widely felt, and when in the late 30's and after the war chairs 
of psychology and experimental laboratories were instituted in 
most British universities, teachers and research workers to quite 
a large extent came from the same stable and shared common 
attitudes and interests. The foundation in 1946 of the Experi- 
mental Psychology Group (re-formed in 1958 as the Experimental 
Psychology Society) provided a forum for the effective exchange 
of ideas and the communication of conclusions. Now, in 1961, 
there are experimental laboratories for teaching and research in 
some two out of every three British universities. But university 
departments are not the only places in which experimental re- 
search is pursued. Not only is there the Medical Research Coun- 
cil’s Applied Psychology Unit at Cambridge, but experimental 
psychologists are scattered around in other research institutions 
such, for instance, as the Institute of Aviation Medicine at Farn- 
borough and the Road Research Laboratory at Harmondsworth. 
Since the war, too, a lively interest in psychological problems has 
grown up in a number of departments of physics, engineering and 
biology, whose outcome has been a lot of fruitful collaboration 
and cross fertilization. 

The original close association of the Psychological with the 
Physiological Laboratory at Cambridge (they were and still are 
housed in adjoining buildings) has undoubtedly left its mark on 
the activities of psychologists all over Britain. Thus there is a 
continuing preoccupation with the mechanisms of sensation and 
perception and with the manner in which the central nervous 
system analyses and filters incoming sensory messages and “рго- 
cesses" (to use a current jargon) the information in them, so as 
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to underlie conscious awareness and initiate motor activity ap- 
propriate to the requirements of the organism vis-a-vis its environ- 
ment. There is a persistent urge to try to devise experiments in 
such a way as to make physical measurement the means of de- 
ciding between hypotheses about underlying processes. Investi- 
gations, even of higher and more elaborate psychological func- 
tions, tend so far as possible to be thrown into a form suggested 
by physiological research. There is an increasing tendency to turn 
to animal subjects in order to gain a preliminary foothold on the 
difficult andeuncertain territory of human nature. Broadly speak- 
ing, all this amounts to an unshakeable conviction that psycho- 
logy is а biological science. This has sometimes given rise to 
the reproach that British experimentalists have tended to get bog- 
ged down in the relatively uninteresting and humanly unimportant 
and unrevealing field of what used to be called the cognitive pro- 
cesses, and have left unexplored the mysteries of emotion and 
motivation. Some present trends suggest, however, that this re- 
proach will have less force in the near future than it may have 
done in the past. Be this as it may, it is pleasing to record 
that experimental psychology as at present conceived attracts more 
and more able and well-qualified young workers and that colla- 
boration with other scientists in neighbouring disciplines is on 
the increase. 

Any attempt to convey a sense of the problems which currently 
engage the attention of experimental psychologists in Britain must 
inevitably be selective. One topic which has had a wide appeal 
in the past fifteen years is the analysis of human skill. This grew 
out of the studies of fatigue in air crew which the late Kenneth 
Craik and his collaborators, inspired and guided by Sir Frederic 
Bartlett, carried out in the Cambridge laboratory during the war. 
Craik early on envisaged the problems of skill in terms of the 
principles which apply to those kinds of self-regulating machines, 
Such as guided missiles and computers, which engineers have so 
startlingly developed in recent years. Accordingly, there has been 
much emphasis in hypothesis, experiment and interpretation upon 
the role of the information which is fed back, via the various 
sensory channels, as to the changes consequent upon each consti- 
tuent act in the skilled sequence, and upon the manner in which 
that information serves to initiate and control subsequent acts in 
the series. In some relatively simple cases, it has been possible 
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to formulate analogues, mechanical or electrical, whose behaviour 
approximates to that of the human skilled agent. Such work in- 
evitably brings into prominence the time-relations of successive 
stimuli and responses. Much effort has accordingly been expend- 
ed in the further experimental analysis of reaction times, especially 
in relation to the effects of warning signals, and to the so-called 
*psychological refractory period'—that is, the period following the 
beginning of one act during which the latter can neither be modi- 
fied nor a fresh act initiated. In this field of research, W.E. Hick 
at Cambridge has been prominent in effecting basic, applications 
of cybernetic and information theory to the understanding of se- 
quential reactions. А. Welford, also at Cambridge, has brought 
these conceptions into relation with the problems of the effect of 
ageing on human skill. At Oxford, under the general guidance 
of H. Kay, R. Davis and others have made an intensive study 
of the factors which control timing in a connected sequence of 
reactions. Controversial thunder continues to rumble around the 
concepts of the psychological refractory period and “single-chan- 
nel processing” of information. 

To turn to a seemingly very different, but not wholly unrelated, 
field, the experimental analysis of animal behaviour, especially 
in relation to learning and motivation, has claimed much atten- 
tion. The theoretical formulations of Hull and his suc- 
cessors evoked a lively and critical interest in Britain. A good 
deal of experimentation, especially in London, Cambridge and 
Oxford, chiefly on rats, was devoted to testing the more crucial 
points of neo-behaviouristic theory. Some of the investigators in 
question, notably Deutsch, have been led to formulate fresh forms 
of theory and to posit mechanisms inspired more directly by 
cybernetic principles than by classical conditioned reflex formulae. 
Some of these have seen the light of day in the shape of actual 
working machines which learn mazes and exhibit some degree of 
"insight." 

Other workers in the field of animal behaviour have increasingly 
directed their attention to mechanisms underlying the discrimin- 
ation of perceived patterns, while yet others have been attempting 
to elucidate the environmental and physiological determinants of 
motivation, especially appetite. Work in the first of these direc- 
tions initially took the form of checking and extending the earlier 
experiments of Lashley and his followers on the equivalence of 
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perceptual forms. Now there is an increasing tendency to make 
use of surgical interference with the nervous structures responsi- 
ble. Interest in the latter field of appetite mechanisms has grown 
up partly through concern with the problem of what constitutes 
‘reinforcement’ in a learning process and partly from the increas- 
ingly close interest paid by psychologists to the behavioural studies 
and theoretical formulations of the school of zoologists, inspired 
by Lorenz and his associates, who style themselves ‘ethologists.’ 
Here again, latterly, there has been resort to neurosurgical 
expedients. 

The exigencies of the war and of an increasingly complex post- 
war world have thrown into prominence the importance of spoken 
language as a means of communication between individuals. This 
in turn has led to a considerable amount of experimental work in 
this field being undertaken in psychological and other research 
institutions in Britain. The pioneering work of Broadbent at the 
Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, and of E. C. Cherry of the 
Department of Electrical Engineering at Imperial College, Lon- 
don, on the conditions which enable an individual to segregate 
and pay attention to a single vocal message among a number of 
others which may compete. with it in the total auditory stimulus 
has been vigorously followed up in Cambridge, Oxford and Read- 
ing. As a result, some useful progress has been made in under- 
standing the nature of the ‘filters’ in the central nervous system 
which operate to exclude unwanted material. The technique, 
originally devised by Cherry, of "speech-shadowing"—that is, 
causing the subject to repeat aloud speech fed into one or both 
of his ears via telephones—has proved extremely fruitful in the 
study of these problems. Another problem in this field which 
has attracted considerable attention is that of the part played by 
what the speaker or singer hears of his own voice in the control 
of its characteristics. Early experiments in which the sound of 
the speaker's own voice is abolished by a loud masking tone fed 
into both ears made it plain that ‘auditory feed-back’ plays a far 
larger part than had been previously suspected. In these condi- 
tions of masking, speech of normal pitch and intensity is im- 
possible and even a trained singer cannot sing a scale in tune. If 
a speaker is allowed to hear the sound of his own voice but de- 
layed by a quarter of a second or so, a most surprising disrup- 
tion of his speech takes place, the effect being akin to that of a 
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large dose of alcohol or a lower motor neurone lesion. What the 
bearing of this effect upon the cerebral mechanisms which under- 
lie speech may be is by no means clear, and further work is in 
progress to elucidate it. Deutsch and Clarkson, for instance, 
taking the simpler problem of the maintenance of a pitch of a 
sung note, have examined the effect of delayed feedback upon the 
fluctuations of frequency which occur normally. Singing a note 
of constant pitch is a simple but highly skilled act, and experi- 
ments of this kind may be expected to provide an admirable op- 
portunity for the further analysis of the nervous mechanisms 
of skiil. 

Among other traditional preoccupations which remain with us 
are the study of thinking and memory, and the pursuit of psycho- 
physics. In the latter field there has been clear progress in the 
refinement of the classical methods we owe to Fechner. It has 
been recognized, for instance, that the individual judgments in a 
series of responses made by a subject are not independent of one 
another, and this has been established by the careful analysis of 
statistical trends in psychophysical data. Corrections for this 
factor have been introduced and it has been shown that it may be 
responsible for some of the apparent fluctuations of sensory thresh- 
hold which have recently aroused interest. Another development 
has been the application of the probit analysis to the computa- 
tion of threshold values from psychophysical data. It is entertain- 
ing to recall that the statisticians who originally devised this me- 
thod for the study of the efficacy of insecticides acknowledged 
that it stems directly from Fechner's original psychophysical work. 

A relatively large volume of experimental research has been 
carried out in the fields of thinking and memory, a great deal of 
which owes its inspiration to Sir Frederic Bartlett’s book Кетет- 
bering, published in 1932. Many attempts have been made by 
experiment to clarify the conception of ‘schema’ as originally 
formulated by him and Sir Henry Head and these have often 
involved the effort to make Bartlett's original forms of investiga- 
tion more quantitative. A great deal of this work has been car- 
ried out under the guidance of О. L. Zangwill, Bartlett’s successor 
at Cambridge. On the whole, it would probably now be agreed 
that, remarkably original and suggestive as was Bartlet's work 
in this field, further progress will depend upon the intrusion of 
some fresh starting point for theory. There have indeed been 
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some indications that the impact of information theory has pro- 
vided this fresh spur. And speculation as to the essential mechan- 
isms of memory has not left out of count the possibility that 
reverberating neural networks or circuits may play an important 
role in the storage of information. As for the study of thinking, 
this also has shown a recent tendency to take a more strictly 
quantitative turn. J. Whitfield at London, for instance, has de- 
vised game-like situations in which it is possible to compute the 
alternative outcomes at every stage and to compare the subject's 
moves against this standard, while Mackworth at the Applied Psy- 
chology Unit, Cambridge, has investigated the effects of speed-and 
load-stress on the making of decisions which involve simple kinds 
of thinking. 

It will be apparent to the British reader that the selection of 
material in the foregoing account has been heavily determined by 
the author's personal interests and relationships. It may never- 
theless perhaps serve as a sample of the kind of work that is 
going on in experimental psychology in this country, even ifa 
great deal of equal importance and significance has had to be 
omitted. Another contemporary feature which ought to be men- 
tioned is the increasing frequency with which psychological work 
is to be found in progress in departments of physiology. zoology 
and even the physical sciences. The only way to gain acquaint- 
ance with the whole range of present-day experimental psychology 
in Britain is to peruse the British Journal of Psychology and the 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology. Although by no 
means all British experimental work finds its way into these two 
journals, some going to those in America and other overseas 
countries, all the major topics of interest are reflected т their 
pages, and. references to papers elsewhere will make it possible 
to follow гир: each. 


RECENT TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY 


by Clifford T. Morgan 


Dr. СїлЕЕОВР T. Morcan was educated in Maryville College 
(Tennesee) and in the University of Rochester (New York). After 
being on the Faculty of Harvard University he served during World 
War Il as Technical Aide to the Division of Physics, National 
Defense Research Committee, for which he received a Presidential 
Certificate of Appreciation. Joining Johns Hopkins University in 
1945, he re-established the Department of Psychology and served 
as its Chairman until 1954. From 1950 until 1959 he was Consult- 
ing Editor of the McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. At present he 
is working in the Department of Psychology of the University of 
Wisconsin. He is a consultant to government agencies as well 
as to private industry. He is author or co-author of Physiological 
Psychology, Applied Experimental Psychology, Introduction to 
Psychology, How to Study and numerous scientific articles. 

In the present article the author gives an outline of the nature 
and scope of general psychology. The author has recalled that 
20 or 30 years ago students in the U.S.A. did not find the study 
of general psychology of any interest. They enrolled in general 
psychology courses only to fulfil routine requirements. The situa- 
tion has changed with the publication of Ruch's Psychology and 
Life in 1937. This text-book is based on the fact that psychology 
should be stimulating and illuminating to the students. It goes 
beyond the conventional grounding in scientific psychology and 
shows how psychology is related to life. This new approach to 
general psychology has made psychology widely appreciated, res- 
pected and utilized in business, industry, education and other 
professions. The author describes in detail the present-day trends 
in teaching the pure and applied aspects of general psychology. 


ALMOST any of the recognized sciences can be regarded as having 
two dimensions, one orthogonal to the other. One is the insular, 
pure dimension. It covers the range of problems and knowledge 
in which those working in the field have become interested with- 
out regard to any applications or to relationships with other fields 
of knowledge. In a word, this is the pure science. The other 
dimension is not so easily named, for it is not necessarily applied 
in the sense that we ordinarily used the word ‘applied’. It is, how- 
ever, a dimension of contact with other fields of knowledge both 
pure and applied. It covers the problems and knowledge in which 
people in other fields look to the science for help and under- 
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standing. For this reason, it is perhaps best called the field dim- 
ension of the science. 

Та several sciences, including psychology, the pure or funda- 
mental aspects of the subject are regarded as “general.” In 
psychology, general psychology has classically included the funda- 
mental problems of sensation, perception, motivation, learning, 
and thinking. When personality, intelligence, and abilities Ъе- 
came the subject of pure research, these were added to general 
psychology. Fields of psychology, on the other hand, have tradi- 
tionally included such subjects as industrial psychology, social 
psychology, physiological psychology, educational psychology, 
and—the latest arrival—engineering psychology. How many fields 
are on the list, however, is rather arbitrary and depends on how 
thin one wishes to slice the cake. 

It is fairly obvious that general psychology is the kind of psy- 
chology that interests psychologists, and usually not other people. 
For reasons of temperament, interests, or training, individuals 
outside psychology have not become interested in the fundamental 
problems of pure psychology. The student of education, on the 
other hand, is most likely to be interested in educational psycho- 
logy; the business student, industrial psychology: the student of 
social sciences, social psychology; and so on. 

With these distinctions in mind, we may consider how general 
psychology and the fields of psychology have developed in the 
last fifty years. Actually, they have come along side by side, 
with advances being made at an accelerating pace in both. On 
the other hand, general psychology was relatively stronger fifty 
years ago, while the fields of psychology have become most pro- 
minent recently. This has been reflected both in the teaching of 
psychology at the college level and in the specialization of students 
at the graduate level. Е 

As far back аз 1910, there were comparatively few applications 
of psychology, nor had it established really virile relations with 
other fields. General psychology was then about all there was to 
psychology. It is not surprising, therefore, that teachers usually 
taught general psychology as the subject matter of the first course 
in psychology. The classic introductory books of this period, and 
indeed well into the 1930’s, usually covered the subject matter of 
general psychology, with chapters on the senses and. learning as 
their principal emphasis. James’ Principles (1890, 1913), later 
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Woodworth's Psychology (1921) are examples of much used 
books devoted primarily to general psychology. Although these 
books, and other leading texts, often presented some interesting 
practical illustrations of the principles of general psychology, their 
fare consisted mostly of ihe kind of pure psychology that psycho- 
logists were then most interested їп. Psychology was taught as the 
general psychologist sees it, not as the student or the person in 
another field might see it. 

Many students found all this dull fare. They enrolled in the 
first course in psychology because it was required, because they 
mistakenly expected to find something of "practical" value, or 
because they were planning careers in medicine, engineering, busi- 
ness, etc. and thought psychology might be relevant to their pro- 
gramme. Most were not interested in the pure-science problems of 
general psychology, nor in the relatively obscure phenomena of 
the subject, as most are not today. Yet that is what they got. 
As a result, it is fairly commonplace, at least in the United States, 
to find individuals who took courses in general psychology 20 to 
30 years ago and have little to show for it except a bitter distaste 
for the subject. 

АП this changed, though at first slowly, with the publication 
of Ruch's Psychology and Life in 1937. To quote Professor 
Ruch's words, “ТЕ was based on a simple idea—that psychology, 
of all subjects, should be stimulating and illuminating to students 
and that a text for beginning students should go beyond the con- 
ventional grounding in scientific psychology to show how psycho- 
logy is related to life. It was the author's conviction that this 
further responsibility could be met without loss of scientific rigor 
—that, on the contrary, the conventional aims of the general 
course would actually be better served that way.(1) In seeking 
to attain this objective, Ruch came out with a radically different 
book. 

American introductory textbooks in psychology have never 
been the same since. True, we have many different kinds of 
books, some of them leaning toward classical general psychology. 
Of these, Munn’s Fundamentals (3rd Ed., 1956) is one of the 
greatest. In general, however, most of the books, and certainly the 
most widely accepted books since Ruch's first edition, have com- 


(1) From the Preface. Ruch, F. L. Psychology and Life (5 ed.) Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman, 1958. 
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bined both the principles of general psychology and the applica- 
tions of psychology to life. This new tradition is now well en- 
sconced in the United States. The writer is one who believes the 
change was for the good. and attempted in his Introduction (1956) 
to produce a book that was applied and interesting while at the 
same time introducing the student to the rudiments of general 
psychology. Among other things, this new approach to intro- 
ductory psychology seems to have made psychology much more 
widely appreciated, respected, and utilized in business, industry, 
and other professions. 

Two important points of educational philosophy are involved. 
One is that students must be motivated and interested if they are 
to learn. It is possible, of course, to make psychology so popular 
and unscientific that it is cheapened and of little value. On the 
other hand, by teaching a classical general psychology, we appeal 
to such a limited number of students—usually those who later 
become psychologists—that we do little for the vast majority. 
Somewhere in between is a compromise that cultivates interest, 
yet manages to get across the principles of psychology, both 
general and applied. 

Secondly, the teacher of psychology has an obligation both to 
the students who are potential psychologists and to those who 
will go into: other vocations. The latter are by far the most 
humerous, constituting 95 percent or more of those taking intro- 
ductory psychology. There is much too much to learn in college 
and too little time to learn it in. The non-psychologist has a right 
to expect that he should have the opportunity to learn those things 
which will do him the greatest good in his own life and work. 

It follows then that the introductory course should be oriented 
toward non-psychologists rather than the psychology major. It 
should present both the principles of general psychology and the 
fields of application of psychology. It should do both of these 
things by findng ways of motivating and interesting the student 
in learning and in later making use of psychology. These objec- 
tives, at any rate, have been widely accepted in recent years and 
are represented in the textbooks used most frequently in the 
United States. 

АП this means, in part, that general psychology is for the 
psychologist, while fields of psychology are for other people. This 
statement applies not only to the introductory course but to ad- 
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vanced training as well. Students in other fields profit best by 
taking courses oriented toward their own interests. The pre-medi- 
cal student learns the most that will benefit him by following up 
the introductory course with courses in physiological and ab- 
normal psychology, the business student with courses in person- 
al and industrial psychology, the social science student with a 
course in social psychology, the engineering student with a course 
in engineering psychology (human engineering) and industrial 
psychology. This is the pattern that has besn developing in 
American higher education, and it seems to serve well the needs 
of diverse groups of non-psychologists. 

The student majoring in psychology, on the other hand, can 
develop best by emphasizing training in general psychology. Un- 
fortunately, the curriculum is rich with offerings in the fields of 
psychology, and some students inadvisedly spend too much time 
in these courses. On the whole, however, psychology majors are 
encouraged to take general experimental psychology, statistics, and 
other courses that concentrate on the fundamental problems and 
methods of general psychology. They are also urged to take 
“general” courses in the natural sciences. 

At the graduate level, the philosophy is similar. Most graduate 
schools have either a "pro-seminar" or a series of prescribed 
courses that cover at an advanced level the subject matter of 
general psychology. Some use the Stevens Handbook (1951) as 
a text; others use many different texts. In any case, most regard 
sensation, perception, learning, thinking, and other areas of 
general psychology, as well as statistical methods, as the proper 
“core” training for all psychologists. After this is over, in the 
last two years of pre-doctoral work, the student then specializes. 
If he is to be a “general psychologist,” he will specialize in an 
area such as vision or learning. If he is to be an applied psycho- 
logist, he will concentrate in his field of application, e.g., industrial 
psychology, clinical psychology, or engineering psychology. 

To sum up, general psychology is the study of such funda- 
mental topics as sensation, perception, motivation, and learning 
from the point of view of pure science. Some years ago, general 
psychology was stressed at all levels of instruction. As the spe- 
cialized fields of psychology, such as industrial, physiological, and 
educational, have developed, material from these fields, parti- 
cularly the applied, has been introduced into the first course. At 
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the same time, courses in each field have been offered for students 
outside of psychology in order that they may utilize psychology 
in their own disciplines and professions. At the graduate level, 
too, students of psychology, after taking a core curriculum in 
general psychology, are increasingly specializing in one of the 
fields of psychology. In this way, psychology appears to be best 
fulfilling its responsibility both to the pure science of general 
psychology and to those who make use of psychology in other 
fields or merely in life itself. 


SOME RECENT TRENDS IN DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by Henry H. Ferguson 


Pror. HENRY Н. FERGUSON Лаз been Lecturer in-charge, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, St. Salvator's College, University of St. 
Andrews, since 1947. He has rich and wide experience in teach- 
ing and research in psychology extending over thirty years. During 
the war years he was Consultant Psychologist to the Director of 
Scientific Developments for the Defence Forces in New Zealand. 
His published works deal among other subjects with incentives 
and 1.0., experiments on the validity of judgments obtained by 
interviews and postal questionnaires, road accidents and dark 
adaptation. 

In the present article he traces the recent trends in develop- 
mental psychology. Introducing the reader to the area covered 
by the subject, he lists the main personality characteristics which 
concern the psychologist. He then describes the influence of 
tradition апа professional responsibility on the investigator. The 
approach to investigation of a psychologist is largely determined 
by his training, professional problems and opportunities and it is 
the differences in these factors that tend to promote and perpetu- 
ate different trends. Another important aspect is the source of 
investigation. Theories and practical problems both play an im- 
portant role in provoking inquiries, and psychologists are begin- 
ning to recognise that their study is a normative as well as a 
positive science. Dr. Ferguson next proceeds to state how methods 
of investigations constitute a well-developed and continuing trend 
in contemporary psychology. He concludes his interesting account 
by stressing certain specific questions on which developmental 
psychology has focussed attention such as the relative claims of 
heredity and environment, the thinking process and the develop- 
ment and decline of skills. 


THE AREA OF DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


I SHALL attempt first of all to indicate the area of developmental 
psychology. I shall do so by asking you to consider the various 
personality characteristics which you might consider it necessary 
to mention in a letter of reference. True, of course, the charac- 
teristics you would mention in any one reference would depend 
on the nature of the position applied for, but I should think that 
I am right in supposing that you would refer, if you could do so 
and if you considered them relevant, to the following: — 
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(i) Intellectual characteristics—the accuracy and clarity of 
thought, the extent of the tendency to ask questions and 
whether, on the whole, the questions asked tend to be 
worthwhile. 

(ii) Knowledge—the store of information possessed and 
whether it is well-ordered. 

(iii) Skills—e.g. number of words per minute on a 
typewriter, verbal facility, ease and effectiveness in dealing with 
people. 

(iv) Stylistic traits—politeness, talkativeness, etc. 

(v) Temperament—the general climate of the emotions. 
(vi) Interests and Values—-political, social, economic, etc. 

(vii) Recreations—hockey, music, painting, etc. 

(viii) Moral ^ qualities—honesty, ^ persistence, reliability, 
courage, etc. 

(ix) Appearance and Physique. 

Тће above list, which has benefited from С. У. Allport's re- 
cent analysis (1), is not meant to be exhaustive, It is only an 
indication of the sorts of characteristics to which any well-edu- 
cated person—not necessarily а psychologist—is likely to draw 
attention in a letter of reference. Psychologists ask questions 
about such personality characteristics. How best can they be 
described? Can they be measured? How are they interrelated? 
To what extent are they to be understood in terms of heredity 
and environment? Can they be modified? Sometimes their efforts 
are primarily directed at attempting to understand, sometimes at 
attempting to ameliorate, or utilise, such characteristics. But 
human beings are not the only subjects. Many other creatures 
are investigated and for a number of good reasons, including 
within recent times the need to learn more about the influence 
of various drugs—‘psychopharmacology’ (6). 


THE INFLUENCE OF TRADITION 
AND PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
As is to be expected, the contributions of any particular investi- 
gator depend in large measure on his theoretical and factual train- 
ing, on his value judgments, and on the professional problems 
with which he has to cope. As Popper (25) has so forcefully 
indicated, scientists do not sit down before the facts like little 
children and start observing. An investigator possessed of a good 
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training in medical science may ask and attempt to answer ques- 
tions concerned with anatomical, physiological and related be- 
havioural development. Ап outstanding contributor of this kind 
has been Professor Leonard Carmichael (9). If the investigator 
has been exposed to some particular set of theoretical assumptions 
such as the doctrine of G. F. Stout to the effect that cognitive, 
affective and conative tendencies (including practical activity) 
are mutually interrelated, there is the possibility that he will ask 
and attempt to answer such questions as: —How does knowledge 
of results influence output? How do incentives influence perform- 
ance? Professor C. A. Mace (17, 18, 20) eminently illustrates 
this position. Again, should the researcher's training have ex- 
posed him both to the views of G. F. Stout and to the field of 
social anthropology, he may, given the opportunity, attempt to 
understand how it comes about that non-literate people belonging 
to group X should think, feel, desire and behave as they do. Pro- 
fessor W. R. Geddes (12) could be taken as a good illustration 
of this position. Similar statements could be made with regard to 
the impact of the views of William McDougall, Sigmund Freud, 
J. B. Watson and many others. If men have been exposed to 
these teachings, there is a certain tendency for them to pursue 
enquiries of a somewhat similar nature—though perhaps in a re- 
bellious fashion. The psychologist whose days are spent in the 
clinic tends to busy himself formulating and attempting to answer 
questions regarding the problem cases he observes. То what 
extent are the symptoms to be explained with reference to anato- 
mical, physiological, mental, or environmental conditions? А 
classic example of this type of work is Sir Cyril Burt's Young 
Delinquent(7). Should it be the psychologist's professional con- 
cern to select candidates for educational or professional purposes, 
he is committed to the problem of determining the various criteria 
by which such selection can best be made. What sorts of tests, 
what examinations, may be used and how good are they at pre- 
dicting how the candidates will perform? How helpful are inter- 
views? Such a psychologist will be guided to an important extent 
in making his practical decisions by the size of the coefficients of 
prediction obtained for his tests, interviews, etc. (“Го an important 
extent' is necessary, since in the applied field there are obvious 
questions of value as well as of fact.) Outstanding among the 
contributors in this field is Professor P. E. Vernon (36). 
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It has been the thesis of this section that a psychologist will be 
influenced to an important degree in what he will do by his theo- 
retical and factual training and by the professional problems with 
which he has to contend. Whether the developmental psycho- 
logist is concerned with rats, monkeys or men, and precisely what 
his questions will be with regard to his chosen subjects, will de- 
pend in varying degrees on his training, professional problems and 
opportunities. These differences among psychologists tend to pro- 
mote and perpetuate different trends. “...по one starts afresh 
in the acquisition of knowledge. We all stand on the shoulders 
of our ancestors; we inherit a tradition" (23, p. 22). And that 
proposition is no less true when we are rebels against a tradition. 


THEORY, PROBLEMS AND ENQUIRIES 


One of the main themes of Brett's History of Psychology as re- 
edited by Peters (23) is the importance of theory for science. It 
is argued that the specific enquiries of science are dependent upon 
speculation, or theory. In other words, the question must be 
asked before the enquiry can begin. “Райепі, passive, presup- 
positionless enquiry is a methodological myth. ...... when we 
are engaged on an enquiry we collect the type of ‘data’ or make 
the kind of observations which are relevant to our interests and 
previous assumptions. Data can never be collected or observations 
made without interests and expectations" (23, pp. 22 -23). Peters 
indicates however that theories do not inevitably lead to scientific 
enquiry, as witness the elaborate and important speculations of 
the Greeks. Plato, as we know, held many important views con- 
cerning the various effects produced by home environment, litera- 
ture, music, gymnastics and mathematics on the development indi- 
vidual, but he did not undertake, or even encourage, the fact- 
finding enquiries required to test whether his proposals were like- 
ly to have the effects he asserted. Take another good example. 
Theories of organic evolution had been ‘on the market’ for a long 
time before Charles Darwin considered it desirable by the system- 
atic collection of data to determine how in fact such evolution 
takes place. Yet, theories tend to invite scientific investigation 
though they do not compel it. The findings of Darwin provoked 
Francis Galton to ask and attempt to answer a series of very 
important questions concerning individual differences. These 
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questions and these enquiries are largely responsible for the de- 
velopmental psychology we know today. 

What theories may do in the way of provoking investigation is 
well illustrated by Hall and Lindzey (13) who present an able 
account of seventeen representative modern psychological theo- 
ries and give examples of the empirical work stemming from each. 
The view presented is that Freud, Adler, Lewin, Murray, Eysenck, 
G. W. Allport, etc., have each presented a fairly general set of 
assumptions (i.e. a theory) which may encourage us to ask vari- 
ous specific questions of a testable character. To illustrate, if 
childhood experiences are held to be important for adult behaviour 
(part of Freudian and other theories), it is possible to formulate 
specific propositions of the type ‘X influences adult behaviour’ 
and attempt, by well-designed investigation, to test the truth of 
such assertions. “Тһе theory can be seen as a kind of proposi- 
tion mill, grinding out related empirical statements which can 
then be confirmed or rejected in the light of suitably controlled 
empirical data.... The theory itself is assumed and acceptance 
or rejection of it is determined by its utility, not by its truth or 
falsity” (13, р. 13). Again, "Let the student see the field as it 
really exists—different theorists making different assumptions 
about behaviour, focussing upon different empirical problems, 
using different techniques for research. Let him understand that 
these individuals are united in their common interest in human 
behaviour and their ultimate willingness to permit empirical data 
to make the final decision concerning theoretical right and 
wrong" (13, p. 556). Such explicit awareness of the possible func- 
tion of theories as question-raisers is one of the prominent features 
of contemporary psychology, including developmental psychology. 

But theories are not the only source of questions. Men have 
practical problems concerned with, for example, legal testimony, 
juvenile delinquency, educational guidance, the communication 
of information, road accidents, hours of work and the efficacy 
of monetary and other incentives. In point of fact many import- 
ant empirical relationships have been determined when the in- 
vestigator's primary aim has been betterment rather than under- 
standing. It would seem that psychologists are beginning to face 
up to the fact that their study, like that of medicine, is, and has 
been, a normative as well as a positive science. A clear-sighted 
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awareness of the normative aspect of psychology is another im- 
portant new trend (21). 


METHODS 


Modern psychology's concern for theory is paralleled by its 
solicitude for method. (For economy of expression, the word 
‘method’ is given an unusually wide meaning in this section. It 
should be understood to embrace everything that is involved in 
the collection and analysis of information). Which methods should 
be used to collect the data? Systematic naturalistic observation? 
Experiment? Interrogation? Tests? Which would be most ap- 
propriate would depend on the question asked. Should an answer 
to a question demand ап account of the patterns of child rearing 
actually practised in a given socio-economic cultural group, then 
systematic naturalistic observation, when practicable, would sup- 
ply the best data. Should the answer demand information regard- 
ing the effect of the rate of infantile ingestion on later personality 
characteristics, experimental control, perhaps with animal sub- 
jects, would be the best. If information is required regarding 
clearly conscious thoughts, or feelings, or desires, it may be feasi- 
ble to ask what they are. Should an indication of intelligence be 
wanted, at least one good intelligence test should be administered. 
And, as is frequently the case, more than one type of method may 
be needed. Further, it can be asked:—What form of observation? 
Which experimental design? Which form of interrogation? Which 
type of tests? How many subjects? Who is to do the observing? 
etc., etc. The questions are too numerous even to enumerate here. 
Andrews (2), Bell (4), Cronbach (10), Lindzey (15), Super 
(31), Semeonoff and Trist (28), Underwood (35), and Vernon 
(36) are among those which may usefully be consulted. One thing 
is clear: psychologists tend to be acutely aware of the fact that 
data should be evaluated in the light of all the circumstances 
under which they have been obtained. The judicial selection and 
evaluation of methods is a well-developed and continuing trend 


in contemporary psychology. 


SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 


A. Nature-Nurture: For about three decades of this century 
there raged the intellectual conflict concerning the relative claims 
of heredity and environment. [The Battle of Behaviourism, 1925 


R. P.—7 
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(38)]. McDougall emphasised biological inheritance. Why does 
a certain animal or man seek this or that goal?", he asks. “Ве- 
cause", he answers, *it is his nature to do so." (16, p. 13). 
Watson, on the other hand, asserted: “In the case of man, all 
healthy individuals, start out equal. . . . It is what happens to indi- 
viduals after birth that makes one а hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water, another a diplomat, a thief, а successful business man 
or а far-famed scientist." (37, p. 217). Though the quotation 
from McDougall should be read in conjünction with much else 
that he said, it does express the doctrine which his critics be- 
laboured. As is usual with conflicts, there was much misunder- 
standing. But in spite of, or because of, these misunderstandings 
there have been gains. Social anthropologists and social psycho- 
logists have noted in detail how different cultural patterns have 
tended to influence the thoughts, feelings, desires and actions of 
different groups and Piddington (24), Young (40), Sprott (29), 
and others have solid factual and theoretical gains to report. No 
longer is it a question debating rather heatedly the relative claims 
of nature and nurture, but rather a matter of adding some fresh 
information. To illustrate, I should like to draw attention to the 
work of Geddes (12), Bowlby её al. (5), Pentony (22), Sears 
et al. (27), and Burt (8). Geddes portrays with very great care 
and felicity the nature and development of the outlooks of the 
Land Dayaks. He leaves one with the impression that there is 
no difference (except such trivial variations as body colour) be- 
tween the Land Dayaks and ourselves—apart from the important 
acquired ones. Bowlby's enquiry, complete with control group, 
asks afresh: What is the effect on later emotional development 
of separating young children from maternal care? His current 
findings indicate that there is less risk from this source than earlier 
enquiries tended to suggest. Pentony describes how children be- 
longing to ‘democratic’ homes show more intellectual curiosity, 
more constructiveness in play and more social activity than child- 
ren from other types of home. Using lengthy interviews, Sears 
et al. have attempted to determine how ‘a fairly representative 
sample' of American mothers, 379 in all, rear their children. It 
is noted how child-rearing practices vary from one social group 
to another and according to the sex of the child. An attempt is 
to be made to determine how these differences in rearing influ- 
ence the subsequent development of the children. Burt’s paper, 
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based оп his Walter Bingham Memorial Lecture, 1957, outlines 
his life's work on the inheritance of mental ability. Не draws 
attention (i) to the great differences in intelligence found among 
children brought up in an environment which was much the same 
for all, viz., in institutions, (ii) to the high correlation between 
the final assessments for monozygotic twins, even when reared 
apart. The following figures are abstracted from Table I, p. 6. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MENTAL & SCHOLASTIC 


ATTAINMENTS 
Intelligence General Scholastic 
Attainments 
Identical twins reared together .925 .898 
Identical twins reared apart .876 .681 
Non-identical twins reared together 551 831 
Siblings reared together .538 :814 
Siblings reared. apart 517 1526 
Unrelated children reared together 269 535 


Though I cite that paper by Burt as an example of the sort of 
work which is now in progress, one must point out that Burt 
commenced these diligent studies at least as early as 1914, 

В. Thinking: That characteristic which most distinguishes man 
is his ability to think—to ask questions and seek out the relevant 
information. Yet, odd though it may seem in the light of what 
has already been said concerning scientific procedure, anti-intel- 
lectualism has been a marked feature of psychology for a long 
time now. Man has been thought of as being ‘conditioned’, im- 
pelled by unconscious and irrational wishes, homeostatically con- 
trolled, dominated by the laws of reinforcement. Homo sapiens 
has tended to become homo non sapiens. -Far too little attention 
has been paid to a consideration of when and under which cir- 
cumstances man will behave in a highly rational fashion, and 
too little time has been devoted to a consideration of the problems 
involved in cultivating what Aristotle called (in the Nicomachean 
Ethics) the intellectual virtues. However, one must remember 
with gratitude the cathartic efforts of Thouless (32, 33) and 
Stebbing (30) and the positive suggestions of Mace (19). We 
would also note Piaget’s considerable contributions, to which 
some critical footnotes are now being written by, for example, 
Estes (11). Reference could be made to Hearnshaw (14) who 
gives a good short account of Piaget’s work and to Russell (26). 
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C. Skill: Lastly, we would draw attention to the promising 
work on.the development and decline of skills, including intel- 
lectual skills, undertaken and encouraged by Sir Frederic Bartlett 
(39, 3). 
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METHODS ОЕ EXPRESSING TEST SCORES 
by Harold С. Seashore 


THE AUTHOR is the Director of the Test Division and the Vice- 
President of the Psychological Corporation, New York. He was 
educated in the State University of Iowa and worked as Professor 
during 1935-42. He joined the Psychological Corporation in 1942 
as Research Director and guided OSRD projects on Radio Opera- 
tor Training and Selection. In 1944 he became Associate Director 
and in 1945, Director of the Test Division and in 1947, the Vice- 
President of the Psychological Corporation. Не was Secretary 
of the Eastern Psychological Association during 1947-49, Presid- 
ent of the New York State Psychological Association in 1953, and 
President-elect, Division of Counselling Psychology, American 
Psychological Association, during 1959-60. He has published a 
large number of articles particularly in industrial applications, in 
counselling and in test research and is author or joint author of 
several educational and psychological tests. 

The author has presented here the fundamental equivalence of 
the most popular "standard scores" in the form of a graph. Ке- 
cognising the fact that all the systems reveal the relative status of 
individuals within a group, inter-relationship between standard 
deviation in a normal distribution, percentile ranks, Z—scores, 
T—scores and some others has been established. Distribution of 
IQs and their relative comparability with other "standard scores” 
is also shown in the graph. In the accompanying description, the 
author has clarified the salient features of different systems of 
“standard scores" and their corresponding values on the different 
points of the scales hoping that such a comparative view of differ- 
ent standard scores will be helpful in interpreting them for use 
in counselling, clinical diagnosis and selection procedures. 


AN individual's test score acquires meaning when it can be com- 
pared with the scores of well-identified groups of people. Manuals 
for tests provide tables of norms to make it easy to compare in- 
dividuals and groups. Several systems for deriving more mean- 
шой! "standard scores" from raw scores have been widely 
adopted. АП of them reveal the relative status of individuals 
within a group. 

The fundamental equivalence of the most popular standard 
score systems is illustrated in the chart on the next page. We 
hope the chart and the accompanying description will be useful 
to counsellors, personnel officers, clinical diagnosticians and 
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others in helping them to show the uninitiated the essential simpli- 
city of standard score systems, percentile equivalents, and their 
relation to the ideal normal distribution. 

Sooner or later, every textbook discussion of test scores intro- 
duces the bell-shaped normal curve. The student of testing soon 
learns that many of the methods of deriving meaningful scores 
are anchored to the dimensions and characteristics of this curve. 
And he learns by observation of actual test score distributions 
that the ideal mathematical curve is a reasonably good approxima- 
tion of many practical cases. He learns to use the standardized 
properties of the ideal curve as a model. 

Let us look first at the curve itself. Notice that there are no 
raw scores printed along the baseline. The graph is generalized; 
it describes an idealized distribution of scores of any group on 
any test. We are free to use any numerical scale we like. For 
any particular set of scores, we can be arbitrary and call the 
average score zero. In technical terms we “equate” the mean 
raw score to zero. Similarly we can choose any convenient num- 
ber, say 1.00, to represent the scale distance of one standard 
deviation.(1) Thus, if a distribution of scores on a particular 
test has a mean of 36 and a standard deviation of 4, the zero 
point on the baseline of our curve would be equivalent to an 
original score of 36; one unit to the right, + 1o, would be equival- 
ent to 40, (36 + 4); and one unit to the left, —1o, would be 
equivalent to 32, (36 — 4). 

The total area under the curve represents the total number of 
scores in the distribution. Vertical lines have been drawn through 
the score scale (the baseline) at zero and at 1, 2, 3, and 4 sigma 
units to the right and left. These lines mark off subareas of the 
total area under the curve. The numbers printed in these sub- 
areas are рег cents— percentages of the total number of people. 
Thus, 34.13 per cent of all cases in a normal distribution have 
scores falling between 0 and —lo. For practical purposes we 
rarely need to deal with standard deviation units below —3 or 
above + 3; the percentage of cases with scores beyond + 30 is 


negligible. 


пари ГСМ art Hy nouit n roe зе ызыны ш шынын 
(1) The mathematical symbol for the standard deviation is the lower 
case Greek letter sigma or o. These terms are used interchangeably 


in this article. 
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The fact that 68.26 per cent fall between + 1o gives rise to the 
common statement that in a normal distribution roughly two- 
thirds of all cases lie between plus and minus one sigma. This 
is a rule of thumb every test user should keep in mind. It is very 
near to the theoretical value and is a useful approximation. 

Below the row of deviations expressed in sigma units is a row 
of per cents; these show cumulatively the percentage of people 
which is included го the left of each of the sigma points. Thus, 
starting from the left, when we reach the line erected above —2o, 
we have included the lowest 2.3 per cent of cases. These percent- 
ages have been rounded in the next row. 

Note some other relationships: the area between the + lo points 
includes the scores which lie above the 16th percentile (—10) 
and below the 84th percentile ( + 10) —— two major reference 
points all test users should know. When we find that an indivi- 
dual has a score lo above the mean, we conclude that his score 
ranks at the 84th percentile in the group of persons on whom 
the test was normed. (This conclusion is good provided we also 
add this clause, at least sub-vocally: if this particular group 
reasonably approximates the ideal normal model.) 

The simplest facts to memorize about the normal distribution 
and the relation of the percentile system to deviations from the 
average in sigma units are seen in the chart. They are 


Deviation from 

the mean —20 (x -—10j55 0 lo 2o 
Percentile 

equivalent 2 16 50 84 98 


To avoid cluttering the graph reference lines have not been 
drawn, but we could mark off ten per cent sections of area under 
the normal curve by drawing lines vertically from the indicated 
decile points (10, 20, . . . 80, 90) up through the graph. The 
reader might do this lightly with a coloured pencil. 

We can readily see that ten per cent of the area (people) at the 
middle of the distribution embraces a smaller distance on the base- 
line of the curve than ten per cent of the area (people) at the ends 
of the range of scores, for the simple reason that the 
curve is much higher at the middle. A person who is at the 95th 
percentile is farther away from a person at the 85th percentile in 
units of test score than a person at the 55th percentile is from one 
at the 45th percentile. 
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Тће remainder of the chart, that is the several scoring scales 
drawn parallel to the baseline, illustrates variations of the devia- 
tion score princple. As a class these are called standard scores. 

First, there are the z-scores. These are the same number as 
shown on the baseline of the graph; the only difference is that 
the expression, о, has been omitted. These scores run, in practi- 
cal terms, from —3.0 to -- 3.0. One can compute them to more 
decimal places if one wishes, although computing to a single 
decimal place is usually sufficient. One can compute z-scores by 
equating the mean to 0.00 and the standard deviation to 1.00 for 
а distribution of any shape, but the relationships shown in this 
figure between the z-score equivalent of raw scores and per- 
centile equivalents of raw scores are correct only for normal 
distributions. The interpretation of standard score systems derives 
from the idea of using the normal curve as a model. 

As can be seen, T-scores are directly related to z-scores. The 
mean of the raw scores is equated to 50, and the standard devia- 
tion of the raw scores is equated to 10. Thus a z-score of + 1.5 
means the same as a T-score of 65. T-scores are usually expressed 
in whole numbers from about 20 to 80. The T-score plan elimi- 
nates negative numbers and thus facilitates many computations. (2) 

The College Entrance Examination Board uses a plan in which 
both decimals and negative numbers are avoided by setting the 
arbitrary mean at 500 points and the arbitrary sigma at another 
convenient unit, namely, 100 points. The experienced tester or 
counsellor who hears of a College Board SAT-V score of 550 at 
once thinks, “Half a sigma (50 points) above average (500 points) 
on the CEEB basic norms." And when he hears of a score of 
725 on SAT-N, he can interpret, *Plus 240. Therefore, better 
than the 98th percentile." 

During World War II the Navy used the T-score plan of re- 
porting test status. The Army used still another system with a 
mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 20 points. 

Another derivative of the general standard score system is the 
stanine plan, developed by psychologists in the Air Force during 
the war. The plan divides the norm population into nine groups, 
hence, "standard nines.” Except for stanine 9, the top, and 


(2) T-scores and percentiles both have 50 as the main reference point, 
an occasional source of confusion to those who do not insist on 
careful labelling of data and of scores of individuals in their records. 
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stanine 1, the bottom, these groups are spaced in half-sigma 
units. Thus, stanine 5 is defined as including the people who are 
within + 0.250 of the mean. Stanine 6 is the group defined by 
the half-sigma distance on the baseline between - 0.250 and 
+ 0.750. Stanines 1 and 9 include all persons who are below 
—1.75o and above + 1.750, respectively. The result is a distri- 
bution in which the mean is 5.0 and the standard deviation is 2.0. 

Just below the line showing the demarcation of the nine groups 
in the stanine system there is a row of percentages which indicates 
the per cent of the total population in each of the stanines. Thus 
7 per cent of the population will be in stanine 2, and 20 per cent 
in the middle group, stanine 5. 

Interpretation of the Wechsler scales (W-B I, W-B II, WISC, 
and WAIS) depends on a knowledge of standard scores. А 
subject's raw score on each of the subtests in these scales 15 con- 
verted, by appropriate norms tables, to a standard score, based 
on a mean of 10 and a standard deviation of 3. The sums of 
standard scores on the Verbal Scale, the Performance Scale, and 
the Full Scale are then converted into IQs. These 105 are based 
on a standard score mean of 100, the conventional number for 
representing the IQ of the average person in a given age group. 
The standard deviation of the IQs is set at 15 points. In practi- 
cal terms, then, roughly two-thirds of the IQs are between 85 and 
115, that is, + lo. (3) 10$ of the type used in the Wechsler scales 
have come fo be known as deviation 105, as contrasted with the 
105 developed from scales in which a derived mental age is 
divided by chronological age. 

Users of the Wechsler scales should establish clearly in. their 
minds the relationship of subtest scaled scores and the deviation 
IOs to the other standard score systems, to the ordinary percentile 
rank interpretation; and to the deviation units on the baseline of 


(3) Every once in a while we receive a letter from someone who suggests 
that the Wechsler scales ought to generate a wider range of IQs. 
The reply is very simple. If we want a wider range of IQs all we 
have to do is to choose a larger arbitrary standard deviation, say, 
20 or 25. Under the present system, ї 3o gives IQs of 55 to 145, with 
a few rare cases below and a few rare cases above. If we used 20 as 
the standard deviation, we would arbitrarily increase the t 3o range 
of IQs from 55-145 to 40-160. This is a wider range of numbers! 
But, test users should never forget that adaptations of this kind do 
not change the responses of the people who took the test, do not 
change the order of the persons in relation to each other, and do not 
change the psychological meaning attached to an IQ. 
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the normal curve. For example, every Wechsler examiner should 
recognize that an IQ of 130 is a score equivalent to a deviation 
of + 20, and that this IQ score delimits approximately the upper 
two per cent of the population. 1f a clinician wants to evaluate 
a Wechsler IQ of 85 along with percentile ranks on several other 
tests given in school, he can mentally convert the IO of 85 to a 
percentile rank of about 16, this being the percentile equal to a 
deviation from the mean of —10. Of course he should also con- 
sider the appropriateness and comparability of norms. 

Efficiency in interpreting test scores in counselling, in clinical 
diagnosis, and in personnel selection depends, in part, on facility 
in thinking in terms of the major interrelated plans by which 
meaningful scores are derived from raw scores. lt is hoped that 
this graphic presentation will be helpful to all who in their daily 
work must help others understand the information conveyed by 
numerical test scores. 


COLOUR VISION AND ITS MEASUREMENT 
by R. W. Pickford 


Dr. RALPH WILLIAM PICKFORD was ап Exhibitioner, Honorary 
Senior Scholar and Honorary Internal Research Student of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, and he carried out research in the 
Cambridge Psychological Laboratory until 1929. In 1929 he was 
Interim Head of the Psychology Department, Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, and in 1930 he moved to Glasgow University, joining the 
staff of the Psychology Department there. Не became Senior 
Lecturer in Psychology and Head of the Department in 1947 and 
Professor of Psychology in 1955. Не has published many papers 
and books on experimental, social and clinical psychology. Не 
is a child psycho-therapist at the Notre Dame Child Guidance 
Clinic and an analyst at the Davidson Clinic, Glasgow. 

In this paper the author has discussed the various efforts of 
physicists and psychologists in the measurement of colour vision. 
The author has drawn attention to the distinction between the 
measurement of the physicist and the psychologist because both 
the sciences study the phenomena of colour vision. The physicist 
concentrates upon a kind of measurement in which every variation 
due to the observer as an individual is eliminated or controlled; on 
the other hand, the psychologist focusses his attention upon just 
those variations which are due to individual differences. In his 
discussion on the subject in which the author is deeply interested, 
he has drawn on the most recent researches in the field. He feels 
that “While the elaborate trichromatic spectrometers which have 
been used to measure colour vision to set up the C.1.E. standard 
observer and the chromaticity chart have been invaluable for this 
purpose, they would be impractical for the ordinary testing and 
measurement of colour vision and colour blindness". For this 
purpose one or other type of anomaloscope is the most adequate 
and efficient apparatus. 


MEASUREMENT IN PHYSICS AND PSYCHOLOGY 


THERE is a strong tendency to think of physics as the ideal sci- 
ence, and this may be correct. The problem whether it is correct 
or not is one into which we cannot enter here, but the possibility 
that physics is the ideal natural science inclines many people to 
think that its methods should be applied in all sciences, and in 
psychology among them. The physicist, however, concentrates 
upon a kind of measurement in which every difference or varia- 
tion which might be attributed to the influence of the observer as 
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an individual is eliminated so far as possible. The psychologist, 
on the other hand, has focussed his attention upon just those 
variations due to individual differences between observers which 
the physicist tries his best to eliminate. This has given rise to 
considerable differences of outlook and method, and ће result 
is that the psychologist has evolved techniques of measurement, 
and techniques for the treatment of data, widely different from 
those generally used by the physicist. These are the psycho- 
physical methods, the statistical techniques in general use, and 
the methods of measuring subjective judgments. They cannot 
be dealt with fully here, but the differences of method and tech- 
nique between psychology and physics have tempted some people 
to suppose that the experimental psychologist is working in ways 
quite different from those of other sciences, or that he is measur- 
ing something quite different either by the same or by different 
methods. 

As for the first: supposition, that the psychologist is using me- 
thods different from those of the physicist, in fact they are differ- 
ent only in so far as they are differently aimed. He employs his 
knowledge of physics to stabilize or control the conditions of ex- 
perience and behaviour, and then compares individuals in terms 
of their different responses. The physicist eliminates the observer 
as a variable by averages and by setting up a “standard” observ- 
er, who may be regarded as "errorless", perfect and invariable, 
and whose responses may be said to correspond to “‘теаШу” 
irrespective of individual differences in observation. Alternatively, 
the physicist may displace the whole mechanism of measurement 
from the human observer to machines, so that he plays no part in 
it. The significance of these interesting distinctions will be ap- 
parent in the next sections. 

As for the second supposition, that the psychologist is measur- 
ing something different from what the physicist measures, namely 
the mind or conscious experience, and as for the question in what 
sense it can be measured, if at all, such problems would have to 
be left for a metaphysical discussion. Most psychologists agree 
that they are measuring behaviour, or, if they are measuring con- 
scious experiences, as we appear to be doing in the measurement 
of colour and of colour vision, then they say that they are doing 
so in terms of the physical variables appropriate to these experi- 
ences, rather than directly in terms of the experiences themselves. 
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COLOUR VISION THEORIES 


The most widely accepted theory of colour vision is the trichro- 
matic theory propounded by Young and Helmholtz. This theory 
depends on the fact that any hue from the spectrum, and indeed 
any of the extra-spectral purples and carmines, can be matched 
with a suitable mixture of three appropriately chosen monochro- 
matic primaries. In the experiments of Wright (1946), which have 
done perhaps more than any others to establish the theory firmly 
on its modern basis, the primaries chosen were a red (650 m и), a 
green (530 m u) and a blue (460 m u). The choice is to a certain 
extent arbitrary, and if one of the primaries were altered the 
others would have to be changed accordingly. 

The most striking difficulty of this theory is that, although all 
hues can be matched in colour with these primaries, and although 
we seem therefore justified in assuming not more than three re- 
tinal receptor mechanisms underlying colour vision, nevertheless 
all hues cannot be matched by these primaries in saturation. For 
some matches the hue to be matched must be desaturated with 
one of the primaries. This has led to the presence of negative 
measurements in trichromatic colour matching experiments, and 
they have given rise to a great deal of misunderstanding. The 
difficulty may be met adequately, perhaps, by saying that it is 
impossible to isolate retinal receptors in these experiments, and 
that the amount of overlapping of receptor mechanisms must be 
very large, on any theory. The amount of desaturation needed 
may be simply a measure of the “dilution” due to overlapping 
of primaries, and the negative quantities are measures of 
this desaturation. 

Another difficulty, less easy to overcome, is that brightness 
variations from one observer to another are not correlated per- 
fectly with variations of colour sensitivity, as would be predicted 
on the theory. This has led Pieron, (1952), Hurvich and Jameson 
(1955-6), Pickford (1951) and others to postulate independent 
brightness receptor mechanisms. А third difficulty is that weak- 
nesses of yellow sensitivity are not perfectly correlated with 
variations in sensitivity to red and green. These and other diffi- 
culties may possibly be met by modifications and adjustments to 
the trichromatic theory (Talbot, 1951; Walls, 1955), but the 
theory still hangs in the balance. 
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Many aspects of colour vision have always suggested that there 
are four rather than three primary hues, namely red, yellow, green 
and blue, and four primary mechanisms underlying them, that 
they act as pairs of opposites and that white or brightness is also 
independent. These ideas tend to support various modified forms 
of Hering’s four colour theory, originally suggested by Goethe, 
and they tend to suggest that the trichromatic theory is only a 
near approximation to the truth. 

Until the complete mechanisms of colour vision and its defects 
and variations are fully revealed in all their details, it is not likely 
that controversy will be ended, and most people prefer to hold 
to the trichromatic theory as being the most economical basis 
upon which to work. Others have favoured a combination of 
these two theories (Talbot, 1951), and Hartridge has attempted 
to develop a polychromatic theory (1949). Stiles has also sug- 
gested that there may be a number of different hue receptive 
pigments (1959), and Hurvich and Jameson have worked out in 
quantitative terms the implications of a four colour theory 
(1955-56). 

THE MEASUREMENT OF COLOUR 

The measurement of colour involves the treatment of colours 
as if they were composed of entities varying in quantity, the en- 
tities being the hues corresponding to the primary stimuli with 
which all other hues can be imitated. Consequently, to measure 
colour, or chroma, as distinct from the wave lengths and energies 
of the light waves by which we see, and as distinct from measur- 
ing the colour which any given person happens to experience, 
since there are wide individual differences in colour vision, re- 
quired the establishment of a "standard" observer, and the 
measurement of what he might be said to see. The problems of 
setting up such an observer, defining his colour vision, and using 
itas the basis for a system of measurements, were dealt with by 
Wright, Guild and others, and resulted in the C.I.E (Commission 
Internationale d’Eclairage) Chromaticity Chart of 1932. 

This chart, which appears in Diagram I., represents the locus 
of spectral hues for normal subjects, with the corresponding 
wave lengths of light, as a line running from red (about 700 m u) 
to green (about 520 m и) and then to violet (about 400 m u). It 
is based on the trichromatic theory of colour vision, and the 
primaries or reference stimuli used for it were those already men- 
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tioned, namely 650 m u, 530 m u, and 460 m u. Since it is in- 
geniously constructed so that the proportions used always add 
up to unity, only two of them, namely those for redness (x) and 
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greenness (y), are needed to define the position of any hue, 
whether saturated or not. White is the point at which one third 
of unity is required of each. All saturated hues lie on the spec- 
tral locus, while desaturated colours are along the lines joining 
the appropriate spectral loci with white, and their degrees of de- 
saturation are measured in terms of their nearness to the white 
point. Extra-spectral carmines and purples lie along the arbitrary 
straight line joining the red and the blue ends of the spectral locus. 
Brightness and darkness are not represented. 
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This diagram provides an extremely valuable means of measur- 
ing or specifying quantitatively any hues, saturated or otherwise, 
and has deservedly come into general use. Since all forms of' 
colour blindness involve diminished or different, but not increased 
sensitivity to spectral stimuli, they can all be represented as if 
the colours seen by defectives fall at some points within the area 
enclosed by the curve. 

To the psychologist, who is very conscious of individual varia- 
tions, it seems almost incredible that the C.I.E. chromaticity chart 
was based on measurements of the colour vision of no more than 
10 subjects who were in good agreement, by Wright, and 7 by 
Guild. These subjects may well represent the very best in colour 
vision, and probably they do, but it must be remembered that 
the C.LE. standard observer is an artefact. What he is said 
to see does not represent everybody’s colour vision; we must spe- 
cify the differences. Without adequate standardization data for 
the chart, therefore, we do not know for how many people its 
spectral coefficients are sufficiently near to be said to be true. 
Fortunately it is known that for the bulk of the population varia- 
tions of colour vision are slight in comparison with variations in 
many other attributes, such as height, weight or intelligence, but, 
even if the chart represents only the colours seen by selected, ex- 
perts, it is still an invaluable basis for mapping colour on one 
hand and colour vision on the other. 

On the basis of the writer’s experiments on the variability of 
colour vision, it seems likely that the C.I.E. chart is reasonably 
adequate for about 75% of men and perhaps 80% of women 
among European Whites, but in other parts of the world these 
proportions might be different according to the kinds and degrees 
of colour vision variations and defects most frequent in different 
groups of people. As will be mentioned later, the frequency of 
red-green blindness is lower among Indians than among European 
Whites, but that of small deficiencies of yellow and blue vision 
appears to be higher. Thus the spectral locus on the chart would 
be both less and more representative of colours for Indians than 
for European Whites. Similarly, since’ yellow-blue vision falls 
off markedly with age after about 45 years (Lakowski, 1958) the 
chart would represent the colours seen by old people less ade- 
quately than those seen by the young. 


R. P.—8 
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TESTS FOR COLOUR BLINDNESS 


The most popular tests for colour blindness have been based 
on the pseudo-isochromatic principle. Letters or figures are print- 
ed in the form of dot patterns on a dotted background, and the 
colours of the dots are arranged so that those of the letter or 
figure and those of the background are confused by the colour 
blind but not by those with normal colour vision. Such tests, of 
which the Ishihara, the Dvorine and the H-R-R tests are the best 
known, are capable of splitting the population into a small group 
of about 8% of men who are colour blind, and the remaining 
92%, who are normal on these tests. With the same tests, there 
are less than 0.596 of colour blind women in the same groups, 
because of the sex-linked inheritance of red-green blindness. If 
the population were not capable of being divided into two well- 
marked groups, such tests would be too crude to be of much 
use. For instance, intelligence is distributed continuously and not 
in a bi-modal manner, and a test which divided the population 
into 5% of imbeciles, and 95% of “normal” persons not distin- 
guished from each other, would be almost useless. 

The frequency of red-green blindness varies considerably in 
different populations, from about 8% or more of men among 
White peoples, down to about 3% or 4% among Indians, and as 
low as 2% among Australian aborigines, (Kherumian and Pick- 
ford, 1959). 

Other tests for colour blindness have been developed recently, 
and a very useful one is Farnsworth’s Dichotomous Test (1947), 
in which the subject is required to put in order a series of 14 
coloured chips corresponding to various desaturated hues covering 
the whole range of spectral and extra-spectral colours, Lantern 
tests are still in use, and have been very valuable because they 
could be made, as Edridge-Green showed, to imitate the actual 
size and appearance of signal lights seen at certain distances on 
land or sea. As instruments for measuring defective colour 
vision, however, they are obsolete. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF COLOUR VISION DIFFERENCES 

AND COLOUR BLINDNESS 


Undoubtedly there are considerable variations of colour vision 
not efficiently detected by ordinary tests for colour blindness. 
There are also large and important variations among the colour 
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blind themselves, which these tests do not detect or measure 
adequately. 

If we were to use the elaborate and very well-designed trichro- 
matic colorimeter of Wright (1946) for detecting and measuring 
all these individual differences in colour vision and colour blind- 
ness, serious practical difficulties would be encountered. The 
apparatus is very complex, bulky and expensive, and requires а 
high degree of competence in technical optics on the part of the 
operator. In addition, it also demands that the observer or sub- 
ject being tested must be trained efficiently in its use, and many 
hours are needed for a series of observations to be completed. 
For practical testing of untrained observers by testers who are 
not necessarily experts in technical optics, it would be unsuitable. 

A much more simple apparatus may be used for everyday 
testing. The Nagel anomaloscope, made by Schmidt and Haensch 
of Berlin, is an instrument which employs certain spectral lights 
for colour vision testing. For the red-green test two lights, а red 
(670.8 m u) and a green (546 m u), are combined and matched 
against a yellow (589.3 m u). These wave lengths are shown on 
the C.LE. Chromaticity Chart, Diagram I. With this colour 
equation the differences between various kinds of colour blind 
subjects can be detected and they can be separated efficiently into 
about six types. Also normal subjects make colour matches which 
are not all the same, and their colour vision variations may be 
measured in the usual way in psychology, namely by comparing 
individuals in terms of their differences from the mean 
and the mode. 

Another useful equation which is possible with the Nagel Ano- 
maloscope (Model II) combines a green (518.5 m u) with indigo 
(464.5 m u) and matches the mixture against a blue (486.1 m u). 
The red-green equation efficiently tests and measures variations 
in red and green vision and red-green blindness. The green and 
blue equation deals with variations in sensitivity to the blue and 
green parts of the spectrum, and together they provide a good 
system for testing colour vision and colour blindness, although 
no equation is provided for testing variations in yellow and blue 
sensitivity. The spectral hues used in the blue and green test 
are also indicated on the chromaticity chart. 

The Nagel Anomaloscope is heavy, not easily carried about, 
and readily disturbed by jolts. It is very expensive, and the blue 
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and green colour equation mentioned above calls for some desa- 
turation of the standard colour, which cannot be done without 
the addition of the Vierling Light attachment. A much simpler, 
lighter and cheaper instrument can be made. Such an anomalo- 
scope has been designed and used by the writer, the Pickford- 
Nicolson anomaloscope. It used Chance's optical glass filters 
(or any other glass or gelatine colour filters which are required), 
and a variety of colour equations may be made with it. 


The three most useful colour equations for this instrument аге 
shown by three straight lines with arrow-heads, on the C.LE. 
Chart, Diagram I. They indicate the positions of the lights from 
these filters relatively to the spectral locus for normal subjects. 
The red and green equation runs along the upper part of the 
spectral locus where it is a straight line. Chance's filters are used 
for it as follows: —OR 1 for red, OGr 1 for green and OY 3 
for yellow. The blue and green equation lies along the lower side 
of the chart, using Chance’s filters OGr 1 for green and OB 10 
for blue, which are matched against a blue-green filter OB 2. 
The red and green equation calls for a little desaturation of the 
yellow, and the green and blue equation requires desaturation of 
the blue-green light. These two tests do not deal with yellow and 
blue variations, however, and they are often important. They 
may be measured by a third colour equation in which Chance’s 
yellow filter OY 3 is used again and OB 10 for blue. These are 
matched against the Tungsten lamp light with an addition of red 
from filter OR 1. Full details of the technical and other pro- 
blems of testing with such an apparatus are given by Pickford 
and Lakowski (1960), together with provisional norms. 


Other valuable tests of colour vision have been made recently, 
of which the most interesting are the Farnsworth-Munsell 100-Hue 
Test (1957), and Dimmick’s Colour Aptitude Test for the Inter- 
Society Colour Council, (Dimmick and Foss, 1953). These both 
depend on the use of coloured chips, but while the Farnsworth 
test may be used for studying colour blind and anomalous as well 
as normal subjects, Dimmick’s test assumes that the major colour 
defectives have been previously excluded by a test for colour 


blindness. 
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TYPES OF COLOUR VISION VARIATION AND DEFECTS 


The anomaloscope tests reveal certain characteristic types of 
variation and defect in colour vision, which have been fully des- 
cribed elsewhere (Pickford, 1957). The group of red-green blind 
subjects or major defectives is divided into two large sub-groups, 
namely protans, for whom there is a marked shortening of the 
red end of the spectrum, and deutans, for whom there is no such 
shortening. Each of these groups is then divided again into three 
smaller groups. The protans include simple protanomalous sub- 
jects (PA), who have a very large deviation to the red side in 
the red-green equation; extreme protanomalous subjects (EPA), 
who have very large matching ranges in the same equation, often 
coupled with large red deviations; and protanopes (P), who 
match the yellow standard with any mixture of red and green, 
provided there is a brightness match for them. Similarly, the 
deutan group is divided into simple deuteranomalous subjects 
(DA), who have very large green deviations; extreme deuterano- 
malous subjects (EDA), who have very big matching ranges 
often coupled with large green deviations; and deuteranopes (D), 
who can match the yellow with any mixture of red and green 
without reduction in brightness towards the red. 

Among normal subjects small variations of the same essential 
kinds are found. There may be red or green deviations sometimes 
coupled. with large matching ranges in red and green. Тће devia- 
tions may be measured in terms of the sigma of the normal popu- 
lation, and the matching ranges in terms of the modal range. A 
deviation of two or more times sigma, or a matching range of 
two or more times the modal range, are minor defects which will 
probably be apparent in daily life. 

In the blue-green and yellow-blue equations similar minor 
variations will be found, namely, deviations towards blue or green, 
with or without enlarged blue-green matching ranges, and devia- 
tions towards yellow or blue, with or without enlarged matching 
ranges in blue and yellow. 


CONCLUSION 


The measurement of colour involves the concept of a standard 
observer, whose colour vision is represented on the C.I.E. Chro- 
maticity Chart. This is an invaluable instrument for measuring 
colours, and can be used for representing degrees and types of 
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colour vision variation and defect. While the elaborate trichro- 
matic spectrometers which have been used to measure colour 
vision to set up the C.I.E. standard observer and the chromaticity 
chart have been invaluable for this purpose, they would be im- 
practical for the ordinary testing and measurement of colour vision 
and colour blindness. For this purpose one or the other type of 
anomaloscope is the most adequate and efficient apparatus. The 
Nagel spectral anomaloscope has advantages, but the Pickford- 
Nicolson colour-filter instrument is light, portable and simple 
to use. 
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PART II 


RESEARCH AND STUDY IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by J. M. Stephens 


ЕХСЕРТ for a period of service with the American Air Force 
during 1944-45, Professor J. M. Stephens has been teaching at John 
Hopkins University since 1930. He is at present the Professor 
of Education and Psychology at that University. Besides being 
the author of a standard book on Educational Psychology, Pro- 
fessor Stephens has to his credit several research monographs and 
papers in education and psychology. 

The author reviews in this chapter some important recent lines 
of research and study in the field of educational psychology. 
Quoting Dr. A. P. Coladarci, Prof. Stephens points out that the 
need for a central guiding theory in educational psychology will be 
stressed in any sober account of recent research and study of the 
subject. And when educational psychology does develop a work- 
able basic theory, such a theory will be closely geared to 
the major concepts in the psychology of learning. The basic 
mechanisms of “schooling” by which the school can engage the 
"learning" mechanisms to be found within the child is the central 
concern of educational psychology, but these are yet to be dis- 
covered. The author refers to the studies made to show how 
these basic mechanisms of schooling are surprisingly unresponsive 
to the many attempts that have been made to influence educational 
attainment by deliberate manipulation of methodology or of 
organisational or classroom factors. In the face of this problem, 
it has been suggested by the author in an earlier paper published 
in 1956 that in our search for the basic mechanisms of schooling, 
we should look to a group of widespread, primitive and spon- 
taneous tendencies whereby many people automatically, compul- 
sively, hold forth about their interests and, in an equally com- 
pulsive fashion accept or reject the statements of others regarding 
the subjects of their interests. Turning from the above central 
problem of educational psychology to the many important specific 
problems, the author refers to the “tremendous embarassment of 
riches". He cites the studies on the re-analysis of the intellect 
by Guilford, the problem of intelligence and the role of nature 
and nurture of intelligence and the special aspects of intelligence 
by a number of workers. Reference is also made to the studies 
on concept formation based on and to verify Piaget's theories, 
оп the vast field of mental hygiene and personal development and 
on the teaching of machines advocated by В. Е. Skinner. 
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As the title might imply, the chief purpose of this paper is to 
review some important recent lines of research and study in the 
field of educational psychology. Before getting down to business, 
however, the reviewer may be allowed some few words to con- 
gratulate and advise his younger colleagues in Indian Educational 
Psychology. Congratulations are in order, not only in view of this 
important publication, but in the light of the rapid increase in 
Indian contributions that appear in the vigorous new national 
journals and in the older journals of the world community. Ad- 
vice, although seldom in order, is probably inevitable and is 
especially to be expected from one who has spent half a lifetime 
in the field. 

Tt is true that any rapid expansion such as that now going on 
in India imposes inescapable practical demands. As Laljani (1956) 
points out, there must be adequate tests and there must be 
trained teachers available for the classrooms. Kamat’s (1958) 
revision and the recent studies of Desai (1957), Sharma (1957), 
Chatterjee (1956) and Chaudhary (1957) are clearly directed to 
the problem of providing tests for Indian schools, whereas Oad 
(1956) and others link up national problems in teacher training 
with the staggering array of studies conducted elsewhere (Barr, 
1958, Morsh & Wilder, 1954). Tt is reassuring to see that, while 
meeting these pressing practical demands, Indian psychologists 
have been able to do a great deal of work in such fields as guid- 
ance and the interests of children. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the stern practical demands will 
not reduce or defer a natural concern for basic theory in educa- 
tional psychology. Such a basic theory, so necessary in all 
quarters, becomes especially valuable as a guide for the many 
decisions that must be made in a programme of rapid expansion. 
Interestingly enough, the rapid expansion, which so greatly needs 
the guidance of basic theory, also provides, by some fortunate 
arrangement, unique opportunities for contributing to basic theory. 
In such an expansion, where everything cannot be done at once, 
steps can be taken in ordered fashion so as to permit a crucial 
test of the usefulness of the facilities being added or strengthened. 
The information gained, so important in its own right, would 
have tremendous value in assessing the validity of some current 
theories regarding the basic nature of the educational process. 
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The urgent need for a central guiding theory in cducational 
psychology is not merely something to be stressed in a congratu- 
latory message or in an avuncular exhortation. The need for such 
theory will be stressed in any sober account of recent research 
and study in the field of educational psychology (Coladarci, 1958, 
p. 204; Wiseman, 1959). 

It is to be expected that when educational psychology does 
develop a workable basic theory, such theory will be closely 
geared to the major concepts in the psychology of learning (Deese, 
1958). From the psychology of learning we should be able to 
say, “If you do thus and so to a child, under these circumstances, 
he can be expected to learn.” At this point, it becomes the task 
of the educational psychologist to determine the forces within the 
school which lead it to do “thus and so," and which lead it to 
provide the necessary circumstances, and thus permit it to bring 
about learning. In one sense, it is our task to discover the basic 
"schooling" mechanisms by which the school can engage the 
“learning” mechanisms to be found within the child. The study 
of such basic mechanisms, available to a social institution, such 
as the school, is held to be the central concern of educational 
psychology. It is to the explanation of these essential mechanisms 
of schooling that a basic theory of educational psychology should 
be directed. 

The basic mechanisms of schooling are still to be discovered. 
We do know now, however, that whatever they may be, they are 
surprisingly unresponsive to the many attempts that have been 
made to influence educational attainment by deliberate manipula- 
tion of methodology or of organizational or classroom factors. 
Nachman & Opochinsky state as a matter of common knowledge, 
"Reviews of teaching research have consistently concluded that 
different teaching procedures produce little or no difference in the 
amount of knowledge gained by the students." Although these 
authors feel that the situation may change in the future, there is 
no question that their categorical statement reflects the trend up 
to this point. There are many recent examples. Аз far as the 
typical examination can reveal, college students taught by tele- 
vision learn no more and no less than students taught by tradi- 
tional methods (Seigel & Macomber, 1957). At the elementary 
school level and at the college level, alike, pupils in large classes 
continue to learn as much as comparable students in smaller 
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classes (Spitzer, 1954; Rohrer, 1957; Siegel & Macomber, 1957). 
It is even true that when a teacher is responsible for two classes 
or forms within the same room, there is no academic or social 
loss to the pupils involved (Adams, 1953). At the grammar- 
school level, there appears to be no clear-cut advantage for the 
large well-equipped school over its smaller more modest counter- 
part (Anderson, Page & Smith, 1958). Both younger and older 
pupils studying through correspondence courses do as well in 
examinations as comparable pupils having at their disposal all 
the advantages of classroom instruction (Childs, 1954; Dysinger 
& Bridgman, 1957; Parsons, 1957). Along with the established 
equivalence of the lecture and the discussion method, there has 
been a recent challenge to the superiority of the democratic ap- 
proach over the more authoritarian climate (Anderson, 1959). 

The negative or paradoxical results so briefly mentioned, along 
with many similar results not included, would seem to suggest 
that the basic mechanisms of schooling must reside in some fairly 
primitive and widespread substratum of the teaching process. 
After»all, the scholastic situation does exert some effect. Students 
exposed to schooling of some sort learn more than they would 
otherwise. Yet the basic mechanisms by which this achievement 
is induced appear almost impervious to the procedural and ad- 
ministrative changes that have been introduced. 

In the face of this problem, it has been suggested (Stephens, 
1956) that in our search for the basic mechanisms of schooling, 
we should look to a group of widespread, primitive and spontane- 
ous tendencies whereby many people automatically, compulsively, 
hold forth about their interests and, in equally compulsive fashion, 
accept or reject the statements of others regarding the subjects of 
their interests. Such natural tendencies operating in any adult 
associating with children would inevitably lead him to stimulate 
his charges with respect to the subjects of his interest, and to 
guide, correct, or reinforce their statements with respect to such 
subjects. These widely-prevalent tendencies, indeed, would ac- 
count for the very existence of schools and for their historical 
emergence as institutions promoting the survival of the group. 
Within the schools thus established, these same spontaneous tend- 
encies would account for much of the work that is actually ac- 
complished. 
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At first glance such an array of negative results may seem to 
be discouraging ог defeatist. Actually, however, both these results 
and the related theory of spontaneous schooling offer tremendous 
encouragement, especially in any region struggling with the prob- 
lem of limited facilities. The results suggest, and the theory 
claims, that educational attainment does not spring from elaborate 
facilities. Оп the contrary, such attainment seems to come ex- 
clusively from the hour-by-hour or minute-by-minute activities of 
the classroom teacher. Educational attainment of some degree 
is almost inevitable when an informed and communicative adult 
regularly consorts with growing children. 

In turning from the central problem of educational psychology 
to the many important specific problems within the field, we are 
faced by a tremendous embarrassment of riches. In the 3500 
educational serials listed by UNESCO (1957) and in the 550 
journals regularly surveyed in Psychological Abstracts, there may 
be as many as 20,000 articles each year that might well come 
under the heading of educational psychology. Only a minute 
fraction of this work can be noted here. Some glimpse of the 
vast amount of material excluded may be had by consulting the 
Review of Educational Research, the Annual Review of Psycho- 
logy, and Psychological Abstracts. 

In his re-analysis of the structure of the intellect, Guilford 
(1959) has stressed creativity and originality. In describing this 
enlarged version of intelligence he suggests that even Kelly and 
Thurstone were much too penurious in the number of factors they 
suggest. The structure proposed by Guilford calls for three se- 
parate dimensions. There is one dimension of five steps along 
which we may plot the different mental operations. These con- 
sist of becoming aware of entities, remembering them, thinking 
about them divergently (many possible solutions), thinking about 
them convergently, and evaluating them. "There is a second dim- 
ension of six steps involving the products or types of entities that 
may be dealt with. The operation of remembering, for instance, 
may be applied to units, classes, relations, systems, transforma- 
tions, or implications. А third dimension of four steps covers 
the content that may be used. The contents produced by any 
operation may be symbolic, figural, semantic, or behavioural. In 
this three-dimensional solid, each of the resulting 120 cells calls 
for a separate factor. So far, a fair number of these 120 factors 
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seem to have been identified or partially identified, but there are 
still many gaps in this ambitious “регіойіс table". 

The problem of intelligence has also been treated extensively 
їп а symposium (1957) in the British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, covering the definitions of intelligence (Miles), nature 
vs. nurture (Maddox) and the effects of coaching (Heim & 
Watts). Sir Cyril Burt (1958) has eloquently and forcefully pre- 
sented the evidence showing the effect of heredity on intelligence. 
He distinguishes between such pure native intelligence on the one 
hand and a more empirical scholastic aptitude on the other. 

Along with the study of general intelligence, there has been 
much concern about some of its special aspects. Just prior to his 
death, Terman had completed most of the materials on the study 
of his gifted people as they settled into the middle adult years. 
The results (Тегтап & Oden, 1959) show the continued excel- 
lence of the gifted in their careers especially in academic and pro- 
fessional work. Аз parents, spouses and citizens they would be 
rated somewhat better than the typical college population. With 
respect to serious matters such as alcoholism, mental breakdown, 
or suicide, they were almost on a par with the college population. 

Concept formation has been studied with increasing frequency. 
Scholars in the English-speaking world are much in debt to Ber- 
lyne (1957) for his lucid account of Piaget's recent work. Peel 
(1959) and Lovell (1959) in the United Kingdom have some con- 
firmation of Piagets view of the primacy of topological over 
Euclidean space perception. In Japan, Ikeda (1957) and Shimizu 
(1957) have also repeated some of Piaget's studies, using a larger 
number of children. They have reported substantial agreement 
with the important parts of Piaget's theory. 

Wilson (1958) describes some devices that have been used to 
stimulate originality and creativity. In a recent survey of prob- 
lem solving, Duncan (1959) has expressed doubt that there is 
any clear-cut distinction between problem solving or creative 
thinking on the one hand and the more prosaic processes such as 
memory and learning on the other. 

Academic failure has been a problem of international concern. 
In the U.S., academic failure is the most frequent reason for re- 
ferral to child guidance centres (Gilbert, 1957). Schenk-Danzinger 
(1957) sees little chance of reducing the present failure rate of 
about 30 per cent in the Austrian schools. In Belgium, (Hotyat, 
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1957), about 15 per cent of children are retarded by one year at 
age eight and 21 per cent are retarded by age eleven. Accord- 
ing to Schonell (1957), the corresponding figures for Australia 
are 7 per cent and 11 per cent, although the failure rate for child- 
ren under 85 IQ is over 40 per cent. 

The study of mental hygiene and personal development has 
been by no means neglected but within the limits of this paper an 
area so large and so diffuse can only be mentioned with no at- 
tempt at even a partial summary. Both the World Health Orga- 
nization (1956-57) and the World Federation for Mental Health 
(1958) have dealt extensively with the problem of mental health. 
Jahoda (1958) has attempted to work out a concept of positive 
mental health. She faces the difficulty of framing a statement that 
would be acceptable in a variety of national cultures. The British 
Journal of Educational Psychology has conducted a symposium 
on the development of moral values in children covering both the 
dynamic bases for such values and some of the more practical 
aspects (Wheeler, 1959). 

Within the classroom, two new lines of activity have received 
considerable attention in the United States. The central position 
of motivation has been challenged (Deese, 1958). Although some 
motivation is necessary to get the student into the situation in 
which learning may occur, and to get him to go through the 
motions necessary for learning, there is some doubt that motiva- 
tion is an essential ingredient in the learning process itself. At the 
other extreme, there is some evidence to support Spence's conten- 
tion that in any situation in which mistakes are likely to occur, 
strong motivation may actually hinder learning (Pickerel, 1958). 

There is considerable interest, and some experimentation 
(Porter, 1957), in the teaching machines advocated by B. F. 
Skinner. In addition to freeing the teacher from many routine 
tasks, it is claimed that these machines permit a more precise 
schedule of reinforcement, avoid the aversive stimuli so likely in 
classroom teaching, and present an almost perfect solution to the 
problem of providing for individual differences in rates of 
learning. 

To one reviewer at least, these seem to be the important cur- 
rent activities and issues in the field of educational psychology. 
Let us hope that within the next two or three decades these issues, 
neatly solved, will have given way to a few central pro- 
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blems, and that the solution of these new problems will bring 
some order into our present chaotic discipline. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


by Arthur P. Coladarci 


Dr. ARTHUR P. Corapanci, the author of Educational Psychology 
in Teacher Education is the Professor of Education and Psycho- 
logy in Stanford University. Dr. Coladarci’s experience in the 
field of education has been wide and varied. He has served as 
teacher, psychologist, professor of psychology, consultant on 
areas like curriculum and education of the gifted child, and as 
consulting editor with well-known publishers like Dryden Press 
and John Wiley and Sons. During 1955-56, he was the Chairman 
of the Committee on Relations between Psychology and Educa- 
tion of the American Psychological Association. He worked in 
the University of Tokyo during 1957-58 on a Fulbright award and 
was also research Consultant to the Ministry of Education, Gov- 
ernment of Japan. Dr. Coladarci has to his credit three books, 
several monographs and many journal articles in the areas of edu- 
cational psychology, statistics and educational criticism. 

Dr. Coladarci points out here that educational psychology being 
a crucial ingredient in the preparation of teachers has received 
among the areas in teacher education the largest degree of sus- 
tained and critical attention. The substance of the criticisms stress 
that educational psychology courses have been dysfunctional in 
their content, dogmatic in the methods employed and too largely 
devoted to the assimilation of factual content from psychology at 
the expense of professional learnings. The need for redefinition 
of the intent and content of educational psychology has brought in 
an emphasis in the direction of closer co-ordination between the 
subject matter of educational psychology and the experiences of 
the prospective teachers in school situations. There is another 
incipient and more heuristic development which is more recent. 
As a consequence of defining the teaching role as constituting 
partially an act of enquiry, the educational psychology course is 
viewed as the appropriate place in which to help the future pro- 
fessional person learn how to go from observed datum to hypo- 
thesis about educational procedures intelligently and with calcu- 
lated tentativeness. The author holds the right conviction that 
should the latter tendency continue, its impact on teacher educa- 
tion will be highly consequential, not only with reference to edu- 
cational psychology but with regard to the host of methods 
courses as well. 


Ir is probably fair to observe that, of all the areas in teacher 
education, educational psychology has been the object of the 
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largest degree of sustained and critical attention. Experimental 
and logical analyses of the course offerings in teacher education 
largely are limited to those in educational psychology and closely 
allied areas and only rarely are directed toward the other course 
offerings in teacher education. While this disproportionate 
evaluative interest may be attributed to many factors, one of these 
factors undoubtedly resides in the general acknowledgement that 
educational psychology is а crucial ingredient in the preparation 
of teachers. It is not necessary to detail the substance of the 
many critical discussions which have appeared in the professional 
literature since the beginning of the present century; these have 
been summarized, for the United States, elsewhere.(1) Where 
these criticisms have been negative, they have been in substantial 
agreement: educational psychology courses have been dysfunc- 
tional in their content, dogmatic in the methods employed, and 
too largely devoted to the presentation and assimilation of factual 
content from psychology at the expense of functional professional 
learning. The positive plea has been put aptly by Bruce: “рзу- 
chology will function in the education of teachers only when the 
practical and theoretical aspects, the specific experiences and 
general principles become inter-related in the thoughtful action of 
students.” (2) Similarly, Kinney recently has argued that whereas 
educational psychology tends to be comprised of dogma and un- 
testable generalizations, the major role of such courses should be 
the production of hypotheses about learning in school situa- 
tions.(3) The relevancy of such criticisms and statements of desir- 
ability is difficult to deny. Many observers have noted the pre- 
occupation, in educational psychology courses, with the factual 
content, per se, and yet any clear statement regarding the kinds 
of competences needed by teachers suggests clearly that the course 
objectives should be directed toward interpretation and extrapola- 
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tion of data and principles.(4) Furthermore, there have been a 
plethora of studies, McDougall's(5) most recently, demonstrating 
that abilities to interpret and extrapolate relevant information are 
retained longer and better than the ability to recall the content of 
educational psychology. 

Generally, then, there has been an increased sensitivity in the 
United States to the need for some redefinition of the intent and 
content of educational psychology in teachers’ colleges. The Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education gave special con- 
sideration to this general problem in 1947 by appointing a series 
of special committees, one of which was to study and recommend 
changes in the content, sequence, organization, and teaching pro- 
cedures in educational psychology courses. This special com- 
mittee reported in a series of papers in 1948,(6) 1949,(7) and 
finally in 1950.(8) The several papers comprising the reports of 
this committee deserve the attention of professional educators 
since they have been fairly instrumental in provoking increased 
interest and further inquiry in teacher education, with particular 
respect to the psychological foundations. 

As the foregoing concerns and pressures have become more 
visible, we have seen an identifiable shift in the content and 
methods employed in educational psychology for prospective 
teachers. This change in emphasis is in the direction of closer 
coordination between the subject matter of educational psycho- 
logy and the experiences provided in the laboratory schools asso- 
ciated with teacher education institutions. Briefly, the organising 
rationale appears to be that of orienting the content of the edu- 
cational psychology courses around the problems faced and obser- 
vations made by the students in their laboratory school experi- 
ences. Apparently, where the instructor in educational psycho- 
logy and the director of the laboratory experiences have coordi- 


(4) Klausmeier, Herbert and Swanson, Donovan, "The Development of 
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nated their efforts carefully, such an orientation has worked 
reasonably well. It is safe to predict that this explicit relationship 
between the abstractions of psychology and the specificities of the 
professional situation increasingly will represent the direction in 
which change takes place. 

АП of the foregoing is rather generally understood and largely 
constitutes the general professional orientation of people in edu- 
cation. There is, however, another incipient and more heuristic 
development which is just getting under way and which will un- 
doubtedly engage interest and effort on a wider scale in the near 
future. The remainder of this paper will deal with this particular 
point. 

It can be argued, as indeed it has been argued, that a major 
source of difficulty in organising a curriculum for teacher educa- 
tion is that little attention has been given by the profession to 
generating an adequate and basic conception of what it means 
“to teach." Presently held conceptions, by and large, are only 
vaguely held and tend to be filled with vague sentimentalities in- 
stead of clear and rigorous concepts. Without an adequate orient- 
ing conception of the nature of the basic professional role which 
the prospective teacher is to fill, the curriculum of teacher edu- 
cation will continue to be based on many ad hoc grounds. Recent- 
ly, we have offered a logical model of “һе teaching act" that has 
attracted sufficient attention to suggest that it or similar models 
will engage increased interest in the future. It is briefly describ- 
ed here not for the purpose of suggesting that it should serve as 
the normative model but, rather, to indicate the implications of 
such a model for the role of educational psychology in profes- 
sional education. 

Тће model is based on two assumptions: (a) that education, 
аз а social institution, comprises deliberate intent to bring about 
change in learners; (b) that the validity of any educational proce- 
dure or technique is only probabalistic; it is not certain. It can 
be assumed, we believe, that professional educators would be 
willing to make both of these assumptions. Beginning with these 
two assumptions, we generate а model of “the educative act" in 
terms of four logical dimensions—each of them referring to how 
teachers should behave rather than to how they do behave. 

The criterion dimension: The teachers’ behaviour, which is 
intentional and purposive, is intended to bring about changes in 
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the behaviour of the learner. That is, the teacher does not be- 
have in accidental fashion; rather, he expects that, as a conse- 
quence of his behaviour, “something will happen in the learner." 
We refer to this as the criterion dimension, which comprises all 
the purposes which the teacher holds in view, and which may 
more commonly be referred to as "educational aims," “ейиса- 
tional purposes," etc. 

The procedural dimension: The teacher, in order to bring 
about the changes specified in the criterion dimension, does some- 
thing. He arranges for materials, he verbolizes in a certain way, 
he organises learners in particular ways, etc. These operations 
are devised with the expectation that they will produce the be- 
haviour change desired by the teacher at that time, and they may 
be referred to as the procedural dimension. 

The information dimension: How does the educator devise or 
select the procedures he uses? The answer, derived on logical 
grounds, is that he does so on some prior information (or 
**theory") which suggests that such procedures might be effective— 
i.e., he does not select his educational procedures randomly. The 
body of information used by the teacher may be referred to as 
the information dimension of our model. 

The evaluation dimension: The fourth and final dimension for 
our model is suggested by asking the question of bow sure the 
teacher can be that his procedures, which are devised on the basis 
of relevant information, will indeed produce the behaviour changes 
expected. Even if he has all the necessary and most reliable data 
and understands their import, and even if his criterion dimension 
is clearly defined, can he be absolutely certain that his proce- 
dures will be effective? Obviously, the answer is negative. The 
educational aims held in view by the teacher refer to future 
events—that is, the educator's procedures are in fact predictions. 
Тће point is that we can only talk about the probability of the 
future occurrence of an event. То put this in a more common 
idiom, the teacher must think of his procedures as hypotheses. 
'The contrary viewpoint is that represented by teachers who hold 
their teaching techniques as inherently valid. If educational pro- 
cedures have only probable validity, and if such procedures logic- 
ally are of the order of hypotheses, it follows that the teacher has 
the moral obligation to inquire into the validity of these hypo- 
theses. That is to say, an inescapable obligation of teachers is 
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that of constantly seeking evidence that bears on the effectiveness 
of the procedures which they use. This obligation to evaluate 
constitutes the evaluation dimension in our model. 

The model outlined above permits us to conceive of the teaching 
act as an uninterrupted cycle of inquiry. The teacher, using avail- 
able information, hypothesizes about procedures, uses these pro- 
cedures, looks into the behaviour of pupils for evidence regarding 
the validity of the procedures, on the basis of this evidence gene- 
rates new hypotheses, ес. 

The implications of the foregoing conception of what it means 
“to teach” are particularly clear for educational psychology in the 
preparation of teachers. The information dimension in our model 
in large measure comprises what is known about how learning 
takes place, how behaviour changes, etc. This kind of content, 
by historical convention, falls in educational psychology. Further- 
more, the evaluation dimension in our model refers again to ope- 
rations and techniques which have been assigned to the psycho- 
logical foundations of education. And once more, the way in 
which one goes about generating hypotheses from previous ex- 
perience and testing these hypotheses has itself been a proper 
object for educational psychology. Generally, this suggests that 
the function of educational psychology courses in teacher educa- 
tion is not merely to pass on relevant information regarding learn- 
ing and measurement, but to help prospective teachers learn the 
more difficult skill; that of becoming intelligent hypothesizors 
about educational events. То put all of the foregoing more con- 
cisely, the model suggests that the educational psychology course 
must address itself to helping the students enrolled in it become 
more systematic and intelligent inquirers into the matter of pro- 
fessional techniques. 

The foregoing model, which has been described elsewhere(9) 
has been used as an orientation by some of the more recent text- 
books in educational psychology. This model is the major orien- 
tation of the newest textbook in this field, that by Professor 
McDonald,(10) and the early receptions accorded this book sug- 


(9) Coladarci, Arthur P., “The Relevancy of Educational Psychology”, 
Educational Leadership, 13 (1956), 489-492; “Educational Psycho- 
logy” Annual Review of Psychology, 9 (1954), 189-212; “The 
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gest that the general rationale is an inviting one to many instruc- 
tors in educational psychology. Even more recent discussions in 
professional organisations in the United States provide some sub- 
stance for the prediction that this trend will continue. 

To summarize, two interrelated trends can be noted in the 
teaching of educational psychology in teachers’ colleges, with 
particular reference to the United States. The first of these is a 
long standing one and is a direct response to long-standing criti- 
cisms that the subject matter of educational psychology has not 
been directly relevant to the kinds of problems faced by teachers 
in the schools. The change, which has been instituted for some 
time now, comprises a closer articulation of the course work in 
educational psychology and the experiences of the prospective 
teachers in school situations. The second trend is so recent that, 
indeed, it may not be a trend at all. As a consequence of defining 
the teaching role as constituting partially an act of inquiry, many 
persons are viewing the educational psychology course as the ap- 
propriate place in which to help the future professional person 
learn how to go from observed datum to hypotheses about edu- 
cational procedures intelligently and with calculated tentativeness. 
The author is of the conviction that should the latter tendency 
continue, the effect in teacher education will be highly conse- 
quential, not only with reference to educational psychology but 
with reference to the host of methods courses as well. 


TEACHING OF EDUCATION AND 
PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


by Dr. M. Varma 


Dr. M. VARMA, who has written this thought-provoking paper, 
is the Professor of Education and the Head of the Department 
of Education at the Gorakhpur University in Uttar Pradesh. He 
has to his credit varied experience as a high school teacher, an 
intermediate college lecturer, a training college lecturer, a princi- 
pal of a secondary teacher's college, a senior testing officer at 
War office, a senior Rehabilitation Officer and currently as a Pro- 
fessor of Education. Не has the distinction of studying educa- 
tional psychology and educational measurement under great ex- 
perts like the late Sir Godfrey Thomson, James Drever, Thurstone 
and Harold Gulliksen, and at various times working under them. 
Dr. Varma has rich experience in the fields of educational re- 
search апа psychometrics. 

In this paper, Dr. Varma critically examines the present ob- 
jectives of and teaching practices in Educational Psychology for 
teachers in training. He shows how insidious is the hypnotism that 
textbooks in educational psychology exercise on the Indian 
teacher of educational psychology and how it tends to 
kill his originality and initiative, vitiating his specific and 
immediate objectives of teaching. The latter seeks to help teach- 
ers undergoing training know and remember the facts, theories, 
the conclusions of experiments, the findings of researches and 
viewpoints of different schools as discussed and presented in the 
textbooks in educational psychology. It is, in the words of the 
author, ‘all a matter of contential transfer from the page to the 
head’. Dr. Varma suggests an overhaul of the objectives and 
current methodology of psychology teaching at the Bachelor's 
degree level. He emphasises practical experiences to be provided 
to teachers in training in observing the behaviours of children in 
the school and at home and relating their observations to the 
body of facts, theories and findings of educational psychology 
learnt by them. The prescribed textbooks in educational psycho- 
logy should be taught alongside the practical experiences which 
would reinforce, conform and prove the facts of psychology. The 
author thus gives a new orientation to the “Practical” ој educa- 
tional psychology. 

The author's discussion of some well-known textbooks of edu- 
cational psychology and their appropriate uses at the Bachelor 
degree and advanced degree levels would prove useful to those 
who teach the subject at the different levels. 
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Tur field of education represents one of the most impressive ap- 
plications of psychology as a pure discipline. Educational psy- 
chology as an applied science is strongly characterized by this 
essential pragmatism, and this in turn suggests to the teacher the 
methods of teaching it to teachers under training and students 
of education. Who is being taught—the well-known "John" of 
our familiar triad of education—also considerably influences our 
approach as teachers. For example, a person may be taught edu- 
cational psychology so that he may in turn teach it to other 
learners. Such an approach could characterize our work at the 
Master's level and beyond. Alternatively a person may be taught 
educational psychology not as a corpus of organised knowledge 
but for what use he may be able to make of it in his work where 
it acquires the likeness of, say, a motor manual which explains 
a mechanism so that we may the better handle it. For the ordi- 
nary teacher under training this is the type of knowledge of facts 
of psychology that will be required. 

Apart from languages (where they serve as compendia of exer- 
cises) textbooks always have certain disadvantages; the chief 
among these is the deadening of the 'nerve' of the teacher and 
the killing of initiative. It was said of the late L. L. Thurstone 
that his originality partly arose out of the advantage of a mind 
uncluttered by earlier methods and work. The unencumbered 
intellect had to forge ahead on its own and strike out for itself 
rather than slide along lines of least resistance. Educational psy- 
chology in India has been the victim of our habit of reading text- 
books on our knees—in a prayerful and worshipful attitude. | 
is not that we are not critical and cannot judge and evaluate texts. 
There are iconoclasts enough here. It is a more insidious hypnot- 
ism that texts have exercised on the Indian teacher of educational 
psychology. The use of good texts has tempted him to adopt a 
most objectionable method of teaching the subjects. It is a 
method which seeks to convey to the learner, ie. the would-be- 
teacher, a content of knowledge where every fact of psychology is 
shown related to the work of education. For example, laws of 
learning are expounded, illustrated and explained so that they 
are understood and remembered because of their importance in 
the process of education. The text of educational psychology con- 
tains these facts of psychology, which are of significance to the 
teacher, neatly arranged. The teacher using it simply seeks to 
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help the class know and remember all these facts. Theories and 
schools are discussed in the same spirit. It is all a matter of 
contential transfer from the page to the head. This situation and 
habit of mind resulted from the force of traditional usage, the 
hold of the textbook on our minds and the natural disinclination 
of the human mind to leave lines of least resistance. This 1 fear 
has been the bane and besetting sin of methods of teaching edu- 
cational psychology to our future teachers. 
. It is a commonplace to say that skills are learnt by doing and 
not by reading expert manuals on how to do it. Good cricket 
is acquired by practice. A book on how to play certain strokes 
helps the player who practises and tries and experiments with 
those strokes. The native capacity to put psychology to good 
use in the school is as much a part of personal endowment and 
potential as the capacity to become a good cricketer. Training 
helps to bring out and perfect one's natural form. If it is the 
practice of psychological principles that is in view, then mere 
“bookish theorique" will not do. We must give the teacher-in- 
the-making ample opportunity to practise the principles of psy- 
chology he learns. At present there is no provision for this in 
our courses. Many universities and training agencies include in 
the psychology course a set of experiments which are conducted 
in the classes on an individual or group basis. These experiments 
primarily exemplify the scientific method of verifying and demon- 
strating elementary facts of human psychology. They familiarize 
the trainee with a type of scientific technique. The net result 
of this is that he realizes with a mild shock that the scientist has 
a very rigorous way of dealing with his observations. He is duly 
impressed with the method of discovering truth in science. For 
experiment is not a set-up for practice of psychology, of dealing 
with others in full awareness of the psychological facts of action 
and reaction. It is instead a set-up for the discovery and con- 
firmation of scientific truth. We are inclined to believe that this 
is the practical aspect of the lectures we deliver. It is I fear noth- 
ing of the kind. It is merely a short training in the method of 
scientific investigation, of how to establish a fact under controlled 
conditions. It teaches the trainee to distinguish between opinion, 
guess, hypothesis and confirmed fact. It is by all counts a valu- 
able training and must continue but it does not give any training 
in the practice of psychology. 
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At the Bachelor's degree level this, then, is the major change to 
be devoutly wished, viz. that psychology will be developed as a 
practised art and not merely as a mastered science or corpus of 
knowledge. Such an objective could require a complete overhaul 
of our current methodology of psychology teaching. It is sug- 
gested in this connection that, whatever textbook is prescribed, it 
is taught alongside of practical experience which reinforces, con- 
firms and proves the facts of psychology. This can only be done 
if the teacher is sent to a school to have direct dealings with 
children. The “Practical” of educational psychology as here con- 
ceived consists in observing and noting and relating to a body of 
theory the behaviour of children in the school and at home. Some 
principles of psychology are more deliberately tried out and their 
truth verified. Experimental situations which affect the growth 
and learning of children adversely will be strictly excluded. For 
the rest, a student may carry out his practical study as he pleases 
so long as his findings relate themselves to the facts given in the 
textbook. A “Practical in this sense is not necessarily an ex- 
periment. It may be merely an observational study of some 
aspect of mental life. It is to be written up simply under a few 
heads, which explain firstly what psychological fact the teacher 
wanted to study, how he located it in a functional situation in the 
school or home, what observations he was able to make and with 
what conclusions, which take him back to the psychological fact 
he wanted to verify. This kind of work can be protean and 
multitudinous and of the utmost interest to the student of educa- 
tion. Also in such a plan the achievement of students will show 
а very generous sealter separating the able from the dull. Тһе 
teacher’s work will be to examine each unit of study and discuss 
it with the student so that misunderstanding and errors are elimi- 
nated. Such a course of psychology makes knowledge functional 
and meaningful to the would-be-teacher and he is liable to be 
grateful for this training because it develops in him a habit of 
mind which will be useful to him in his profession throughout. 

It will be found that the textbooks also are of two kinds, writ- 
ten either from the more academic or more practical points of 
view. Cronbach’s Educational Psychology and to a considerable 
extent Hilgard’s Introduction to Educational Psychology are books 
written from the practical point of view. They are very much like 
Hogben’s Science for the Citizen and Mathematics for the Mil- 
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lion or Howton's Philosophy for Pleasure. They aim at a wider 
public and make a popular appeal. Books like Peel's or Gates's 
et alia's are downright, sober, solemn texts with never a cartoon, 
pictogram or eye-catching illustrative device. If the kind of 
“practical” that is proposed, is implemented, then it is the latter 
kind of textbook that should be used for instruction and the 
former used as a work book for “ехетрИйег” giving students 
insight into the connections between the text and the practicals. 

There is another kind of text that is like a source book, e.g. 
Hilgard's Theories of Learning or T. О. Andrew's Methods of 
Psychology. This kind of book is of use at the Master's level but 
is worse than useless for the trainee preparing for the Bachelor's 
course. И is polemical and too advanced and often contains 
critical evaluations of various theories and hypotheses or con- 
densations of recent research. Encyclopedias, indexes, yearbooks 
and annuals of specialist literature and research also belong here 
and all this matter must be reserved for the Master’s and Doctoral 
levels of work. 

At these later stages psychology ripens into a full-fledged science 
and the task of the teacher is to initiate the novice into the arcana 
of the science of psychology. All the theories and related con- 
troversies are critically examined and the capacity to initiate and 
tackle research by rigorous methods is fully exploited by the re- 
quirements of the course. Source book type of literature and 
literature containing technical matter and research reports is in 
order, and more specially literature dealing with the varied method- 
ology at the disposal of the researcher in education. Guildford’s 
Psychometric Methods and Fi undamental Statistics and Thur- 
stone’s posthumous Measurement of Value are the type of books 
which could be used as texts here for equipping the student with 
a minimum of necessary technique. Books dealing completely 
with single topics, e.g. Bell’s Projective Techniques, Eysenck’s 
Personality, Hilgard’s Learning Theories and Guiliksen's Mental 
Tests provide the staple on which the advanced student must 
subsist. The mistake that is frequently made by us as teachers 
of psychology to students of education is to confuse the require- 
ments at the two levels. Not only the ground of the course but 
its spirit must change as we pass from training to advanced work 
and instruction in educational psychology. Pragmatism of the 
Bachelor’s stage is replaced by an essential spirit of enquiry and 
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research. The adoption of these differentia and criteria in our 
work at the two levels will, I believe, answer our purposes as 
teachers of educational psychology better than any other super- 
ficial improvement in methods of instruction. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SERVICE. ОЕ EDUCATIONAL, 
GUIDANCE 


by Frank Barr 


Mm. Barr is Research Officer in the National Foundation for 
Educational Research in England, After taking a degree in social 
sciences at the London University, the author did advanced 
studies in education in the same University. He has taught for 
five years т a secondary school and technical college and has 
also been Principal of an Evening Institute. Since, he joined тће 
Foundation, he has been working on selected problems of guid- 
ance and allocation of adolescents between the age of 11 to 18 in 
secondary schools, colleges of further education and works ap- 
prentice schemes. 

In this paper, Mr. Barr traces the growth of guidance in human 
societies. The need for scientific and educational guidance. was 
perhaps not keenly felt in those old rigid social patterns when 
educational psychology was subservient to social philosophy and 
young people were conditioned and governed by traditions and 
assumptions by their respective communities. : Even when the 
impact of technological advance оп. social structures gradually 
compelled a тоге systematized | guidance, it still tended 
10 be largely subjective. The development of various types of 
standardized tests and assessments in recent years has, how- 
ever, placed guidance against a wider perspective of educational 
psychology. It is пом fully recognised that even within social or 
economic groups, individuals vary in intellectual and - personality 
development and maturity, which makes tests and assessments, of 
doubtful reliability. This enhances the value of continuous and 
cumulative case records. Another point of significance which 
Mr. Barr brings out is the importance of self-assessment in the 
guidance of pupils beyond а certain age level of maturity, for 
ultimately guidance is to help individuals to: discover and. develop 
their own potentialities, The influence and importance of the, 
parent and family have receded from the life of the modern child. 
and this has made the task of guidance more complex than ever 
before and necessitated other agencies to take over the task. 
Different systems of guidance and counselling have been adopted 
in different countries. In detailing these systems, Mr. Barr stresses 
the need for training all teachers in guidance methodology. 


COMPLEX processes by which ideas, norms of behaviour and cul- 
tural techniques are passed from one generation to another are 
characteristic of most human societies. Consciously or sub-consci- 
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ously, young people are guided by these processes of education 
and training. Generally their character is deeply influenced by 
the conditions and assumptions prevailing within communities, 
sometimes to such a degree that methods are socially determined 
and aims are biased vocationally. 

Under these conditions educational psychology tends to sub- 
serve social philosophy. Where for example, a son expects and 
is expected to enter an occupation traditionally associated with 
his father's position in the social scale as peasant, clerk or ruler, 
considerations of individual interests, abilities and aspirations arc 
subordinated to social requirements. Only if they are abnormal 
to a high degree are they seriously taken into account. 

Even the most rigid social structure, however, changes under 
the impact of scientific and technological revolutions. This is 
often accompanied by a grave break in the traditional pattern of 
guidance requiring a re-definition of aims and a refinement of 
techniques. 

In these tasks educational advisers have been greatly helped 
by the development of modern psychology during the last half 
century. The application of statistical methods of analysis to data 
derived from sound experiments has provided valuable conclu- 
sions by which unverified opinion could be studied, invalid as- 
sumptions rejected and valid hypotheses tested. From the large 
body of work which has been undertaken it is now possible to see 
the emergence of definite trends in contemporary guidance. In 
particular, significant changes are noticeable in the methods, prin- 
ciples, aims and agencies or institutions of educational guidance. 

In the past young people received guidance which was based 
upon subjective assessments to a large degree. Afier an appraisal 
of a person's strong and weak points, advice was given, taking into 
account prevailing social expectations. An important advance was 
therefore made when the pioneer work of psychologists such as 
Binet and Simon added objective standardised tests to guidance 
techniques. 

Although at first the use of these instruments was limited to 
experts testing single individuals, major advances were soon 
achieved. First, the experience of American army psychologists 
during the first world war stimulated the construction of ability 
tests which could be applied to large groups by administrators of 
only moderate psychometric experience. Secondly, concurrent 
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with research into factor analysis came the development of tests 
of special abilities and their combination with general ability tests 
into differential test batteries. Finally, other research workers 
have shown the. value of testing and studying non-intellectual per- 
sonality factors such as interests and motivations. 

Much of this early data was derived from intensive case studies 
of individuals. This was supplemented by the administration of 
tests to large cross-sectional samples of the community, as for 
example, given age groups of children. Longitudinal studies have 
also been initiated whereby the development of members of a 
group can be traced over a long period of time. Evidence of great 
value to advisers has been gained from studies such as those 
undertaken by Stanford University in the U.S.A. Of similar im- 
portance in the United Kingdom is the work of the National 
Foundation for Educational Research with the Population In- 
vestigation Committee and of the Scottish Mental Survey. 

It is now possible, therefore, to combine a variety of standar- 
dised tests and other assessments into several types of studies: in- 
tensive and extensive, case and survey, cross-sectional and 
longitudinal. 

From this work has come overwhelming support for one of the 
most valuable postulates of modern educational psychology. In 
the past guidance has often been based upon the assumption that 
individuals within groups, socio-economic or otherwise, are simi- 
lar to each other in their psychological attributes. This assump- 
tion, already challenged by evidence drawn from the physical and 
biological sciences, was contested vigorously by educational psy- 
chologists whose research work showed it to be invalid. Their 
conclusions indicate that not only do differences exist in patterns 
and levels of intellectual and personality factors, but also that the 
thythm of development and maturation differs significantly from 
one individual to another. 

The extent of such differences between individuals and the way 
in which growth may change in direction and nature within the 
same individual make episodic acts of assessment of only limited 
value for the purposes of guidance. Whatever combination of 
subjective assessments and objective tests is used, when suitability 
for educational courses is considered in the present state of knowl- 
edge it is rarely possible to select and guide groups of children 
with complete success. There remains a border-zone of doubt 
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several specialist teachers there is little opportunity for any one 
teacher to know all the students well. 

In some parts of the world, notably in North America, this 
has led to the appointment in schools of part or full-time guidance 
counsellors, although without the degree of success at first ex- 
pected. To appoint sufficient specialist counsellors requires both 
a larger reserve of trained personnel and greater wealth than is 
possessed by most communities. In any case, it has proved to be 
unwise to leave teachers untutored in the techniques and need 
of guidance. Just as their co-operation is invaluable because of 
their unique opportunities for detailed and frequent observation 
and close contact with students, so can their ignorance or anti- 
pathy undo the work of much good counselling. 

Several attempts have been made to improve the ways in which 
guidance can be given by teachers. Generally, these explore 
methods which allow teachers to come into contact with a class 
for a large part of their time-table. This is common practice 
in English primary schools and is often found in the junior forms 
of secondary schools. In North America, variations known as the 
‘home-room’ and ‘core-curriculum’ methods have been tried with 
some success. However, the impression still remains that the 
training of teachers in guidance methods either before or during 
the teaching career, is fundamental to the solution of the.problem. 

Many problems remain to be investigated. There is scope, for 
example, for further research into the influence which is exerted 
by home background upon the attitudes, interests and other moti- 
vational factors which encourage students to succeed in their 
chosen educational courses and occupations. Also there is a need 
to study the nature of the provision of educational guidance in 
rural communities. Whilst the largest proportion of the world's 
population still depends directly upon the land for its livelihood, 
much of the work which has been undertaken in modern guidance 
has been conducted within large industrial societies. 

Finally, many countries have developed special guidance ser- 
vices providing youth employment facilities and catering to the 
needs of abnormal children. Modern guidance, however, is so 
complex that no one agent or series of isolated procedures can 
provide a complete framework for the essential purpose of guid- 
ance as defined by the 1955 Year Book, 
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RESEARCH NEEDS IN DEVELOPMENT OF DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF TESTS IN INDIA 


by S. K. Mitra 


Dn. MITRA began his career as a teacher of psychology in 1944 
and after a period. of research at Patna University, proceeded to 
the University of Chicago, where he worked for his Ph.D. under 
Dr. Bloom, Fiske and Stein. He also obtained the Honour Award 
of Membership of Signa XI, U.S.A. and on return to India joined 
the Psychometric Unit of the Indian Statistical Institute in 1955. 
Since 1957 he has been holding the post of Joint Director of the 
B. M. Institute of Psychology and Child Development, Ahmeda- 
bad. His special fields of study are objective and psychological 
tests and personality assessment. 

In the present article, Dr. Mitra presents the research needs in 
the development of psychological tests in India, confining his dis- 
cussion to tests for practical use. After specifying the major јас- 
tors on which the development of tests depend, he proceeds to 
indicate the kinds of tests for which there is likely to be the great- 
est need at the various educational levels in the country. This is 
followed by a very incisive analysis of the research needs in the 
development of each kind of psychological test. As Dr. Mitra 
points out, the most immediate requirement would seem to be 
co-ordination and continuity of effort. Мог only is there а 
lack of information on results obtained, but what is even more 
deplorable is the fact that collection and analysis of data are often 
left at incomplete stages. For this and similar maladies the author 
suggests central and pooled agencies including test workers, analy- 
sers, computers and other personnel. The author concludes his 
argument by recommending the setting up of a central testing 
agency which will co-ordinate the entire work on tests in the 
country. The article has a special significance at a time when 
the need for a high-level and co-ordinated research agency is being 
increasingly felt in the country. 


INTRODUCTION: Psychological tests can have only two uses: (i) 
Theoretical and (ii) Practical. Considering the present condition 
and rate of development of Indian economy, however, sufficient 
funds for the development of psychological tests for theoretical 
use are not likely to be available. The discussion in the present 
paper will, therefore, be confined to psychological tests for practi- 
cal use only. 
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The development’ of any instrument, including psychological 
tests for practical use, depends primarily on four factors: (i) the 
level of technological development in the country, (ii) the politi- 
cal and|or actual: demand for the instrument, (iii) availability of 
technical man-power and (iv) investment by the producer. For 
this discussion we can assume that India is fast reaching a level 
of technological development when psychological tests of practi- 
cally all types can be-produced.. We have to assume that invest- 
ment for the development of practical psychological tests in India 
will also. be forthcoming. «Тһе two other factors need discussion. 

Demand for tests: In order to make an accurate estimate of 
the demand for different types of psychological tests in India, one 
needs several kinds of information, as are required for market 
forecasts of consumer goods. If there were a central testing 
agency in the country, perhaps it would have been pertinent to 
make such accurate estimates of demand. Besides, the value of 
such estimates depends on the stability of the market. For psy- 
chological tests, the market is just beginning to take shape and 
so the question of its stability'is not much relevant. We shall not, 
therefore, attempt an accurate estimate of the demand for tests. 
As the demand depends on problems created by the trends in 
education, public administration and industrial development, we 
can make some reasonable guesses on the perceptible trends in 
these areas. 

In education, we are planning for free, compulsory and uni- 
versal primary education. This goal may not be reached in the 
third plan period, but primary education will increase at a very 
rapid rate: This will mean more schools, more teachers and more 
pupils; Obviously, the main problems will be of training and 
supply of teachers, adequate housing, production and supply of 
books and teaching aids. Psychological or educational tests do 
not enter the theatre of primary education till two problems arise, 
viz, (i) what to do with the educationally retarded child? and 
Gi) how. to maintain standards throughout the country? Now, 
in order to do anything at all with the educationally retarded 
child, it is necessary to have some information: about its intel- 
ligence. A. related problem may be one of locating the bright 
child or talent... For both kinds of children, education has to be 
somewhat different from what it is for the rest. Hence there may 
Бе а demand for an individual scale of intelligence of the Stan- 
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ford-Binet or WISC variety. Regarding the second problem, 
opinions may differ on the question of maintaining a uniform 
standard of education throughout the country. 1f, however, some 
uniformity is desired, one of the ways of getting it will be to 
make periodic assessments on the basis of objective tests. 

In the field of secondary education, the main problem relevant 
for tests is clearly one of guidance. For this purpose, aptitude 
or factor tests may be used along with tests of intelligence, in- 
terest and personality. There is already a Central Bureau of 
Vocational & Educational Guidance and State Bureaus in several 
States, where development of tests is already going on. 

In the matter of university education, the problem of college 
admissions is.likely to be of importance as a larger number of stu- 
dents begin to seek higher education. The problem is likely to 
be more acute for the professional colleges, e.g., medical, engineer- 
ing and teacher's training. This was discussed more fully by the 
writer elsewhere (Mitra, 1958), where he had also indicated a 
possible solution by way of objective selection tests under a board 
of college admission authorities. More recently, it has been sug- 
gested that merit be the sole consideration in college admissions 
and merit scholarships be increased considerably to allow the 
large majority of students, who are poor, and equal opportunity 
for higher education (Mahalanobis, 1959). Therefore, objective 
selection tests for college admissions are likely to be in demand 
as educational opportunities are progressively made equal for all. 

Perhaps it need not be said with great caution that a rapid 
industrialisation of the country is taking place and that the im- 
petus for this process is largely emanating from the State. Side 
by side with industries, therefore, the State machinery is also 
expanding to keep pace with the complexities of a growing indus- 
trial society (or shall we say, according to Parkinson's Law?). 
While our schools and colleges will supply the man-power neces- 
sary for running the industries and the state, the supply currently 
is more than the demand. So, in industrial and State employ- 
ment, selection of personnel is a major feature. There seems to 
be little likelihood of our country's attaining the ideal of full em- 
ployment in the near future, for the rate of increase in the labour- 
force is much higher than the rate at which our economy can 
absorb the available man-power. Personnel selection is, there- 
fore, going to remain a major problem for some time to come. 
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Besides, with increasing awareness in people of the ideas and 
ideals of democracy, objective method of selection is likely to 
gain in emphasis in the coming years. The industries as well 
as the State will, thus, need objective aptitude tests for jobs like 
clerical, managerial, mechanical, etc. 

Availability of technical man-power: This was one of the 
factors mentioned earlier. The question in this context is: do we 
have qualified persons to produce the types of tests needed? This 
question cannot be answered unless the qualifications are speci- 
fied. It is obvious that knowledge of psychometric theory and 
methods is essential for test development. Only a few of our uni- 
versities have introduced one full paper on the subject, and pro- 
bably a lesser number have made any provision whatsoever for 
practical work. The average product of the post-graduate psy- 
chology department in our universities is, therefore, likely to be 
poor in this respect. On the other hand, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing some highly qualified psychologists trained in the U.K. and 
the U.S.A. in these matters. Most of them, however, are not con- 
nected with training. As regards supply of technical man-power, 
therefore, it appears that we have not organised psychometric 
training in India in such a way that the demand can be 
adequately met. 

Personality Tests: И may not be out of place to indicate the 
likelihood of a demand for personality tests in the fields of mental 
health and social work. Statistics in these two fields are rather 
poor and, therefore, any statement regarding incidence, etc. is diffi- 
cult to prove or disprove. But as some assessment of needs has 
to be made, the value of impressions of persons who know can- 
not be entirely discounted. Thus, judging by news reports, im- 
pressions of social and psychiatric workers, frequency of mental 
illness themes in Indian films, stories, etc. as also supplemented 
by personal experience, it appears that management, care and re- 
habilitation of mentally ill persons is becoming increasingly a 
problem. Personality tests in individual and group forms are, 
thus, likely to be in demand. 

Research Needs: We can now discuss the research needs in 
the development of the following types of psychological tests in 
India: 

(i) Individual scale of intelligence—child and adult. 

(ii) Group tests of intelligence and aptitude, 
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(iii) College Selection Tests. 

(iv) Personnel Selection Tests. 

(v) Personality Tests—individual and group forms. 

In general, it can be said that some work has already been 
done on each of these types of tests. But the work has been 
sporadic and uncoordinated. There is a singular lack of informa- 
tion on the actual results obtained, barring the notable exceptions 
of the publications of Kamat, Desai, Sohan Lal and Bhatia on 
intelligence tests. In view of the fact that there are six psycho» 
logical journals being published regularly in India, one wonders 
why results are not published: Among other reasons for lack of 
publication, incomplete collection and analysis of data seem to 
be the two most important ones. Very often data collection is 
started by someone who, later, either leaves the job'or loses in- 
terest. . Frequently, analysis of data is not completely: or satisfac- 
torily done for want of computing aids and suitable personnel. 
Under such circumstances, the existing data in the various centres 
in India are not being utilised to arrive at decisions regarding test 
development. It should be realised by all workers in this field 
that isolated work of test development cannot meet the: require- 
ments of our society. Hence, either of two things may be done: 
(i) the needs for collection and analysis of data in each centre 
may be assessed by a professional body like the Indian Psycho- 
logical Association andlor All India Vocational & Educational 
Guidance Association, and then, on the basis of the assessinent, 
efforts may be made to fulfil the needs with. the help of the 
Government or other educational and scientific organisations in 
India; or (ii) a central organisation of test workers may be estab- 
lished with the help of private and public funds, where all col- 
lected, data may be analysed and fresh collection and analysis’ of 
data, if necessary, may also be undertaken: 

In order to develop an individual scale of intelligence, consider: 
able experimentation with items is necessary. A large number 
of item-writers, all of whom need not necessarily be psychologists, 
should, therefore, be trained in the art of item-writing and should 
be encouraged to be creative in this matter, Again, wastage can 
be avoided by establishing a central pool of items from which any 
worker may draw items for experimental use. Items should be 
tried out on large samples, so that relatively stable estimates of 
item parameters are obtained. This raises the problem. of per- 
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sonnel. mentioned. earlier in connection with lack of publication. 
It is obvious that а central pool of analysts and computers will 
be the most efficient way of tackling this problem. 

It. appears that for the development of all types of tests men- 
tioned earlier, there will be certain research needs in common, 
viz., (i). sampling. from. universes of persons as well as of items, 
(ii), item statistics, (iii) score statistics, (iv) reliability statistics, 
and (v). validity statistics. 

The. problems in connection with each one. of the above are 
various. While each centre can solve these problems in its own 
way, comparability of data and conclusions may be difficult to 
achieve. . It is, therefore, desirable to have a coordinating agency 
under whose auspices the problems can be discussed and agreed 
solutions arrived at. This will speed up the process of test deve- 
lopment considerably. If the same agency also undertakes ana- 
lysis of data, results are likely to be published in a reasonable 
period of time. Publication of results will lead to discussion and, 
as. a consequence. of discussions, improvement will take place in 
sampling design, method of data collection and method of ana- 
lysis... Certain more basic problems like the effects of test-format, 
sex, age and education, etc., may also emerge out of such discus- 
sions, .It is obvious to any worker in this field that the test scores 
are susceptible: to; various influences, and, therefore, normative 
data should be evaluated against such effects to make the norms 
scientifically usable in practice. 

Work on test development requires large samples. This require- 
ment follows from test theory. Item statistics and test score 
statistics are likely to be unreliable unless the samples are large 
enough. Usually the sample size in India in test development does 
not exceed a few hundreds. Item analysis itself is either not done 
systematically, or is done on small samples. The obvious argu- 
ment in justification of the use of small samples is in terms of 
lack of resources (material, financial and human). This difficulty 
can be partly overcome by establishing a centre from where train- 
ed personnel could be taken on loan by various centres. 

Central Testing Agency: It seems that all the research needs 
for development of different types of tests in India can be sub- 
sumed under the need for a Central Testing Agency (CTA), 
which will act as a coordinating agency having a pool of psycho- 
logists, statisticians, item writers, field workers, computers, etc. 
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This agency can, then, undertake the training of personnel who 
will work in the various centres in India. The training can be 
given by invited persons from various centres in India in addition 
to the CTA staff. Its primary purpose will be to help others in 
the collection of data and to make complete statistical analysis 
of data so collected. Publication of results will not, then, be 
held back for shortage of personnel. The exact organisation of 
CTA need not be specified here. It will suffice to indicate that 
it will go a long way to help research on test development, not 
only by providing others with the necessary facilities, but also 
by way of bringing together different, and may be antagonistic, 
workers to think on important and common problems of test 
development in India. 

Birth registration: Considering the effect of age on psychologi- 
cal functions, it is of the utmost importance that correct age be ге- 
ported to the research workers. This is hardly the case at рге- 
sent. The problem of age has been discussed formally and in- 
formally, several times, among psychologists concerned with test 
development. Compulsory registration of birth has also been the 
solution accepted by all. It is now necessary to have legislation 
to that effect. But mere birth registration will not give the com- 
plete solution, unless production of the registration certificate in 
school admission be also made compulsory. Only then, the re- 
search worker can get the correct age and study its effect on 
psychological functions. 
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RESEARCH NEEDS IN SOME FUNDAMENTAL ASPECTS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY IN INDIA 


by Nirod Mukerji 


Dr. Nop MUKERJI, author of this article, is the Professor and 
Head of the Department of Applied Psychology in the University 
of Bombay. He did his studies in Psychology in the University of 
London. ‘After an initial period of service in the Teachers’ Train- 
ing Department of the Calcutta University, he was drawn to relief 
and social work during the bleak years of famine in West Bengal. 
Some years later he became associated with the Union Ministry 
of Education in the new area of work, “Social Education". As 
Reader in Education at the Gauhati University which he joined 
soon after, he worked intensely in the fields of education, educa- 
tional psychology, experimental psychology, psychopharmacology, 
criminology, etc. 

In the present paper he outlines the history of psychological 
research in India since 1879, and comments on its current status 
and achievements. He considers that there is rich possibility in 
this country for the development of psychology as a psychosocial 
subject and then proceeds to describe the eight most promising 
sectors of research, their scope and potentiality. At a time when 
the importance of planned research is being increasingly recognis- 
ed, the article gives much valuable guidance in planning research 
work in this interesting area of knowledge. 


PITFALLS IN THE PROGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY IN INDIA 


Тноосн the history of experimental psychology dates back from 
the year 1879, in India it is barely forty-four years old. With the 
opening of the first Department of Experimental Psychology at 
the Calcutta University in 1916 this subject gained a status of its 
own in this country and since then it has endeavoured to free 
itself—and succeeded to a considerable extent—from the apron 
strings of philosophy. And, this perhaps is its only achievement. 

With the inroads now being made by electronic engineering, 
advanced mathematics cum statistics, developments in neuro- 
physiology etc., new facets have appeared so fast in the world 
pool of knowledge in psychology that a venturesome student now 
finds it difficult to cope with the basic requirement needed lo pre- 
pare him for adopting a research career. Yet, India has contri- 
buted lamentably little towards this dynamic development in psy- 
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chology. The reason to my mind does not lie in the ability or 
inability of the Indian worker or in his intellectual acumen. . To 
spot out the fundamental reason for this stunted progress we 
should analyse the inadequate and unsystematic basic preparation 
that the student undergoes in his graduation years or at the post- 
graduate stage. Let us glance at this issue. 

The multifarious branches of psychology as we know may be 
classified under two broad categories, viz., psychological and psy- 
chosocial groups of studies. While subjects like EEG, develop- 
mental psychology (from the neurobiological point of view), com- 
parative and physiological psychology may be placed under the 
former head, experimental social psychology, the bulk of indus- 
trial and clinical psychology, etc., may be grouped under the latter. 
Looking closer into these two broad heads one may see that the 
basic requirements in the former group are such that only students 
with a background of elementary science may be expected to take 
an appreciative interest in this group of subjects; whereas in prac- 
tice the majority of students in psychology do not have even a 
nodding acquaintance with the elements of science. And these 
students constitute the bulk of potential teachers. When. they 
take to teaching psychology, by virtue of circumstances, they are 
tempted to tilt the subject matter of psychology a little towards 
what is labelled as ‘arts’. It is therefore not surprising that in 
many university departments of psychology subjects like physio- 
logical or comparative psychology have begun to disappear from 
the syllabus. As we can see, this fact has its repercussions on the 
development of psychology in India. This means that progress of 
scientific psychology in India has a bleak future unless we rouse 
ourselves from complacency. But all is not dead and dark. 

There, however, is a good deal of possibility in the development 
of psychology as a psychosocial subject in this country. The basic 
need for this aspect of psychology is a good grounding in statistics, 
and, also, psychometry. Fortunately, almost all the university 
departments of psychology impart sufficient training in these sub- 
jects. We may, therefore, expect psychological researches in India 
developing in future more on the lines of psychosocial subjects 
than as psychobiological science. provided, of course, a new out- 
look is grown in the fields open to us. We shall come to 
it. presently. 
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POSSIBLE FIELDS OF RESEARCH 


With the limitations imposed by circumstances we may now 
seek for those sectors of inquiry which we may reasonably expect 
to yield substantial results. The following list to my mind covers 
some important segments offered in psychological research. The 
first four subjects continue for decades to capture our interest, 
though thought should be given to the desirability and 
feasibility of remodelling the problems of inquiry and techniques 
adopted. The last four subjects are almost neglected, though their 
importance in the present context can hardly be denied. 

. Experimental Social Psychology. 

. Industrial Psychology. 

. Clinical Psychology. 

. Educational Psychology. 

. Criminal Psychology. 

. Tribal Psychology and Psychology of the Primitive People. 
. Psychology of Communication. 

. Indian Psychology. 


о моол во о = 


EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Тће main object of inquiry in the domain of social psychology 
remained for long the issues involving the individual's performance 
in isolation vis-a-vis his output when placed in a group. This 
slender field has now been broadened and the scope widened to 
include such topics as attitude, leadership, group atmosphere, etc. 
Simultaneously, techniques of investigation have changed enor- 
mously as may be seen from the collation in the handbooks.(1) 
И we have to judge the contribution of Indian workers in this 
field, say, from the scientific papers submitted before the sessions 
of the Indian Sccience Congress, we have to admit ruefully that 
most of our researches are in the nature of experimental social 
survey rather than experimental social psychology. In the former 
sphere the experimenter's interest lies in gaining a static picture 
of the state of affairs existing at a particular temporal period, 
whereas in the latter he attempts to attain a more dynamic view 
of the problem. Surveys, though of considerable value in 
initiating studies, cannot be recognized as substitutes for experi- 
ments undertaken to explain the how's and why's of the problem. 
From this point of view, vast fields of study remain untapped and 
problems unsolved while fresh problems continue to be added 
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since the dawn of freedom. Рог example, to delineate such psy- 
chosocial areas in which the Oriyas dislike the Bengalis, the Tamils 
the Telugus, the Gujaratis the Maharashtrians, would prove to be 
of limited value, unless the likes and dislikes were probed deeper 
to touch the sore spot of the source, difference between rural and 
urban areas were determined, it were noted if and how shifts 
took place when one changed his rural habitat for the urban, the 
question was answered as to why changes in the historical forces 
in the society did not bring about the expected psychological 
changes, and so on. By attacking these fields we would not only 
enrich the quantum of academical knowledge, but, also, help the 
State and the society in solving some of the fundamental issues 
in our living. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Investigations in industrial psychology may be divided into two 
broad categories, viz., selection of personnel and studies in the 
external conditions affecting industrial output. For reasons un- 
known, the first aspect has usurped all our interest, whereas re- 
search output in the latter section has remained scanty, though 
both these aspects act as complementary to each other for the 
purpose of raising efficiency in industry. However, we should be 
aware of the inapposite character of the studies when these are 
merely copied from the methods employed in other countries, 
since our outlook in industrial development vis-a-vis the concept 
of efficiency is not exactly the same as, say, in the U.S.A. The 
classical view of efficiency is correlated with “the production of 
the maximum output of the highest quality in the shortest time, 
with the least expenditure of energy and the maximum satisfac- 
tion".(2) But in our country production is not the only target, 
the pattern of living that we have adopted necessitates our giving 
employment to the most without jeopardizing the main motive in 
industry. Likewise, in the matter of offering opportunities for 
giving training and in selecting personnel, we cannot ignore the 
fact that in India, for historical reasons there still remain com- 
munities which may be safely labelled as backward. Unless spe- 
cial interest were shown by the authorities concerned to draw 
these people in and gear them to industrial developments there 
will remain the danger of their continuing to remain backward. 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


This is one of the recent additions to the growing facets of psy- 
chology and its growth may be accounted for more by practical 
and everyday needs than by mere academic reasons. As Wallen 
has termed it, ‘Clinical psychology is the intensive study of per- 
sons’,(3) the person who till lately was lost amidst the mass. 
Psychologists are now needed to help the mental hospitals and 
penal institutions, are employed as counsellors to educational in- 
stitutions and industrial establishments, and in various other posi- 
tions. Unfortunately, we have failed to make full use of their aid, 
though a beginning here and there is now being made. It may 
be pointed out that drawbacks in future will be felt due to the 
lack of properly standardized tests. And, in this matter a con- 
siderable obstacle will have to be faced owing to the heterogeneity 
in languages. Some attempts have been made to scale over the 
obstacles by taking up the work on a regional basis in some of the 
isolated centres. A good review on our testing work has lately 
appeared in the pages of the Psychological Bulletin. (4) 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Educational Psychology, among the different branches, was the 
first to attain popularity, though our interest has since remained 
centered round the standardization of attainment tests which con- 
stitute а small sector of psychology.(1) There are many other 
fields in which scanty interest has been shown. For instance, in 
matters of examination we have yet to produce evidence of ori- 
ginality. May we not be going a bit too fast in indicting the tradi- 
tional systems of examination? It may be added here that in 
some countries, in the U.K, for instance, the zeal for using edu- 
cational tests as a substitute for examination is certainly now on 
the wane.(2) 

The field of experimental education remains virtually ignored 
in this country, even though in many universities it has been ас- 
cepted as a subject for study at the M.A. stage. That our impres- 


(1). А comprehensive bibliography of educational tests in India has been 
made available by Menzel.(5) 

(2) In a personal letter to the writer Prof. C. W. Valentine had ex- 
im his considered opinion that in England “а backward swing 
in favour of examinations is beginning. Т can say that impartially 
because it was my own book The Reliability of Examinations pub- 
lished in 1923, which called widespread attention to the unreliability 
of examinations". 
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sion regarding this subject is rather vague may be seen from the 
way it is treated. While scanning the M.Ed. syllabus of a well- 
known university the writer was surprised to read under Experi- 
mental Education: ‘Paper I—Experimental Psychology, Paper И 
—Elementary Statistics’! In the words of Rusk, the distinguishing 
feature of Experimental Pedagogy lies in “Из practice of analysing 
with scientific precision the problems concerning the child of 
school age".(6) This means that the investigator initially must 
have a good knowledge of the elements of child development, 
should be well acquainted with the techniques of experimentation, 
and this combined knowledge he should be able to employ in the 
field of education in the classroom situation. The experimental 
pedagogue is not merely a school teacher, and certainly not a 
psychologist only, he should possess the ability to combine his 
knowledge in both the fields. It is, therefore, no wonder that not 
many, even in Britain, have risen to the rank of Rusk and Ballard, 
May it be reminded here that implementation of psychology, in 
the field of education, is on the verge of introducing a gigantic 
pedagogical experiment, viz., of compulsory primary education. 

Assessment for remedial measures in teaching is another sub- 
ject which has received the least attention in our country. In 
removing the errors in learning we continue to use the time con- 
suming blanket rule of drill and revision of the total matter in- 
stead of analysing and detecting the weak spots in learning and 
rectifying these. In any educational programme for the masses, 
usage of diagnostic and remedial methods must be reckoned as 
an integral part of the programme; whereas no serious attempt 
has been made as yet to devise such tests even for the three R's. 


CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY 


If any university introduces this subject in its course of studies 
it will be the first one indeed. The reason for our neglecting cri- 
minal psychology may be ascribed to the continued belief in the 
very old concepts regarding crime. The three old false beliefs are 
“Тһаї the law breaker is set apart from the rest of society and 
can be dealt with separately. That human behaviour is decided 
and governed by fear more than by any other cause. That a man 
is able to avoid what he fears".(7) Let us remember that fear 
of punishment has not abated crime just as penal labour has not 
curbed the evil-doer's evil propensities. Nearer to the truth is the 
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fact that "Crime, the legal concept, is the province of police, 
court and prison officials. Criminals, the human beings, are of 
primary concern to the social scientists and psychologists, both 
after conviction of crimes and in the troublesome years when be- 
haviour is moving from conventional toward criminal".(8) That 
the State is not completely unaware of this basic fact can be seen 
from its attempts for penal reform shown for instance in removing 
third degree punishment and the improvements introduced in the 
prison conditions, but it is not sufficiently aware of the problem 
as to what creates criminals and delinquents. It is here that psy- 
chologists can contribute a good deal just as they can persuade 
the State with the weight of their evidence to differentiate between 
the crimes committed by the normal adults, the juvenile offenders, 
and the ‘crimes’ of the mentally defective. They may also help 
(о remove the а priori hypothesis regarding crime by bringing into 
view a correct perspective. To take one example, the place of 
poverty in crime is one topic which has gained in popularity 
among the political workers, though factual evidence may. show 
to the contrary in a substantial number of cases.(9) 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE TRIBAL AND PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 


Tribals are not necessarily the primitive people. To distinguish, 
the primitive may be defined as “those peoples whose activities 
are little diversified, whose forms of life are simple and uniform, 
and the contents and forms of whose culture are meagre and in- 
tellectually inconsistent".(10) From this point of view some of 
the tribal people in India like the Todas in the south and the Garos 
in the north are sufficiently cultured. Аз a matter of fact there 
now remains only one tribe in India to be labelled as the true 
representative of the primitive people viz. the Onges in the 
Andamans. There are a few more living in isolated pockets in 
Assam, for instance, who are fast losing their primitive character 
and undergoing aculturation of some sort. 

A. seemingly naive query, which has not become obsolete as yet, 
is whether the primitive judged against the cultured evince any 
fundamental difference with reference to the various psychologi- 
cal phenomena. It was more than half a century ago that investiga- 
tions were instituted in this direction by the Cambridge Expedi- 
tion to the Torres Straits.(11) Valuable though were the data 
collected, the techniques then employed were not free from short- 
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comings. It is no wonder that the recent novel findings in the 
domain of perceptual phenomena, for instance, the Ames demon- 
strations, have led queries to be raised de novo by many con- 
cerned.(12) Since an extensive field of our perceptual ability. is 
influenced by growth and maturity when reared in a particular 
atmosphere, should we accept the naive hypothesis that similar 
results may be expected in the primitive people nurtured in a radi- 
cally different atmosphere? 

With regard to the studies in tribal psychology (as different 
from anthropology, Т am afraid nothing has been seriously 
attempted so far and yet the tribals in India constitute an exten- 
sive and important segment of the Indian life. The value of such 
studies grows in importance with the growing efforts of the State 
to integrate the tribal life with the masses in India. Such investi- 
gations when undertaken need not be looked upon as something 
quite new, since such surveys are already in progress under the 
aegis of the UNESCO, and in which connection Mead has rightly 
observed that such surveys are “not necessarily directed towards 
policy-making, but might be helpful to policy-makers” (13). 
Further on she suggests, “Мо programme of technological develop- 
ment can hope to succeed in the long run if it leaves people un- 
happy and maladjusted. In the long run also, such unhappy and 
maladjusted people are the ones who are more likely to turn to 
violence and even war because of their dissatisfaction with the 
conditions under which they live",(13a) that is, the changed con- 
ditions willy-nilly forced upon them to bring happiness. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF COMMUNICATION 


This subject awaiting introduction in our universities, though 
grown rapidly since the last war, is the outcome of joint efforts of 
engineers, statisticians, linguists, psychologists, biologists and 
others. As we know, each communication must have a source and 
a destination, a channel of operation, a transmitter at the source 
and a receiver at the destination. This simple fact is agreed upon 
by all and yet approaches to the understanding of communication 
are as varied as it can be.(14) For the engineers and statisticians 
it is the channel and the receiving end which are of greater im- 
port—how much of the message gets through to the receiving end. 
Linguists are interested in the selection of messages at the send- 
ing end of the communication channel. Whereas a psychologist 
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may seek to answer problems of a different nature; alongwith 
linguists he may select fields of operations like the acquisition and 
strength of linguistic responses, language development in the child, 
problems related to the learning of second language, semantics, 
speech pathology and so on.(15) Left to himself a psychologist 
may find problems of his own—in the domain of perception of 
speech, for instance, which “is not a passive automatic procedure. 
The perceiver contributes a selective function by responding to 
some aspects of the total situation and not to о(ћегѕ””.(16). Ex- 
perimental study of speech has merely made a beginning, never- 
theless, it has indicated the way to a wealth of untapped re- 
sources.(17) Problems in social and industrial communication 
have been found to be of such importance that the Communication 
Research Centre at the London University found itself compelled 
to limit its activities to these two fields only. As we may see, the 
subject is so vast and its branches so widespread that it may not 
prove difficult to select some of the simpler aspects of communi- 
cation and take to projects which can be undertaken even under 
such limited conditions as we are placed in. 


INDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


For more than one reason Indian Psychology has now found 
its place in many university departments of psychology. Yet, the 
focal points of inquiry in Indian Psychology or the needs for 
teaching this subject are not free from obscurity. If it is to be a 
recast of Indian Philosophy, it would be then difficult to explain 
its being included under psychology. If the goal is to make a 
scientific study of a small sector of certain facets of Indian Philo- 
sophy, like the Yoga, we have then to clearly define our position. 
The aim of Yoga still remains concealed in a mystical metaphysi- 
cal orbit; nevertheless, there is a certain amount of unanimity of 
opinion that it is to “attain mental exaltation reflecting an ardent 
communion with the divine".(18) If this postulate were accepted 
by the students of Yoga, there would then be hardly any justifica- 
tion for its being towed by scientific psychology. The fundamental 
question before us is: what contributions could Indian psycho- 
logy make to the general pool of knowledge gathered in the do- 
main of scientific psychology? I would ask myself rather bluntly: 
why should I study Indian Psychology? How is it going to benefit 
me in understanding the prevailing concepts in psychology or re- 
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vising them? If I have correctly understood the views of serious 
students of Indian Psychology, we should then start with the pre- 
liminary task of collecting data against the common claims made 
in the domain of this subject. It is only against an assessment of 
the data collated under strict controls that the fundamental ques- 
tion I have raised may be answered. 

A few attempts have been made, feeble though is the pulse, 
to examine somewhat more rigorously some of the presumed 
claims. One such student has declared forthright that “Му con- 
clusion (subjective, of course) is that yogic practices do not in- 
fluence intellectual life either way, favourably or unfavourab- 
1у”.(19) In future possibly many of the claims may be disproved, 
but that would be a gain to us and not a loss. Anyway, in view 
of the fact that a considerable amount of interest in Indian Psy- 
chology is now being shown in the Euro-American countries it 
would be worthwhile to see that a further repetition of the case 
of Swarpagandha (Rauwolfia serpentina) taken out of India and 
returned as Reserpine with a hallow round it is avoided. 
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RESEARCH NEEDS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPY IN INDIA 


by Dr. D. Dhairyam 


THE AUTHOR of this article, Dr. D. Dhairyam, is Director of 
Dhairyam Mental Nursing Home and Clinic, Madras. He did his 
studies in psychology and specialisation in clinical psychology at 
Columbia University. He had his practical training in the sub- 
ject in the Department of Psychiatry, University of Cincinnati, 
Guidance Laboratory of Columbia University and Post-Graduate 
Centre for Psychotherapy in New York. Dr. Dhairyam succeeded 
his father т 1956 as Director of his Nursing Home. 

In this paper the author discusses some of the problems relat- 
ing to the development of psychotherapy in India. He describes 
the developments in psychotherapy in U.S.A. and shows how 
this new branch of science is rendering useful service to thousands 
of people. Commenting on the tendency in our country to re- 
gard psychotherapy as a new fad, the author remarks, "We 
‘normals’ function at a very low ebb at the best of times, utilising 
only a small percentage of our psychic potential." Truly, a per- 
son should be considered mentally ill when he is unable to cope 
with the interpersonal relationships in any one of the many facets 
of his daily living. The American conception of neuroses high- 
lights this fact and motivates the partially maladjusted person to 
seek help. In contrast, we in India apply the term only to those 
gross psychotics who have broken down completely. Dr. Dhair- 
yam has drawn pointed attention to several areas which need 
research in the field of mental illness. The socio-cultural patterns 
are fast changing in our country and there are indications of an 
increasing need for psychotherapy. As the author rightly points 
out, it is in the context cf that need that research of many kinds 
and in many areas will have to be undertaken. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY as a regular, independent form of specialisation 
has yet to find acceptance among psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
other related professionals. Mental illness, in all its gradations, 
is very much on the increase across the world as a result of the 
stresses and strains of modern life. We, in India, are not even 
aware of this fact as it pertains to us. There is a total lack of 
regional and national epidemiological studies in this field. We 
feel it is a problem very much of the West and often refer to the 
fact that one out of every ten has had some sort of psychiatric 
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treatment in U.S.A. This sense of complacency has prevented 
even professionals from realizing the immensity of the problem 
and exploring the possibilities of psychotherapy. The research 
needs for the development of psychotherapy are extremely varied 
and complex and has to start from scratch. А broad picture of 
the research problems is outlined. 

Psychological factors are important in all types of mental ill- 
ness. This fact needs emphasis in the predominantly somatic and 
medical orientation of the psychiatric centres in our country and 
in the non-participation of clinical psychologists and psychiatric 
social workers in the treatment of mental illness. The illness is 
mostly non-genetic in causation. Endogenous depression is the 
one fairly clear exception. Much controversy centres on the 
genetic causation of the schizophrenias. The hysterical disorders, 
the non-endogenous depressions and the large variety of psycho- 
neuroses far outnumber the other types and are chiefly psycho- 
genic in causation. Мог does the physical causation of mental 
illness negate the importance of psychological factors in the in- 
cidence, duration, repetition, or cure of the illness. Even in the 
physical disorders, from colds to cancer, psychological factors 
are found to play an increasing part. For an example, controlled 
studies of pulmonary T.B. in U.S.A. indicated that the illness 
more offen attacked neurotic persons, other factors being equal. 
The mind and the body are not entirely separate entities. Тре 
interaction and inter-communication are intimate and subtle, and 
merge to form the total human personality. 

Psychotherapy is the process of psychological treatment in 
mental illness. Sigmund Freud was the great genius who made 
a detailed and systematic study of the psychic factors in the 
causation, progress, treatment, and cure of the illness. His find- 
ings and his system of psychoanalysis are still the foundations 
by which all psychological treatment are carried on to-day, a half- 
century after the exposition of his theories. With the growth of 
knowledge and experience, and the contribution from the fields 
of psychology, sociology, and anthropology, various schools 
of psychological treatment came to be founded. The Adlerians, 
the Jungians, the Reikians, the Sullivanians, etc., each have their 
points of difference from the orthodox school. New schools of 
psychotherapy are arising in U.S.A., the present home of psycho- 
analytic treatment, which do not bow to any one leader. They 
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emphasize the eclectic method based on scientific research and 
experience. 

The definition of psychotherapy seems to be best enunciated 
from the eclectic point of view by Lewis R. Wolberg. He states, 
‘Psychotherapy is a form of treatment for problems of an emo- 
tional nature in which a trained person deliberately establishes a 
professional relationship with a patient with the object of гетоу- 
ing, modifying, or retarding existing symptoms, of mediating dis- 
turbed patterns of behaviour, and of promoting positive 
personality growth.’ 

The possibilities and limitations in the psychotherapy of psy- 
chotics are more defined than with the large group of psycho- 
neurotics and other socially maladjusted individuals. Certain 
forms of reactive depressions and the hysterical disorders respond 
well to regular psychotherapy. Moderate success is possible with 
simple schizophrenics. The paranoid and the catatonic schizo- 
phrenics are helped by supportive measures. The Russian psy- 
chiatrists with their Pavlovian form of psychotherapy have had 
very much more success with the severe schizophrenics by their 
intensive rehabitational, occupational, and environmental em- 
phasis, The immediate need in our country is the application of 
these tried therapies in the treatment of psychotics; nor are there 
any great difficulties in doing so. The next need is for the psycho- 
therapeutic treatment of psychosomatic disorders. Gastro- 
intestinal tract disturbances, functional hypertension, various types 
of allergies, and other psychosomatic disorders have been greatly 
helped by psychotherapy. The immediate need of effective treat- 
ment in these disorders quite often motivates interest and partici- 
pation in the process. Valuable research material can be gained 
through the experience in these areas for the efficient use of psy- 
chotherapy in our particular culture. 

Research is much needed on what seem the many and varied 
reasons for the non-application of psychotherapy. That there are 
few trained psychotherapists is not the crucial fact. Educated 
Indians are very speciality-minded. If a professional need is in- 
dicated by the people, there would be no dearth of volunteers to 
undergo the required training. The discovery of the shock thera- 
pies and the more recent tranquillizers have vitalized the former 
merely custodial mental institutions across the country. Psychia- 
trists are coming forward in growing numbers to administer such 
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treatment. But there are practically no trained psychotherapists 
and next to no psychotherapeutic or counselling centres. In 
America, there is a clear demaracation between intensive psycho- 
therapeutic or psychoanalytic treatment and psychiatric treatment. 
A. psychiatrist often goes through a three-year specialization in 
psychotherapy or psychoanalysis to become competent in that 
field. A large percentage do so as the demand for that form of 
treatment is quite marked. 

The difference in the demand for psychotherapy seems to lie 
partly in the different concepts of mental illness held by the two 
peoples. In America, a person is considered, and often considers 
himself, as mentally ill when he is unable to cope with the inter- 
personal relationships in any one of the many facets of his daily 
living. A person having difficulties in his marriage, or as a son, 
ог as а parent, or as а worker, or in his social and recreational 
life, seeks psychotherapeutic help. Any bodily disturbance that 
hinders him in his daily living is examined from the psychosomatic 
angle. The charge of faddism in this field masks the real help 
gained by the many through the treatment. It is a well-known 
fact that we ‘normals’ function at a very low ebb at the best of 
times, utilizing only a small percentage of our psychic potential. 
The American conception of neuroses tends to highlight this fact 
and motivates the partially or the minimally maladjusted person 
to seek help. In contrast, we apply the term only to the gross 
psychotics who show no reality orientation and have broken com- 
pletely with their social environment. The psycho-neurotics and 
the other socially maladjusted individuals are not aware of their 
handicap and carry on under the viciously spiralling effect of it. 
Nor do the physicians and others who are often consulted diag- 
nose the real problem and refrain from a pseudo-treatment. In 
America, the general practitioner is very much aware that sixty 
to seventy percent of his cases are mainly psychological problems, 
and gives suitable treatment or makes adequate referrals. 

Other differences in the application of psychotherapy arise as 
a consequence of the socio-cultural attitudes and patterns of 
character structure prevalent in the two countries. Our culture 
will, as other cultures have, uniquely fashion the tool of psycho- 
therapy under the pressure of its own needs. But we can help 
and hasten the process by acquiring a better understanding of the 
inter-connections of the two. Scientific studies, under various dis- 
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ciplines, can help to explore the needs and possibilities of psy- 
chotherapy in our culture. 

The present methods and forms of psychotherapy are the prod- 
ucts of western civilization as yet largely untried in our country. 
The industrial revolution and the scientific awakening of the last 
century focussed attention on the individual man, on his better- 
ment materially, physically, and emotionally. Emotional well- 
being was the last to be found amenable to scientific scrutiny. But 
emotional health has always to be understood within the context 
of cultural patterns of behaviour. The culture in which Freud 
probed into the unconscious was mainly hysterical. Не was 
naturally led to emphasize the libido and the transference 
phenomena. The culture of present day urban U.S.A. seems to 
have many schizoid elements and hence their emphasis on re- 
latedness and security. The Russian Pavlovian concepts are in 
harmony with the communist philosophy. 

Certain of our socio-cultural attitudes and behaviour seem to 
undermine the efficiency of psychotherapy in its present forms. 
The sense of fatalism and the attitude of resignation, has been 
commonly remarked on, and may in part account for the accept- 
ance of psychological weaknesses as irreparable. This attitude 
was more of a fact in the past generations when social inequities, 
poverty, and disease were taken to be part of a man's lot. Our 
period is one of social and cultural transition and the present 
generation is actively combating poverty and disease. But the 
last stronghold may well linger in the psychological realm. 

Psychotherapy is a process of self-help whereby the patient 
mobilizes his inner resources for better adjustment to society. 
Our patients, in contrast to American patients, do not seem to 
show enough motivation and initiative to help themselves. There 
seems to be an excessive dependence on experts to bring about a 
well-nigh magical cure. The over-dependent attitude has to be 
examined in the context of a changing culture. The traditional 
Indian culture was prevalent till a couple of generations ago. The 
joint family system, the caste system, and the guru-shishya re- 
lationship were the hall-marks of that culture. They inculcated 
a healthy dependence which fostered individual growth in con- 
sonance with the needs of that society, and which was responsible 
for the age-long stability of the Indian culture. The traditional 
culture is fast disintegrating for a host of reasons. The old de- 
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pendent attitude in the context of modern social demands of 
competition and self-reliance now seems unhealthy. ‘These and 
other militating factors in our society must be taken into account 
for the efficient and timely application of psychotherapy. 

The Indian culture and philosophy has been unique in its fos- 
tering of spiritual independence and growth in the people. This 
seems to be in direct contrast to their dependence on experts in 
the material, physical, and emotional realm. The explanation 
seems to lie in the different goal orientation. Spiritual progress 
and enlightenment is а goal orientation as old as the Hindu re- 
ligion. The concept of psychological maturity and healthy inter- 
personal functioning in society as a goal and a science by itself 
is new and has not yet found general acceptance. 

In the spiritual heritage of India is to be found the aids to 
offset the militating factors against psychotherapy. Religion and 
psychological maturity have an intimate inter-connection in any 
society. The former invariably subsumed the latter till science 
made inroads in the last century. In one sense psychotherapy at 
present is the deduction of applied rational concepts from the 
Judaio-Christian tradition. In a similar manner, principles of 
psychotherapy can be deduced from the Hindu tradition. India 
has a great religious tradition which in its finest form rises above 
ritualism, dogmatism, and the limiting attributes of Godhead, 
and stresses the principles of spiritual progress. The deduction 
of psychotherapeutic principles is thus rendered simple. But the 
bridging of the gap between theoretical deductions and the estab- 
lishment of a successful applied science is not simple. 

There is a wealth of applied clinical psychological concepts in 
the yogic practices and philosophy which has yet to be explored 
and made to enrich our modern science. The concept of the 
unconscious fundamental to psychotherapy is an age-old accepted 
phenomenon therein. The basic tenets of psychotherapy such as 
the importance of the early years, the urge of the libido, the 
longitudinal stages of individual psychologic development, are im- 
plicit in {һе four stages of a man's life advocated by Hinduism. 
The principle of psychotherapeutic help by а special interpersonal 
relationship is evident in the guru-shishya relationship. The con- 
cept of transference, in the sense of unconscious interaction be- 
tween two persons, is seen in its most subtle form in the idea of 
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darshan so popular among us, and in the practice of devotees 
sitting in front of a mute rishi. 

The socio-cultural patterns are fast changing in our country and 
there are indications of an increasing need for psychotherapy. It 
is in the context of that need that research of many kinds and in 
many areas will have to be undertaken. The co-operation and 
team-work of psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, socio- 
logists, anthropologists, and other specialists, is necessary. The 
epidemiology, nosology, and aetiology of psychoses and neuroses 
in the country are prime areas of research. The transitional state of 
our socio-cultural patterns and their relation to the illness have to 
be explored. The process of psychotherapy and its adaptation to 
our needs will have to be studied theoretically and practically. In 
the last analysis, psychotherapy is research into one-self with the 
help of a person trained in the exploration and understanding of 
the human personality. Each person is a unique, living, growing, 
and changing, microcosm functioning in a community and a 
society which is a unique macrocosm. Thus a research orienta- 
tion in every aspect of the treatment is always essential, however 
popular and accepted such a treatment may become. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN SCHOOL 
by S. K. Dani 


Pror. S. К. Dant is the Head ој the Department о} Psychology 
at Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur. А fter his studies 
in philosophy and psychology in the University of Nagpur, the 
author joined the Institute of Experimental Psychology, Oxford 
University where he did advanced work in experimental psycho- 
logy. Later he joined the Institute of Psychiatry, University of 
London, and specialised in clinical psychology. On his return to 
India he joined the Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur, 
as a lecturer and worked his way as the Head of its Department 
of Psychology. 

Prof. Dani planned and directed the Madhya Pradesh State 
Research Project on the construction and standardization of а 
general intelligence test in Hindi and Marathi. He has also trans- 
lated Freud's Psychopathology of Everyday Life into Marathi. 

The recent changes in the philosophy of education are chiefly 
characterized by the mental hygiene point of view that needs to 
be adopted in current educational practice. А pupil can grow 
into a balanced and stable personality and make a success of his 
career if brought up т an atmosphere that is rich not only aca- 
demically, but also emotionally. Prof. Dani has very rightly 
emphasized this point of view in the present article. 

The average teacher may feel that mental hygiene is meant for 
the specialist, but Prof. Dani warns that the teacher does not have 
the choice of being a psychologist or of not being one. The only 
choice he has is that of being a good psychologist or a poor one! 
It is not possible for every teacher to know all the theories of 
mental hygiene, but as suggested by Prof. Dani, every teacher 
can make a start with case study, which has been described as the 
passage way from theory to the practice of mental hygiene. The 
supreme contribution of case study lies in fostering the individual- 
centred approach in education. 


TurRE is no simple answer to the question ‘What is wrong with 
our system of education?’; nor are there any simple remedies. A 
thorough and comprehensive diagnosis of all the ills of education 
and an equally comprehensive and integrated programme of re- 
medial action are, no doubt, much to be desired. It is not our 
aim to undertake this huge task here. We shall limit ourselves 
to emphasizing the importance of mental hygiene point of view 
as an answer to many of the ills that beset our system of educa- 
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tion, and to the consideration of how the principles of mental 
hygiene can be applied in practice. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Mental hygiene is a science of the principles of mental health, 
derived mostly from our understanding of causation and patho- 
logy in mental illness. Since education, psychologically under- 
stood, is a process of bringing about desired modifications in be- 
haviour, the principles of psychology have a direct bearing on 
the educative process. It is hardly necessary to elaborate and 
plead for the view that in order to be sound, а system of educa- 
tion must be founded on the known scientific principles of be- 
haviour development through learning and maturation, the prin- 
ciples of individual differences and their measurement, and the 
principles of personality formation and behaviour deviations. 
Psychology indisputably is a foundational science for educational 
practices. Unfortunately, there is a big gap between our apprecia- 
tion of this fact and our educational practices. Psychology is, 
no doubt, taught as part of the curriculum in training colleges, 
but it is doubtful if the teachers make use of this knowledge in 
their professional work. Most of the knowledge of psychology 
that is imparted to them remains on a verbal level and is very 
soon forgotten. What is wanted is a functional understanding of 
psychology, and not merely a verbal one. This will, no doubt, 
necessitate changes in the kind of psychology that is taught to 
teachers, and also in the way it is taught. Educational psychology 
that will be useful to teachers in actual practice must be woven 
around the practical problems that teachers have to face, and 
not around the aspects of mental functioning and the abstract 
laws pertaining to them. A good textbook on Educational Psy- 
chology should begin with a case study, presenting a concrete 
educational problem and illustrating how psychology can be used 
in understanding and correcting behaviour, rather than with an 
academic discussion of definition, scope, and relation to other 
Sciences. Since the aim is to train teachers to use psychology in 
their work, our teacher training programmes must provide for 
practical psychological work through which the teachers could 
develop necessary skills and attitudes that will enable them to 
function in their professional setting, as psychologists as much 
as teachers. In real fact, the teacher's choice is not between 
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whether to be a psychologist or not, but between being a good 
psychologist or a bad one. 

The teacher occupies a pivotal place in any scheme of educa- 
tion. It is through him that psychology can be applied to educa- 
tion. It is his background, his training and professional equip- 
ment, and his personality that materially affect the quality of edu- 
cation. Therefore, society’s responsibility in selecting proper рег- 
sons for this work, in giving them the right kind of professional 
training, and in providing them with conditions conducive to 
efficient functioning, can hardly be overemphasized. Our main 
point is that for the successful implementation of psychological 
principles in general, and of the principles of mental health in 
particular, we must have psychology-oriented teachers, trained 
in the practical use of psychological information and psychologi- 
cal skills and attitudes. Undoubtedly, there will be practical diffi- 
culties in having this kind of teachers in adequate number. There 
will be difficulties in arranging the non-teacher factors in the 
scheme of education in accordance with the principles of psycho- 
logy and mental health. But we do need to have a clear and 
persistent vision of the ideal requirements for sustaining our en- 
deavour at an ever-increasing approximation to the goal. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF CASE STUDY 


The rest of what follows will be concerned with the details of 
mental hygiene work that a teacher could undertake. A common 
criticism against the present day education is that there is an em- 
phasis on the training of the intellect to the neglect of the training 
of emotions, building up of character, and development of per- 
sonality, Practice of mental hygiene in schools is proposed here 
as a partial solution to this difficulty. It is easy to have syllabi for 
the usual subjects taught in schools, but it is not so easy to pres- 
cribe a syllabus for character-training and similar attractive, but 
highly elusive, objectives of education. Mental hygiene represents 
a programme of attending to these neglected but important as- 
pects of pupils’ behaviour. 

A useful starting point for mental hygiene work in school can 
be provided by case study. In every class usually there are a 
few pupils whose troubles warrant an intensive study of them as 
individuals. The technique is provided by case study procedures. 
Essentially the case study aims at obtaining a comprehensive in- 
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formation regarding the subject’s present psycho-social status, and 
his developmental history, with a view to locating factors respon- 
sible for his trouble. It is not implied that case study as a techni- 
que is relevant only to the study of persons with problems of ad- 
justment. It is an intensive technique for the study of individual 
personality, normal or otherwise, designed to lead to an under- 
standing of what the individual is at present, and how he came 
to be what he is. Such intensive study of all the pupils in the 
class is neither necessary nor feasible. In the field of applied psy- 
chology, case study is usually resorted to as an aid in under- 
standing and helping a maladjusted individual. Hence it is pro- 
posed here that a teacher should undertake case study of pupils 
whose difficulties are serious enough to warrant intensive study. 
Ц is expected that there will not be more than a few such cases 
in a class of average size, and it is hoped that the teacher who 
is trained to conduct case studies will not find it difficult to take 
up some four or five cases from his class for intensive study during 
the course of an year. The case study procedures are described 
in detail in some of the references given at the end. Briefly, it 
requires collection of all kinds of information about the indivi- 
dual—his family history and family relationships, mental and 
physical development, general intellectual level and special 
talents, educational history, emotional and personality factors, 
and so on. This comprehensive survey of the relevant environ- 
mental influences that have been acting on the given individual 
can provide diagnostic insight regarding the aetiological role of 
various factors, the inner psychodynamics, and the best possible 
lines of therapeutic and remedial work in the circumstances. 

A writer on mental hygiene has aptly described case study as 
a passage way from theory to the practice of mental hygiene. It 
is a useful device to demonstrate psychology in action and it also 
serves to emphasize the importance of the “whole” individual in 
education. It is a valuable training ground for teachers as well 
as guidance workers, since it fosters an individual-centred outlook 
in education, as also the skills and attitudes that are germane to 
the practice of mental hygiene in education. Case study, therefore, 
is recommended as the minimum mental hygiene programme to 
be adopted in schools. It can be a means of keeping alive a cer- 
tain approach and a point of view in education, and it can also 
serve as a nucleus around which many more psychological and 
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guidance activities could be developed if and when conditions are 
favourable for such expansion. 

In formally organised clinics, case study is a matter of colla- 
boration among experts—usually а team consisting of a psychiat- 
rist, a psychologist and a social worker. The case data contribut- 
ed by each are combined and considered by all in a case con fer- 
ence with the object of understanding the aetiology of the pro- 
blem presented by the individual and developing a programme 
of remedial action. The teacher will obviously not have the pro- 
fessional competence of any of them taken singly, much less that 
of all of them combined, and the wisdom of asking a teacher to 
undertake work that requires three specialists may be questioned. 
Since we do not hope to have a team of specialists to do case 
work in schools in the foreseeable future, insistence in this re- 
gard will throttle the very beginnings of mental hygiene program- 
me in schools. The real issue is whether or not teachers can be 
trained to do this work on a limited scale with profit to the 
pupils, to himself, and to the system of education. It is our 
conviction that this is possible, although the diagnostic insights 
of a teacher will not possibly be as fine and thorough and his 
therapeutic action as drastic and subtle as that of experts, obvi- 
ously because of his limited training and equipment. Interested 
members of the staff should meet weekly for consideration of the 
cases to be presented by their colleagues. A case conference is 
valuable not only because a teacher presenting a case is likely 
to be benefited by the suggestions of others, but also because the 
mental hygiene attitudes developed by the participants are likely 
to be carried over into the instructional activities of the teachers. 
In case conference, it is the child that is the focus of discussion, 
and as such it can be a practical device of high didactic value for 
imparting to the teachers the meaning of mental hygiene and its 
application. To be maximally effective, this conference must be 
conducted in an atmosphere of permissiveness for all the mem- 
bers with no display of authoritarian attitudes by those higher up 
in the administrative hierarchy, and the discussion should be 
firmly anchored to the ultimate aim of the child’s welfare. 


RESULTS OF CASE STUDY 


A case study should normally result in a proposal for remedial 
and therapeutic work. A teacher is not expected to undertake 
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advanced therapeutic work of any kind, but there are many small 
things that he can do to ameliorate the condition of the child, if 
not to cure him completely. After all, remediation and therapy are 
matters of degree, and there is no reason why a teacher should 
not give the kind of help he is in a position to render. A teacher 
should be able to identify cases that require reference to and 
handling by specialists. However, expert help is not likely to be 
generally available in the foreseeable future. It is hoped that such 
cases will be relatively infrequent; and even in these cases he will 
be ша position to take some steps that will partially mitigate the 
child's misery. 

Тп many other cases the teacher will be able to help his pupils 
simply by listening to them. The pupils obviously stand to gain 
since psychological tensions are relieved when they are talked 
out in the presence of a sympathetic listener under conditions of 
adequate rapport. This talking out will provide an opportunity 
to the pupil to express his feelings and thus feel relieved through 
catharsis, and to articulate his problems which may then come 
to be clearly defined and perceived objectively in their proper 
perspective. It is immaterial whether this activity of the teacher 
is to be labelled psychotherapy or not; unavoidably he must play 
some therapeutic role in a broad sense in his relationship to the 
pupils. Rogers has demonstrated the therapeutic value of what 
he calls non-directive counselling, and a similar activity carried 
on by the teacher at a common-sense, if not a technical, level 
may be expected to benefit both the pupil and the teacher. The 
gain for the latter will obviously lie in an enriched understanding 
of the pupil concerned. In addition, the attitudes of permissive- 
ness and understanding that characterize sympathetic listening 
may happen to be generalized and transferred to other pupils and 
other situations in the teacher’s professional work. Thus we may 
expect that the right kind of teacher-pupil relationship—the kind 
that was labelled democratic in the famous Lewin experiment— 
may come to be developed as a result of exercise in helpful listen- 
ing. This sympathetic listening need not be preceded or even 
followed by intensive case study in every case; the benefit should 
be extended to any pupil who is in a state of tension and needs 
to unburden himself by “letting off steam” without fear of cen- 
sure or criticism. 
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THE TEACHER'S THERAPEUTIC ROLE 


The teacher will inevitably play some therapeutic role, but it 
is bound to be limited and superficial. A good many things that 
a teacher will do to help a disturbed pupil will be on a common- 
sense level. Sometimes it may be necessary for a teacher to meet 
the parents of a pupil in order to seek their co-operation in im- 
plementing certain aspects of remedial programmes. Faulty 
parental attitudes will have to be tactfully handled and, if pos- 
sible, modified so as to ensure parental participation in remedial 
and therapeutic work. Even such small things as introducing 
minor changes in the home environment, altering the daily sche- 
dule of work, providing a quiet place for study, allowing certain 
liberties and imposing certain restrictions, may be helpful in effect- 
ing proper adjustment.  Parent-teacher co-operation is a vast 
theme, and various forms of it are being evolved, tried and re- 
commended. We mention it here because it is essentially bound 
up with the teacher’s remedial work and as such indicates the 
scope of his therapeutic and remedial activities. 

Parents as well as teachers have two main expectations with 
regard to the pupils. They expect the pupils to behave well and 
they expect them to make satisfactory progress in their school 
work. Hence the two main kinds of problems among pupils that 
a teacher has to face are those of difficult or unadjustive be- 
haviour and those of backwardness and difficulties in scholastic 
work. The two kinds of problems may be interlaced in any given 
case, and either may be the cause of the other. This inter-depend- 
ence is an important consideration in diagnosis as well as therapy 
and remedial work. 

It is possibly with regard to scholastic difficulties that teachers 
can offer substantial help, Offering such help is closer to the 
traditional expectations from a teacher, and he does undertake 
this work in the form of tuitions. Extra coaching in the form of 
private tuition is the commonly adopted remedy for scholastic 
difficulties. However, modern researches have widened our 
understanding of the nature, forms and causation of scholastic 
difficulties and has demonstrated the inadequacy of the ordinary 
type of extra coaching as a remedy for these difficulties. Diag- 
nosis of scholastic difficulties has to be based on a comprehensive 
study of the individual and his environment by means of case 
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study procedures, and therapeutic and remedial work has to be 
broader than extra coaching or additional academic exercises. The 
teacher need not be surprised if he finds that the scholastic diffi- 
culties in some cases are deeply rooted in emotional and person- 
ality difficulties. Апа it must always be borne in mind that 
Scholastic difficulties always have consequences for the child's 
emotional life and personality. Therefore, pure tutoring devoid of 
attention to emotional and personality factors can never offer an 
adequate form of treatment for scholastic difficulties of pupils. In 
any case, the teachers must be thoroughly familiar with the modern 
techniques of diagnostic and remedial teaching and should be pre- 
pared to undertake this work at least in a limited number of 
cases. 

In a classroom there will be a large number of cases of rather 
minor behaviour and scholastic difficulties that cannot and need 
not be subjected to intensive case study. Usually the teacher is 
able to identify easily the pupils who are having difficulty with 
all or some of the school subjects. Classroom observation, in- 
formal tests, periodical examinations, and so on, will help to 
locate the individuals who need help in their academic work. As 
for behaviour problems, the researches are unanimous in indicat- 
ing that teachers are generally inclined to take note only when 
the behaviour of a pupil is likely to disturb the discipline and 
work in the classroom. Shyness, withdrawal, day-dreaming and 
similar behaviour usually does not concern the teacher, although 
such behaviour is equally or even more serious from the point of 
view of mental health. Teachers should be trained to identify 
individuals who are deviating from normal behaviour. Some of 
the signs of trouble are stated below. 


SYMPTOMS OF PROBLEM PUPILS 


The problem pupil tends to be out of step with the group; such 
markedly deviating behaviour is suggestive of some underlying 
disturbance. Secondly, sudden and contradictory changes in be- 
haviour should arouse the teacher's suspicion. Thirdly, disturbed 
behaviour usually tends to be anti-social in character. In the 
fourth place, frequency of occurrence is an important considera- 
tion. Fifthly, continuous failure, lack of interest or enthusiasm, 
withdrawing behaviour, and so on are indicative of deep psycho- 
logical disturbance. And finally, since problems of behaviour 
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usually appear in clusters, careful observation should be made to 
note other signs of disturbance. The most important thing to 
bear in mind is that the seriousness of a problem behaviour does 
not depend on its nuisance value to the teacher or to the class. 


HOW CAN THE TEACHER HELP? 


It has already been pointed out that a teacher will not be able 
to undertake intensive case studies of more than a very limited 
number of pupils whose troubles are serious enough to warrant 
such studies. There will be a larger number of cases of relatively 
minor scholastic and. behaviour difficulties, which will have to be 
attended to in a less thorough and intensive manner. Pupils with 
predominantly scholastic difficulties may be given extra attention 
either in the regular class or in an extra class specially organized 
for them. Brilliant pupils in the class may be made to assist their 
less fortunate class-mates. Experience of success with classroom 
work is so vitally bound up with mental health that with timely 
and adequate attention to the pupils who are failing to achieve 
this success many subsequent maladjustments can be forestalled. 
As regards behaviour problems, it is generally accepted that most 
of them have their origin in the unmet needs of the child. Prob- 
lem behaviour may be viewed generally as a manifestation of 
psychological tensions generated by frustrations and conflicts. А 
(еасћег should be trained to understand and analyse the psycho- 
dynamics of problem behaviour in terms of unmet or conflicting 
needs of the child. Success in every case cannot ђе expected, 
but in a good many cases the requisite understanding will be 
achieved. Raths and Burrell have worked out elaborate “Do’s 
and Don'ts" for the guidance of teachers in meeting children's 
emotional needs, and the latter author has convincingly demon- 
strated that the scholastic performance of children improves when 
special efforts are made to meet their emotional needs even when 
no special coaching is provided in the scholastic areas concern- 
ed. The references at the end may be consulted for details. 
Teachers themselves will discover many helpful ways of dealing 
with maladjusted pupils through experience as well as reading of 
relevant literature. In no case should a teacher repudiate his ob- 
ligation to attend to the emotional needs of the child. Tradition- 
ally a teacher is supposed to teach certain subject-matter to his 
pupils. -When he does this during the fixed periods in the time- 
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table, he is supposed to have done his duty. He has no time for 
the practice of mental hygiene. However, it should be realized 
that for the major part mental hygiene is an attitude that can 
be adopted during those fixed hours in the time-table in the very 
process of teaching school subjects. There is no doubt that some 
extra time will nevertheless be required, but instead of adopting 
an "all or nothing" attitude, the teachers should do as much 
mental hygiene work as is consistent with their share of teaching 
responsibilities, The present author cannot accept the position 
that “nothing” can be done. In fact, attention to the emotional 
needs of children should be enjoined upon the teacher in the very 
interest of the traditional objective of education, ће. efficient 
learning of school subjects. Emotional and personality disturb- 
ances seriously interfere with such learning. And of course we 
cannot have one teacher to attend to the intellectual development 
of pupils and another to attend to their emotional and social 
development. 

The acceptance of these new obligations implies that the 
teachers should know their pupils as individuals, and should take 
interest in them as individuals. A teacher can talk to his pupils 
individually, now and then, and gain some information about 
their home background, their difficulties, their desires and aspira- 
tions, and attitudes to school work. This information should 
be supplemented by classroom observation of children. Psycho- 
logical questionnaires and tests, to be discussed later, can yield 
useful information. It is desirable to keep a personal data re- 
gister with a page reserved for each of the pupils, in which signi- 
ficant facts and observations regarding each pupil should be 
entered. This is not necessary where cumulative records are 
regularly maintained. There are many other sources of in- 
formation about a pupil such as other teachers, parents, 
friends, etc. and these may be utilised whenever possible 
and necessary. Equipped with such background information 
about individual pupils, the teacher will be in a better position to 
individualize his instruction, deal with each child according to his 
needs, mark out those who need special attention, and be ready 
to detect the manifestations of deviate behaviour. He will also be 
in a position to understand the behaviour of children, which may 


otherwise annoy him. 
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THE PLACE OF TESIS 


A reference was made earlier to the use of tests by teachers. 
While conducting an intensive case study, the teacher will need 
to measure or assess some aspects of the individual, for which 
standardised measuring devices are used. Is the teacher supposed 
to be also an expert in mental testing? Of course not, but he can 
use tests profitably without being an expert. There are many 
group tests of intelligence, which teachers can be easily trained to 
administer, so is the case with some interest and personality in- 
ventories also. The projective techniques like Rorschach and 
TAT require specialised training, but some simpler projective 
methods such as sentence completion may be used qualitatively 
and informally as starting points in an interview. The personality 
and interest inventories can be similarly used qualitatively with- 
out too much stress on the final quantitative score. As for the 
measurement of scholastic achievement, every teacher should be 
familiar with the objective item types in which he should be able 
to cast his subject-matter for use as informal objective tests of 
achievement. The point is that the teacher should not consider 
himself utterly helpless when the standardised tests of intelligence, 
aptitudes, interests, achievement and personality are not avail- 
able. The teacher can still go ahead with the assessment of these 
aspects of the individual if he is willing to make maximum use 
of the skill and the resources already at his disposal. The psy- 
chologists never fight shy of using relatively rough ways of mea- 
suring their variables (e.g. rating scales), since some sort of 
measurement when cautiously used is better than no measure- 
ment. In the absence of objective and standardised tests, the 
teacher may profitably use rating scales, interviews, direct obser- 
vation, and similar other non-testing techniques for the collection 
of relevant information. Most of the qualities measured by tests 
can also be assessed by non-testing procedures. For instance, in- 
telligence may be determined by means of ratings by competent 
judges; special abilities and interests may be assessed by means 
of recorded observation over a period of time; assessment of per- 
sonality may be based on ratings, anecdotal records, and ques- 
tionnaire—interviews; achievement may be determined by the 
school marks as also by the performance in informal objective 
tests; diagnosis of difficulties in academic subjects may be based 
on an analysis of errors which the pupil commits; the attitudes 
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of pupils may be judged by intelligent questioning in an interview; 
a simple technique such as sentence completion or word associa- 
tion may be helpful as a guide to deeper attitudes and emotions; 
an intelligent teacher may venture to measure the interests of his 
pupils by informal inventories prepared by himself (e.g. a list of 
imaginary titles of books, suggestive of their contents, may be 
presented and the pupils asked which of them they would like to 
possess). These are a few practical suggestions and a trained and 
resourceful teacher should be able to think of many other ways 
of assessing the mental equipment and personality structure of an 
individual. What is necessary is some familiarity with typical 
testing devices, interest in psychological work, and love of 
experimentation. 


CONCLUSION 


"Throughout we have been considering the role of the teacher as 
a mental hygienist or psychologist. At the very beginning we 
stressed the need for reorientating our teacher training pro- 
grammes so as to produce teachers who will be capable of func- 
tioning in this capacity. Formal training, however, is but the 
beginning of professional growth. This could be supplemented 
by programmes of follow-up and in-service training. Above all, 
it is up to the teacher to keep on growing professionally. For this 
purpose, every school should have a suitable psychology and 
mental hygiene section in its library, containing books on child 
and adolescent psychology, psychology of learning and teaching, 
individual differences and their measurement, personality and 
problems of adjustment, backwardness and remedial teaching, and 
educational guidance and counselling. There is an urgent need 
for experimenting with the practice of mental hygiene in educa- 
tion, so that our ways of organizing mental health activities in 
schools and the various techniques and procedures that are used 
could be continually refined. Teachers who have a flair for re- 
search can make valuable contribution in this direction. Above 
all, it should be recognized that there can be no improvement 
without evaluation. Hence some kind of evaluation of the prac- 
tices adopted should always be made to serve as a basis for 
further improvement. 

We believe that the teacher and his professional equipment is 
the most essential factor in the practice of mental hygiene in 
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schools. That is why we have discussed his role in some detail. 
However, there are problems that will not be covered by this 
article, but which nevertheless have mental health implications. 
For instance, mental hygiene will have something to say with 
regard to the desirable kind of supervision and school administra- 
tion from the point of view of mental health. Mental hygiene has 
a definite bearing on the curriculum and extra-curricular activities. 
The examination system and the problem of failures certainly pose 
serious problems from the point of view of mental health. The 
problems of educational and vocational guidance are intimately 
tied with considerations of mental health. Practically every aspect 
of school programme and every detail of school activities can be 
considered from the point of view of mental hygiene. 
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ASSESSMENT OF PERSONALITY—RESEARCH 
POSSIBILITIES 


by B. De 


THE AUTHOR of this paper Dr. В. De, is the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Bihar University. Не did his training in 
psychology in the University of London and he worked under 
Dr. H. J. Eysenck. His field of interest has been the measurement 
of personality and his doctoral research was the study of the Word 
Association Technique for the differentation of normal and ab- 
normal persons. 

In this paper the author has briefly outlined the possible areas 
of research in the field of assessment of personality. He agrees 
with the view that many personality qualities can be measured 
fairly effectively but is of the view that the methods are very 
elaborate, time-consuming and dependent on the skill of highly 
trained psychologists. А recent series of studies has shown that 
these projective tests suffer too much from the subjective judg- 
ment of the interpreter and that evidence for their validity is also 
poor. Eysenck has successfully modified the Rorschach Test into 
an objective test of personality. This has opened a new chapter 
in the assessment of personality. Some of the recent studies made 
on WAT (Word Association Test) have also shown that it can 
be revived into an objective test of considerable validity. Vernon 
has clinched the issue on all the research possibilities in this area 
by suggesting that “results are so variable in the personality field 
that the repetition, extension and interlocking of previous re- 
searches would be more useful than the construction of 


novel tests”. 


PERSONALITY study undoubtedly constitutes one of the central 
problems of presentday psychology. A considerable amount of 
research done in the recent past in this field has greatly enriched 
our knowledge both in regard to the theoretical aspect of person- 
ality and in regard to the techniques of assessment. 

The purpose of this paper is to provide a brief account of the 
recent advances made in the field of personality assessment and 
also to indicate some of the problems concerning assessment in 
which further research and experimental study can be fruitfully 
undertaken by psychologists in this country. This field of study 
has assumed particular importance in the present context of in- 
dustrial and technological advances taking place in our country. 
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Time is not very far when services of psychologists will be req- 
uired to a far greater extent than at present for providing expert 
guidance and help in the different fields of work such as voca- 
tional guidance and selection, child guidance clinics, education 
and industry, mental hospitals and jails, etc. In all these, person- 
ality assessment will unquestionably occupy an important place. 
Notwithstanding an enormous amount of research and experi- 
ments done on this problem during the last thirty years or so, 
the position is not as satisfactory as it should have been. As one 
expert has aptly said, "many personality qualities can be mea- 
sured or diagnosed fairly effectively, but the methods are far too 
elaborate and time-consuming, or far too dependent on the skill 
and experience of the psychologist, to be generally applicable for 
any practical purpose, or to be used by anyone not specially 
trained” (10). This is one among the many difficulties with 
which a researcher in the field is confronted. 

Another basic consideration is in regard to the kind of approach 
to be followed in personality study. At present there are two 
major types of approaches, each opposed to the other, to the 
problem of personality assessment—the idiographic and the no- 
mothetic. The first is the ‘wholistic’ approach, which considers 
personality as a gestalt or totality; whereas the second one, which 
is analytic and psychometric in nature, considers personality in 
terms of its traits or factors. The controversy between these 
standpoints is far from resolved and dominates the contemporary 
situation in the study of personality. The present-day controversy 
between the dynamic, the intuitive approach and the objective in 
this field corresponds to the controversy between the idiographic 
and the nomothetic approaches. The dynamicists are idiograph- 
ists and the objectivists are nomothetists. This theoretical point 
of view is also associated with the problem of personality assess- 
ment. The method of assessment is determined to a great extent 
by the theoretical standpoint regarding the nature of personality. 
There is, therefore, a great need and ample scope for further 
research with a view to resolving the basic opposition between 
the nomothetic and the idiographic approaches. Though accord- 
ing to Vernon (10) the available evidence does not warrant any 
opposition between these two approaches, the present picture 
of the problem unfortunately does not appear to be exactly so. 
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More conclusive evidence has to be adduced by experimental 
work to demonstrate the interdependence of the two. 

Another consideration which is also basic to the problem of per- 
sonality assessment is, whether psychological measures or tests 
should be related to the fundamental dimensions of personality 
or should be constructed and developed independently of the 
dimensions. Some of the well-known studies (2, 4, 10) in per- 
sonality assessment have been done under dimensional frame- 
work. This type of work is of fundamental nature, whereas the 
other type, which is done irrespective of any theoretical model 
is, what Eysenck has termed, research of purely ad Лос type. А 
number of significant studies referred to by him (4c) "show 
clearly the superiority of investigations based on cogent hypotheses 
over the more widely used ‘buck-shot’ approach, which consists 
of the unsystematic use of many varied but unrelated tests, select- 
ed without the benefit of any guiding hypothesis". 

Attempts have been made during the last decade to develop 
objective tests for personality assessment in much the same way 
as cognitive tests have been evolved for the measurement of in- 
telligence. The analogy between the orectic and cognitive fields 
can be carried further. Just as the impetus to the development 
of a wide variety of intelligence tests was given when Spearman 
isolated ‘g’ by means of factorial technique, so advance in the 
development of personality tests may be brought about by the 
isolation of true dimensions of personality. For example, two · 
main factors were found: a general factor of adjustment or ‘W’ 
(obversely of emotional instability), and a bipolar factor differ- 
entiating the asthenic, inhibited, introverted and desurgent from 
the sthenic, uninhibited, extroverted and surgent subject(7). 
Eysenck (4a) confirmed the reality of these dimensions in the 
field of neurosis in one of his early studies. 

An important area of research in this connection has emerged 
from the use of objective tests of personality concerning person- 
ality and visual perception. A review of the relevant literature re- 
garding this was carried out by Granger(5). It has clearly indi- 
cated the possibility of using objective perceptual tests as mea- 
sures of personality functions likely to be of importance in mili- 
tary, industrial and educational selection, and more particularly 
in the “screening out" of potential neurotics and psychotics. 

R. P.—13 
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ТЕ the objective tests are found to be valid tools for scientifically 
assessing personality dimensions, then they may also be useful in 
another field, namely, for purposes of selection. There is a great 
need for developing a battery of personality tests for personnel 
selection. Himmelweit and others(6) in an important study re- 
ports that a battery of such tests as of suggestibility, dark vision, 
persistence, personal tempo, perseverance, fluency, speed, static 
ataxia,—were found to discriminate very significantly between 
the normal and the neurotic subjects. Considering the significance 
of the results obtained in this study, it is worthwhile conducting 
further studies with the tests on Indian subjects for confirming the 
results obtained elsewhere. 

Speaking about the need for conducting researches with person- 
ality tests for selection purposes, it may be relevant to mention 
in this context that after the appearance of the Rorschach test 
more than three decades ago, the so-called projective tests of per- 
sonality became the fashion of the day and for sometime the 
psychologists fell under their spell. But now it is well-known 
that not only do such tests depend too much on the subjective 
judgment of the test interpreter but, what is more, evidence for 
their validity is also poor. “Тће most impressive experiment 
under this heading is the Michigan study of the prediction of 
success in the Veterans’ Administration training programme. ... 
From every point of view, the final results are a devastating com- 
ment on and criticism of the clinical methods of interviewing and 
projective testing current in most applied personality work” (4c). 
Kelly and Fiske(8), the authors of this series of studies, have 
also stated that “predictions based on individual projective tests 
as well as those based on the integration of data from all four 
projective tests yielded relatively low correlations with rated 
criteria". 

Instead of pursuing these tests in the conventional manner, at- 
tempts should, therefore, be made to turn them, as Eysenck(4b) 
has done, into objective personality tests. Not only has Eysenck's 
modification of the Rorschach test significantly differentiated psy- 
chiatric patients from а normal group, but the test actually has 
also been used for the selection of industrial personnel with ap- 
preciable success. Similar attempts are also called for in regard 
to the T.A.T. 
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Another test which might be regarded as the pioneer of all 
projective tests, but was relegated to the background after the 
appearance of these tests, e.g., the Rorschach and the T.A.T., is 
the Word Association Technique. Some of the recent objective 
studies made on the WAT have shown that it can be developed 
into an objective test of considerable diagnostic validity (3a, 3b). 
Further experimental work in this direction is a promising area of 
research in personality assessment. 

Recent modifications of the WAT, e.g., the Incomplete Sent- 
ence test, Controlled Association test, are significant develop- 
ments in the objective use of the projective technique. Crown’s(1) 
adaptation of the Controlled Association test is “уегу quick and 
simple to give, and is perhaps one of the promising derivatives of 
word association” (10). Himmelweit(6) has suggested a number 
of interesting research problems in the field of personality assess- 
ment and some of them can be fruitfully undertaken by psycho- 
logists in this country. One of these is to test the hypothesis put 
forward by Davis of Chicago concerning the effect of social class 
membership upon the personality of the children. Another area 
where objective personality tests could be usefully applied is that 
of the study of national characteristics. Of special interest would 
be a comparative study of the personality characteristics of such 
deviant groups as delinquents and neurotics in the different 
countries. 

The writer has attempted in this paper to briefly indicate the 
possible areas of research in personality assessment. The outline, 
as has been presented above, is by no means exhaustive but has, 
on the other hand, only touched just a cross-section of the numer- 
ous possibilities pertaining to the problem. The following state- 
ment which Vernon(10) made a few years back still holds true: 
“There is scarcely a method either praised or condemned which 
could not be clarified by further investigation. Results are so 
variable in the personality field that the repetition, extension, and 
interlocking of previous researches would be more useful than 
the construction of more or less novel tests". 
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А REVIEW OF STUDIES IN PERCEPTION 
by R. Harper 


Dn. HARPER was originally trained as a physicist, but transferred 
his interest to psychology. During World War П he was engaged 
in weather forecasting, an activity which has much in common with 
the study and application of psychology. He returned to psycho- 
logical work in 1946 by redeveloping certain studies relating to 
craftsmanship in dairying, at the National Institute for Research 
in Dairying, Reading, England. Since 1950, at the University of 
Leeds, he has continued to develop a major interest in problems 
of perception, concentrating special attention оп comparatively 
neglected senses of taste, smell, touch and kinaesthesis. He has 
also continuously emphasized the importance of food assessment 
and food acceptance problems as forming a developing field of 
applied psychology in which studies of perception play a major 
role. 

In the present paper, the author has briefly outlined the major 
areas of contemporary thought in the psychology of perception. 
He has also reviewed the important literature in the field of per- 
ception. The author has focussed his attention on perception as 
an approach to the study of personality and the development of 
special senses. He has emphasized in this paper that the study 
of academic as well as applied problems is essential. The histori- 
cal perspective makes it clear that fundamental and applied studies 
of perception interact with each other and must go together. 


INTRODUCTION 


IN discussing profitable lines of future research for Indian psy- 
chology Dayal (1952) stressed the importance of purposive, 
action-research of a socio-psychological nature. He made little 
or no specific reference to the study of perception which at that 
time was only in the process of emerging once more as one major 
psychological theme. Bevan (1958) has suggested that this now 
occupies about one quarter of the total contemporary literature 
of psychology. As a form of training in systematic thinking in- 
cluding the proper understanding of the application of the me- 
thods of science to human behaviour and experience, there is no 
more stringent example than the study of perception. Some of 
the foremost names connected with the development of socio- 
psychological studies are also the names of persons who have 
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made important contributions to the study of perception. Where- 
as the study of perception was at one time largely restricted to 
the experimental laboratory, its scope and application have been 
greatly extended during the last ten or fifteen years. This is well 
illustrated by the following list of post-war themes. 

1. Numerous systematic investigations into individual differ- 
ences in perception and their bearing upon human person- 
ality from a clinical and diagnostic point of view. These 
studies extend to the effects of brain damage, drugs, etc. 
on perception. 

2. The extension of the neuro-physiological and the develop- 
ment of the Information Theory approach to problems of 
perception. 

3. Continued studies of the special senses, with a notable in- 
crease of activity connected with the senses of taste, smell, 
touch and kinaesthesis. 

4. A re-evaluation of the role of both short-term and long- 
term effects of learning on perception, with many experi- 
mental studies. 

5. The development of the concept of ‘vigilance’, the study 
of the effects of various forms of ‘stress’ on perception re- 
presented in its most acute form by ‘sensory deprivation’. 

6. Various social and motivational aspects of perception in- 
cluding ‘perceptual defence’, ‘subliminal perception’, etc. 

7. Studies connected with the development of a wide variety 
of ‘psychological scales’. 

8. The role of perception in various occupational and indus- 
trial problems, including the development of the concept of 
‘perceptual load’. 

9. General theoretical developments including Transactionalism 
and Probablistic Functionalism. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Ideally, a comprehensive approach to the study of perception 
should start with an historical review tracing the theme of per- 
ception from classical antiquity to the present day. In this man- 
ner contemporary emphasis may be understood as a growth out 
of or a reaction against previous ideas, together with an occasional 
really novel development. Such a review would deal with the pre- 
scientific era with special reference to the impact this has upon 
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the available language in terms of which one is forced to state 
the problems of perception. Note would be taken of the rise of 
modern science which altered the study of natural phenomena 
away from the consideration of the sensory qualities of objects 
and things to abstract properties (mainly physical). These 
changes are reflected also in the distinction made in the seventeenth 
century between primary and secondary qualities, а distinction 
usually attributed to Galileo and to Locke, but also anticipated 
by the Greek atomists. This distinction has not been sustained, 
however. Note would be taken of the rise of Associationism at the 
end of the seventeenth century, as a system in terms of which em- 
phasis was placed upon the roles of learning and past experience in 
the way complex perceptions were supposedly built up out of 
simple, basic elements. At that time discussion took place largely 
in terms of ‘the association of ideas’, but the issues were basically 
concerned with perceptual problems. То a great extent associa- 
tionism dominated the theoretical scene for nearly two hundred 
years. During the nineteenth century the beginnings of experiment- 
al psychology were laid down through the studies of the German 
physiologists and psycho-physicists including Weber, Fechner, 
Helmholtz and Wundt. Much of the information collected con- 
cerned the working of the human senses and definitely belongs to 
the study of perception. Before the turn of the century the first 
developments took place which ultimately led to Gestalt psycho- 
logy with its denial of pre-existing, ‘elementary sensations’ and 
its belief in largely unlearned ‘psycho-neural predispositions’ to 
perceive organized wholes. This movement also originated in 
Germany. In America, the associationistic viewpoint continued 
in the form of Structuralism which still considered complex per- 
ceptions to be built up out of basic elements derived this time 
from the highly developed forms of introspection practised by 
Titchener and his immediate followers. Structuralism was fol- 
lowed by Functionalism, a movement rather akin to Gestalt psy- 
chology. In fact, Functionalism was absorbed by Gestalt psycho- 
logy when this spread from Germany to America where Gestalt 
psychology itself ‘died of success’ in the 1930s by being largely 
absorbed into the general body of accepted psychological knowl- 
edge. Little reference is made here to Watson’s Behaviourism, 
for although its ultimate effects upon the study of perception 
through its rejection of introspection as a valid source of data and 
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through discrimination and stimulus-response studies were con- 
siderable, its immediate positive contributions were limited. 

In England, overriding theories have rarely been popular for 
any length of time and the period of eclecticism which occurred 
in America following the assimilation of Gestalt Psychology would 
have been noted a generation or so earlier. The active collection 
of data has continued in both countries, but few new schools of 
thought emerged until after 1945 when large numbers of psycho- 
logists returned to peace-time activities and the first few genera- 
tions of post-war psychologists began to make their contributions. 


SELECTED TEXTS AND REVIEWS 


In the space available it is obviously impossible to do anything 
more than touch upon a few of the topics listed above. For this 
reason a brief commentary now follows in which attention is 
drawn to a selection of important texts and journal reviews. The 
most comprehensive survey of the historical background of 'Sen- 
sation and Perception' is contained in the well-known text by 
Boring (1942) which ends with a chapter on the role of Zeitgeist 
in the development of human knowledge. Brunswik (1952) also 
provided in his own original way a brief review, with highly sche- 
matic diagrams, of the history of perception. Expert reviews of 
basic facts, with particular reference to the special senses, are to 
be found in Stevens (edited, 1951). А copiously illustrated 
volume by Bartley (1958) may also be recommended as a com- 
pact introduction to this field. With rather different aims in mind 
Osgood (1953) has provided a survey of selected facts, both 
qualitative and quantitative and has made a serious attempt to 
fit these into relevant theoretical systems. In a theoretical vein, 
with special reference to ‘the concept of structure’, Allport 
(1955) has concentrated attention upon almost the complete 
range of theoretical issues in perception, providing at the same 
time a qualitative survey of the necessary facts. Reference should 
also be made here to a ‘difficult? book by Brunswik (1956) in 
which he has examined a number of methodological problems 
involved in the study of perception with special reference to the 
effects upon systematic knowledge of the unavoidable selection 
or sampling of topics, variables and observers or subjects. 

In recent years more and more systematic attention has been 
given to individual differences in perception and these differences 
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have been looked upon as a potential source of information about 
human personality. Various effects of stress and the influence of 
drugs on perception have also been noted and the theme has been 
considered with increasing frequency from the point of view of 
clinical diagnosis, ranging from problems of psychological dis- 
orders to those of pathological conditions including the effects 
of brain damage. Source material in which experimental data 
on perceptual functions as a personality variable are considered 
includes Eysenck (1952) and Witkin and others (1954). Granger 
(1953) also prepared a useful review of ‘Personality and visual 
perception’. Journal articles and theses continue to appear on this 
general theme. The impression emerges from data on a variety 
of forms of perception including perceptual constancy, dark 
adaptation, critical flicker fusion frequency, after-image of move- 
ment and embedded figures, that the responses are far from stable 
or clear cut. Important as these studies may be from a funda- 
mental point of view, in the current state of knowledge problems 
of interpretation are almost as great as those involved in the more 
traditional forms of clinical diagnosis which is itself an example 
of the most complex types of perception. 


THE SPECIAL SENSES 


Turning now to the special senses there are several important 
texts dealing with vision and hearing from the standpoint of per- 
ception but, as yet, there exist no comparable texts dealing with 
the senses of taste, smell, touch and kinaesthesis from this angle. 
(The writer hopes to rectify this deficiency.) The general pro- 
blems of visual perception have been reviewed in detail by Vernon 
(1952), and Gibson (1950) has provided a fully illustrated text 
of his own personal approach to the subject with emphasis upon 
the importance of ‘textural gradients’ as major perceptual cues. 
The general facts of hearing with special emphasis upon the 
quantitative and physical aspects are admirably surveyed by Lick- 
lider in Stevens (1951). It is evident that until recently the con- 
ception of ‘theories of hearing’ was largely confined to theories of 
a neuro-mechanical nature concerning how the known facts of 
sensitivity and discrimination in the fields of pitch and loudness 
fit in with available information about the mechanical and the 
neural structures involved and their modes of functioning. This 
theme has been critically elaborated by Bekesy (1956, 1959) with 
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brilliant elucidation by the use of models and special experiments. 
Broadbent (1958) has taken a wider viewpoint and has attempted 
to do for hearing what Vernon has done for visual perception. 
In particular, he considered questions of intelligibility and the 
selectivity of perception illustrated by the fact that when two 
*messages' fall simultaneously on our ears we are able to hear the 
one which has significance for us while we generally remain in- 
sensitive to the one which is irrelevant to us. (This has been re- 
ferred to as “Тһе Cocktail Party" problem). It provides an ex- 
ample of a general class of problems which appear in many differ- 
ent contexts and for which explanations are sought in many 
different ways, with considerable current emphasis upon the 
neural levels, structures and functions involved. Broadbent's dis- 
cussion of the general problem of ‘vigilance’ and his treatment of 
the effects of noise on human behaviour should also be noted. 

Analytical information about the senses of taste and smell is 
admirably surveyed by Pfaffman in Stevens (ed. 1951). How- 
ever, it has already been noted that an adequate textbook treat- 
ment of perception in this context is yet to be written. A collec- 
tion of papers of an interdisciplinary type, giving information 
about the currently developing views on the senses of taste and 
smell, their neuro-physiological basis, and their applications is to 
be found in a text sponsored by A.D. Little Inc. (1958). А com- 
parable approach to the sense of smell appeared somewhat earlier 
(Miner, ed. 1954) in a collection of papers which included a 
review of basic psychological problems by Wenzell and а theoreti- 
cal model for the sense of smell developed by Hainer and others. 
This took into account the known facts about the structure and 
neuro-physiological fuctioning of the early stages of the olfactory 
system and developed out of these a model which proved to be 
remarkably consistent with a number of the known facts and 
phenomena of the sense of smell. Some of the general problems 
concerned with the application of psychological knowledge of the 
human senses to the problems of food assessment and food ac- 
ceptance have been reviewed by Harper (1955, 1957). Increasing 
numbers of papers on this general theme are appearing in the 
literature. Reference to a recent paper by Oldfield on *Perception 
in the Mouth" offers a convenient transition from taste and odour 
to touch and kinaesthesis. 
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Most of the work reported in readily available texts on touch 
and kinaesthesis (e.g. Jenkins in Stevens, 1951) tends to be pre- 
dominantly in the analytical tradition of the search for elementary 
receptors which might be capable of ‘transmitting’ information 
about the variety of tactile and cutaneous qualities known to 
direct experience. Harper (1952) reviewed the literature avail- 
able at that time on the more complex types of sensory qualities 
involving touch and kinaesthesis and also reported data bearing 
upon discrimination between materials actually handled, a theme 
of direct relevance to various forms of craft skill. The number 
of investigations in which the role of tactile and kinaesthetic 
‘patterns’ has been emphasized has increased considerably in re- 
cent years. Such studies include those dealing with problems of 
hosiery linking (King, 1948), wool quality assessment (Harper, 
McKennell and Onions, 1958 or McKennell, 1958), mending 
cloth (Belbin, Belbin and Hill, 1957) and a variety of studies 
connected with the 'feel' of the controls used in machinery and 
equipment. Seymoor (1954) and Gibbs (1958) have reviewed 
the more practical aspects of this work and Annett (1959) has 
added to fundamental understanding through laboratory investi- 
gation of the ability to exert a given pressure, with or without 
alternative indications of achievement such as a visual display. 

These and other investigations illustrate the role of learning in 
perception in so far as most of them provided concrete evidence 
of a considerable improvement in performance in a matter of 
about ten weeks special training. They also draw attention to the 
important developing conception of 'perceptual load' implying 
that there is a certain limit to the quantity and complexity of in- 
formation which an individual can satisfactorily deal with in skil- 
led performance. In a few instances this limited capacity, which 
can also be altered by learning to deal with *chunks of informa- 
tion' as a single unit, can be measured, although at the moment 
tactile and kinaesthetic systems present greater difficulties than 
visual or auditory ones. This comment leads on directly to a 
recent study reported by Geldard (1957) in which a method of 
receiving ‘messages’ in code through the tactile sensitivity of the 
skin of the chest was outlined. Special vibrators were developed 
and applied at five different points of the chest. Three periods of 
duration of vibration and three amplitudes (intensities) were em- 
ployed. After training a suitable individual to use this system, it 
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was possible for him to receive the coded message two or three 
times faster than it could be received by an expert in Morse Code. 
This illustrates а successful, fundamental investigation of extreme 
elegance, for this particular type of problem had to be solved in 
a number of separate stages and the solutions of the separate 
parts combined together to solve the larger problem. It also 
illustrates the diverse potential applications of systematic data on 
the human senses. 


SUMMING UP 

A brief account has been given of the main lines of contem- 
porary thought in the psychology of perception and their histori- 
cal background has been outlined. Some major texts and reviews 
having bearing upon the study of perception have been noted and 
their special features described. Of the many topics which might 
equally well have been selected for more detailed treatment, per- 
ception as an approach to personality and comments on a few 
developments concerning the special senses have been chosen. 
These examples must be taken simply as illustrative, rather than 
strictly representative of current lines of work in the study of 
perception. The question has arisen as to which directions Indian 
psychology should take in the future. Reference has been made 
here quite deliberately to varied types of studies ranging from 
texts and reviews co-ordinating specified fields of enquiry to re- 
search investigations, some of an applied and some of a highly 
academic, fundamental type. АП of these types of study are im- 
portant and it would be a mistake to concentrate solely on ap- 
plied problems. The extent to which the /aboratory study of per- 
ception should be developed is an open one, but an historical 
perspective makes it abundantly clear how fundamental and ap- 
plied studies of perception interact with one another to their 
mutual clarification and advantage. Some of the examples dis- 
cussed confirm this view. 
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А REVIEW OF CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIAN 
PSYCHOLOGISTS (1950—1960) 


by B. Krishnan 


Mn. KRISHNAN did his advanced studies in psychology at the 
University of Mysore and has been working in the Department of 
Psychology since 1942. As a Fulbright scholar he did post- 
graduate work in the Department of Psychology and the Student 
Counselling Bureau in the University of Minnesota. He has done 
creditable work in standardising a test on study habits and the 
Mysore Personality Inventory for use at the university level. In 
addition he has published numerous articles in English and Kan- 
nada on important topics in the area of educational and voca- 
tional guidance. 

In the present paper the author reviews the work done in India 
in the field of experimental psychology, and makes a strong plea 
that immediate and concerted efforts are needed for promoting 
psychological research in India. The work done so far has been 
haphazard and isolated. The need of the hour is to coordinate 
the researches in various parts of the country and to set up an 
all-India body to plan, encourage and coordinate research in all 
branches of psychology. It is time that we realized the need for 
and made a beginning in the preparation of yearbooks on mental 
measurement, journals for the publication of researches in psy- 
chology and suitable textbooks in the subject for the use of 
graduate students. 

Mr. Krishnan has made a substantial contribution in this paper 
by listing 343 titles of research papers and articles published dur- 
ing the last decade. It is a valuable bibliography for all research 
workers in the different fields of psychology. 


Ropack in the book on History of American Psychology writes 
that the output of psychological books and articles in America 
exceeds the total output in all other countries combined. About 
80% of world’s research in psychology comes from American 
psychological laboratories. Though the first psychological labora- 
tory was started in Germany in 1879 and German psychologists 
were giving leadership in psychology, the scene now has been 
shifted to America and the Americans are leading in psychological 
investigations. The popularity of the subject has reached such a 
stage that a few American psychologists have expressed jocularly 
that if psychology continues to grow as it has been, there will 
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Shortly be more psychologists than people in the United States. 
The American psychologists are extremely proud of their contri- 
bution towards the progress of their country in the fields of 
education, health, industry, etc. 

The Indian picture in psychological research is not very en- 
couraging. Though the first psychological laboratory was started 
as far back as 1915 in the University of Calcutta, in the majority 
of the universities psychological laboratories were introduced 
only one or two decades ago. There are still a few universities 
where psychological laboratories have not been started and psy- 
chology forms a part of philosophy or education faculty. It is 
Strange that a few universities have courses in psychology for 
graduate and post-graduate level without providing for laboratory 
work in the subject. 

The emphasis on teaching more than research in many of the 
universities might have been one of the main factors for inade- 
quate research in the country. Even to-day a few of the old-timers 
insist on the universities being teaching institutions rather than 
research centres. Thanks to the awakening of the people after 
Indian Independence and the awareness that has been brought 
about by the progress in science in other advanced countries, our 
universities are considering research as important as teaching and 
trying to provide the necessary conditions for its growth. 

It may be inadequate background in experimental designs and 
in statistical techniques and also the insufficient number of 
psychological journals, that must have had their part in limiting 
psychological research in India. The older generation of psycholo- 
gists had more of a philosophical than of a psychological bias in 
their training. For a few, psychology was a part of their training 
in education. Those with basic training in psychology were not 
many. The application of statistical techniques in psychological 
research is still viewed by some with mental reservations. After 
all, statistics forms an important tool in investigations wherever 
its use is warranted. 

As regard the journals in psychology, the Indian Journal of 
Psychology was the only one in the field, till T.K.N. Menon 
started the Journal of Education and Psychology about nineteen 
years ago. Recently a few more journals have been started in the 
country. The Journal of Vocational and Educational Guidance was 
started in 1954 and was revived through the efforts of T.K.N. 
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Menon and L. J. Bhatt in 1956. The journal Psychological 
Studies from Mysore was started in 1956 at the initiative of the 
present author. G. D. Boaz from Madras has been publishing 
Psychological Researches from 1957. Roy Choudhury of Ali- 
garh is editing Indian Psychological Bulletin and Manasayan from 
Delhi is publishing a journal entitled Psychology and Education. 
The All-India Institute of Mental Health is publishing the journal 
Prathiba which devotes more of its pages for publication of psy- 
chiatric researches than psychological investigations. The journal 
Samiksha published by the Indian Psycho-Analytical Society, 
Calcutta, is devoted to publishing case studies, psychiatric and 
psycho-analytic literature. 

'Those who read the journals published by the British Psycho- 
logical Association and also by the American Psychological As- 
sociation are likely to get a different impression of the quality 
of articles published in Indian journals. There may be a few 
articles appearing occasionally which might come up to the ex- 
pected standard. Most often, many of the articles appear to be 
popular and some are just research notes. Perhaps the British 
Journal of Psychology might serve as a model in regard to arti- 
cles that should appear in psychological journals. The ‘aspira- 
tion level' of a journal has something to do with the type of 
articles published in it. 

Textbooks making use of the data of research done in India 
are a long-felt need. Two or three books written in English are 
most elementary. They may be used at the pre-university level. 
G. D. Boaz's effort in writing a textbook for B.A. level is com- 
mendable. But there is scope for including in it more of Indian re- 
search and increasing its usefulness as a textbook for Indian uni- 
versities. In other branches of psychology, practically no effort is 
made in the direction of writing textbooks. Students in Indian uni- 
versities are forced to read books published in western countries, 
. Containing western researches and techniques. Though a few psy- 
chologists think that there is nothing like ‘western’ or ‘Indian’ psy- 
chology, and that psychology is one, there is widespread ignor- 
ance of the uniqueness of the subject when it is developed in tune 
with the cultural conditions of the respective countries. It is time 
that books in different branches of psychology, on the basis of the 
Indian work, were written as textbooks and foreign books were 
used only for purposes of reference. 
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After preparing the bibliography, given at the end, the author 
tried to classify the articles under different areas of psychology 
taking into account the different divisions of specialisation as 
recognised by the American Psychological Association.(1) As it 
was found to be too fine a division for the amount of work done 
in this country, a much broader classification was adopted. While 
reviewing the work done by the psychologists in India, reliance 
has been placed on the work published in various Indian journals 
as well as foreign journals of psychology, during the period under 
review. The abstracts of the Indian Science Congress and the 
UNESCO Information Bulletins have also been consulted. 


During the period under consideration, educational psychology, 
industrial psychology, social psychology and psychology of per- 
sonality seem to have engaged the attention of workers in the field 
much more than the other divisions. Most of the work done in 
educational psychology relates to educational and vocational 
guidance, selection and placement, occupational information, 
study habits of the students, reading and comprehension, 
teachers' attitude towards their profession, etc. As the problems 
are of topical interest and the reports of the committees on edu- 
cational reforms emphasize them, more interest is shown in dis- 
cussion and research of those problems. The starting of an All- 
India Vocational and Educational Guidance Association and the 
conduct of а journal devoted to articles on vocational 
and educational guidance, besides the other journals in 
the country, has also spurred teachers and psychologists 
to do more of intensive thinking in guidance than before. The 
vocational guidance bureaux run both by private and by govern- 
ment agencies and the psychological institutes not only serve the 
student community, but a few of them also conduct research on 
problems of guidance. Though the research in this area is inade- 


(1) Amerícan Psychological Association has 19 divisions of Psychology. 
They are:— 
1. General Psychology. 2. Teaching of Psychology. 3. Experimental 
Psychology. 4. Evaluation and Measurement. 5. Developmental 
Psychology. 6. Personality and Social Psychology. 7. Psychological 
Study of Social Issues. 8. Aesthetics. 9. Clinical Psychology. 10. 
Consulting Psychology. 11. Industrial and Business Psychology. 
12. Educational Psychology. 13. School Psychologists. 14. Coun- 
зе пр Psychology. 15. AED in Public Service. 16. Mili- 
tary Psychology. 17. Psychological Aspects of Physical ой 

18. Engineering Psychology. 19. Psychology of Maturity and Ol 

Age. 
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quate, there are hopeful signs of this field being well developed 
in the country. 

Another applied branch of psychology which is receiving the 
attention in the country is industrial psychology. As the country 
is on its march towards industrialisation, interest is being shown 
in the application of psychological investigations in the field 
of industry. Ahmedabad, Kharagpur, Calcutta, and Bangalore 
have become centres for research in industrial psychology. The 
work done in this field mostly relates to working conditions, in- 
dustrial motivation, workers’ attitude towards their work, job- 
satisfaction, personnel selection, industrial morale, fatigue, absen- 
teeism, and other factors relating to productivity. Here too, the 
research is sporadic in nature. A long-range programme of re- 
search in certain definite aspects might yield better results such as 
those achieved by several American universities. 

Social psychology is yet another field which has attraction for 
research workers in psychology. Much of the work done in 
this area pertains to the investigation of racial prejudice, com- 
munal tensions, social distance, stereotypes, attitudes towards cer- 
tain problems of society and sociometry. Mostly the American 
techniques are used in the investigations of the problems men- 
tioned. The post-Independence conditions, in a way, stimulated 
research in social psychology. Another interesting line of re- 
search which has been started by the Centre for International 
Studies, Massachussetts Institute of Technology, is the interna- 
tional communication programme. In this programme the 
images of foreign students towards Americans are being studied. 
Kali Prasad has started this programme of research in India 
(235). Such studies might shed new light on better understanding 
of international relations and promotion of international cohesion. 

Research in personality consists mostly in the standardisation 
of personality inventories and a few projective techniques. The 
author standardised a questionnaire on Kretschmer's types of 
cyclothymes and schizothymes, using which a dozen studies have 
been made, both in the University of Mysore and in some other 
universities. Factor analytic studies using R and О techniques 
(18,337) have been conducted and a few factors of personality 
have been extracted. On the lines of Minnesota personality in- 
ventories another personality inventory has almost been standard- 
ised. It could be used at the university level as a test of person- 
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ality and also as an instrument of diagnosis in counselling and 
guidance. 

T. E. Shanmugam has standardised a test in personality for 
use among Tamil-speaking students in Madras (291). He has 
developed, besides, a verbal projective technique. The analysis 
of the results is more or less the same as in Thematic Appercep- 
tion test. Using the test he has studied the delinquency among 
adolescent boys (288,289). Rorschach, T.A.T. and Rosenweig 
Picture-frustration test, are being used by a few investigators to 
Study personality. Udai Pareek is adapting the Rosenweig P-F 
test for the study of children's personality (207-210). In Luck- 
now a thematic apperception test has been developed suitable to 
Indian conditions and an adjustment questionnaire has also been 
standardised for Hindusthani-speaking students. А few studies 
have been carried out on levels of aspiration and on sense of 
values (96). No serious and sustained effort as is found in the 
work of R. B. Cattell, Eysenck and Allport, is seen in Indian 
researches on personality. 

Psychometry has an attraction for many, though of course 
very few in the country have the necessary equipment to conduct 
research in this area. In the absence of strict standards and criti- 
cal evaluation, almost anyone in the country comes forward in 
the standardisation of psychological tests on intelligence, aptitude, 
achievement, interests, etc. None in the country has taken upon 
himself a critical evaluation of the psychological tests, The 
Journal of Vocational and Educational Guidance has begun to 
publish notes on psychometry. But it may be better to screen 
the information before it is published. 

Though some tests are standardised in Indian languages like 
Mohsin’s test on intelligence in Hindi or Shukla’s test on intel- 
ligence in Gujarati, the ones that could be used on an all-India 
basis with local norms are yet to be standardised. Bhatia’s bat- 
tery of performance tests is a collection of a few western tests 
standardised for people in Uttar Pradesh. The process of stand- 
ardisation allows for certain criticisms. Yet the effort is com- 
mendable. For children P. Phatak has adapted Goodenough’s 
draw-a-man test. Calcutta, Ahmedabad, and a few other places 
are adapting Wechsler's test of intelligence for Indian conditions. 
The one non-verbal test which is widely used all over the coun- 
try is Raven's progressive matrices, both the children and the 
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adult scale. То what extent it could be used as a test of intellig- 
ence is still a matter for consideration. S. K. Mitra's test on series 
completion is striking a new promising note in the standardisation 
of intelligence tests. 

The psychometric section of the Indian Statistical Institute is 
doing good work in publishing statistical techniques for use in 
psychological investigations and at the same time doing work in 
the direction of adapting a few American tests for Indian condi- 
tions, Some sporadic work is being done in the construction of 
achievement tests and tests on interest. Those who are acquainted 
with the monumental Mental Measurement Year Books of O. K. 
Buros and the psychological tests reviewed in those volumes get 
disappointed with the quality and quantum of work done on psy- 
chological tests. 

The All-India Institute of Mental Health, Bangalore, and the 
Mental Hospital run by the Psycho-analytical Society of Calcutta, 
are the two places where research in abnormal and clinical psy- 
chology is being carried out. Of the two, the institution at Calcutta 
is a much older one. The institution of Diploma in Medical 
Psychology course in Bangalore has provided an added stimulus 
for the work in clinical psychology. Though the research is still 
in its initial stages, there is scope for its development in clinical 
and abnormal psychology. 

The work in child psychology mostly relates to the measure- 
ment of intelligence, social and emotional development and pro- 
blems connected with child guidance. There are not many cen- 
tres where intensive work in child psychology is carried out. The 
B.M. Institute of Child Development in Ahmedabad and the child 
guidance clinic in Delhi conduct investigations in child psychology 
with an accent on guidance. A few others who are interested in 
child psychology are doing some sporadic work in the field. 

Research in experimental and theoretical psychology should 
take precedence and receive more attention than applied psycho- 
logy, if psychology is to cherish growth and development. Ap- 
plied psychology forms the different branches of the main-tree- 
psychology. It is extremely disappointing to note the meagre 
‘fundamental’ research carried out in psychology. What little 
work is going on centres round the process of memory, percep- 
tion, attention, transfer of training, sensations and illusions. Patna 
and Calcutta seem to be the centres, still retaining interest in the 
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investigation of fundamental problems when the other universities 
mostly think of research in applied psychology. 

It is unfortunate that no consistent effort is made towards the 
investigation of problems that abound in experimental and theore- 
tical psychology. At present ‘animal laboratory’ is just a name 
in India and the author is not aware of any research going on in 
learning the use of rats, pigeons or primates during this period. 

Of late some of the psychologists are showing interest in bring- 
ing to light the development of psychology as found in ancient 
Indian thought. The first move was from Baroda when T. K. N. 
Menon organized a seminar on Indian psychology. It was fol- 
lowed by G. D. Boaz when he arranged a conference on Indian 
psychology in December 1958. Indra Sen who has a background 
of modern psychology and Indian philosophy with which Indian 
psychology is intertwined, is doing yeoman service in bringing to 
the modern mind, the ancient work in psychology through the 
language of Sri Arabindo. S. K. Ramachandra Rao of Bangalore 
has brought out a pamphlet on Buddhistic psychology. 

Psychology in ancient Indian thought offers a fertile field for re- 
search. Many of the contemporary researches in personality and 
allied branches have parallels to be found in ancient Indian work. 
A deep study of the subject with an unbiased mind might open 
up new vistas of research and perhaps shed light on better under- 
standing of the working of the human mind. 

Practically no work has been done in the following areas of 
psychology: animal psychology, genetic psychology, psychology 
of old age, psychology of the handicapped, physiological psycho- 
logy, military psychology, semantics, aesthetics, etc. India is 
many years behind the advanced countries in psychological re- 
search. The causes may be many. But it is time we organized the 
resources and placed psychological research on a sound footing. 

It may be desirable to have an organization for planning and со- 
ordinating research in the different universities and institutions in 
the country. While doing so the universities should be given the 
freedom to specialise in those branches for which they have the 
necessary facilities in the form of equipment, personnel and other 
favourable conditions in the concerned locality. 

There may be unpublished researches mostly carried out by 
students for the requirements of the degree examination of 
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Master of Arts, Science, or Education and a few theses for Ph.D. 
The value of such research depends upon the guidance the 
students have received on scientific lines. How much of it deserves 
publication needs objective scrutiny. 
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RESEARCH NEEDS FOR DEVELOPMENT ОЕ 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE IN INDIA 


by A. K. P. Sinha 


ms 


Dr. A. К. P. SINHA did his studies in psychology first in the Uni- 
versity of Patna and later in the University of Michigan. He served 
as a Lecturer in Psychology for a number of years and was later 
the Head of the Department of Psychology at Patna College. He 
has been working as the Professor in-charge at the Institute of 
Psychological Research and Service, Patna University, since 1958. 
Dr. Sinha has contributed а number. ој papers to the Indian 
Science Congress and psychological journals. He was the Re- 
corder of the Section of Psychology and Educational Science, 
Indian Science Congress, for three consecutive sessions and was 
its President during the session 1957-58. 

In the present paper the author discusses the problems of re- 
search in the field of psychological service. He outlines the cur- 
rent status as well as the possibilities of further research in the 
different fields of psychological service and stresses the need for 
research work in all areas of psychology on a planned basis and 
at an accelerated pace. Isolated investigations will no longer serve 
the purpose. If psychology has not been utilized to the extent 
that it has been in western countries, the chief reason, the author 
points out, is the paucity of research on problems related to psy- 
chological services. 

Selecting five broad areas, Dr. Sinha suggests a number of pro- 
blems in each on which research is needed. He concludes his 
illuminating survey by reiterating the need for building up a sound 
profession of psychological services. 


IN recent years psychologists have been able to demonstrate 
amply that their services in the different spheres of life are essen- 
tial. It is no wonder that psychological services should thus be 
found developing today so rapidly all over the world. The de- 
mand for the development of psychological services from differ- 
ent quarters, e.g. governmental agencies, business organisations, 
educational institutions, etc. has increased very much. At present, 
there are unparalleled requests for the services of adequately 
trained psychologists. The very people who at one time were 
reluctant to accept psychological advice are now eager to have the 
services of the psychologists for the solution of their problems. 
As Rogers (23) writes: "Agencies which before the war 
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employed few, if any, psychologists, now are employing them in 
great numbers.... The number of psychologists employed in 
School systems as well as state hospital systems has also been 
increased. Опе reason has been the increase in mental health 
services at all levels of government. Another reason for increased 
uitlization of psychologists has been the recognition of the need 
for research in understanding and modifying human behaviour. 
This recognition is relatively new in governmental services and 
appears to be an extremely important development for the pro- 
fession of psychology." (p. 307) 

As in other countries, in India also the need for the develop- 
ment of psychological service is no less great. Bhatt (3) has 
stressed the need for preparing men to build up psychology as a 
profession. It is, however, encouraging to find that during the 
last five years several educational and vocational guidance 
centres run on both governmental and non-governmental bases 
have come into existence and they are undoubtedly rendering 
valuable psychological service. School counsellors, teacher coun- 
sellors, career masters or school psychologists are being trained 
for providing psychological services to students in secondary 
Schools. They are required to apply psychological techniques and 
procedures to any problem that may arise there. Similarly, re- 
formatory schools, child guidance clinics and mental hospitals 
have been offering useful psychological services. Probation offi- 
cers are being utilized at different places for psychological ser- 
vices in prisons. The services of trained psychologists are also 
being utilized by business organizations and industries to a con- 
siderable extent. 

A general idea about the progress of research in different aspects 
of psychology in this country can be had from the reports of Bose 
(5) and Mitra (19) on the progress of psychology in India. A 
large volume of work done in the field of social psychology is to 
be found in Murphy's American publication (20). Barnette (1) 
has given an adequate summary of research and development in 
the area of psychological testing in India. Some of the issues of 
Psychology News Bulletin issued from the Psychology Division, 
ATIRA, Ahmedabad, give us news of current research in the 
different fields of psychology. Doos (8) has given some idea 
about vocational guidance work in this country. 
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It will be evident from what has been stated above that psycho- 
logy has advanced considerably in this country during the past 
several years. But as Sinha (24) has pointed out “. . . the present 
position of research in psychology is still not very encouraging. 
There is no broad plan for basic research in psychology. Further, 
the urgency of practical needs often tempts us or even compels us 
to extend practice far beyond scientific knowledge. At the same 
time, it is evident in terms of the urgency that one can no longer 
rely solely upon isolated investigations. It is, therefore, necessary 
that a good deal of research in the various areas of psychology be 
done on a planned basis and at an accelerated rate". This remark 
is no less applicable to the field of psychological service in India. 
In fact, psychology has not been utilized in this country by govern- 
ment, education, industry, and other agencies to the extent it has 
been in most of the western countries. And, the chief reason 
for this rather unfortunate position seems to be the paucity of 
research on problems relating to psychological services in this 
country. Mehta (18) and Luther (15) have pointed out the im- 
portance of research needs in vocational guidance. Harper (10) 
has emphasized the current research needs in educational and 
vocational guidance in this country. 

Thus, if psychological services are to develop in this country, 
for which the need is so great, it is necessary that a good deal 
of research in the different aspects of psychological service be 
carried out, keeping in view the local needs and conditions. Some 
of the lines along which fruitful research is needed are as indicated 
below. 


I: RESEARCH IN GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 


Guidance and counselling services are needed for everyone. The 
widespread notion that only those with serious problems need the 
services of trained counsellors overlooks the social loss that may 
result from the unrealized potentialities of many who muddle 
through without psychological assistance. Jager (13) has pointed 
out the importance of guidance as a research instrument. He 
writes: “What can be new is the use of the guidance programme 
deliberately as a research instrument, perfectly adaptable to local 
conditions and available to every school, for the continuous adapt- 
ation of the school to the needs of its pupils and its community." 
(p. 472) Considering the importance of this, a good deal of re- 
R. P.—16 
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search work is being done in most countries. Bell (2) has pointed 
out the need for research in regard to the qualifications of the coun- 
selling personnel. Rodger (22) has emphasized the importance 
of research in regard to criteria of occupational success, more 
satisfactory methods of studying occupations and their require- 
ments and a more satisfactory way of classifying occupations. 
According to him, these three are linked and they will 
have to be tackled by teams of research workers representing 
various disciplines, notably psychologists, sociologists, economists 
and statisticians. Lock (14) is in agreement with Rodger. Further, 
as he writes: “Тһе continued development of testing techniques, 
not only in the field of general intelligence and special aptitudes, 
should, it seems to me, have a quite definite and quite important 
place in a balanced research programme". (р. 145) McMahon 
(17) while discussing the real research need writes: “Ву valida- 
tion, in this context, I mean securing objective, communicable 
guides (performance in tests, assessments, or pen-pictures of ‘the 
kind of person’, anything at all) which will enable a vocational 
counsellor to say to a person: ‘I don't think you'll make it: it's 
about 20 to 1 against’; or You stand only about an even chance 
of attaining a barely satisfactory level in this job; or Most 
people who rather resemble you have disliked this job”. (p. 
203) McDaniel (16) has discussed several areas of research 
needed in the field of guidance. Cottle (6) has pointed out the 
great need for cooperative research among institutions and for 
research designs of better quality in the field of guidance service. 

It is needless to say that the possibility of more effective and 
stable psychological services rests upon the amount of good re- 
search work in this field. But unfortunately, this has not re- 
ceived the needed attention of the psychologists in this country. 
Some of the important problems demanding investigation are as 
follows: 

(a) Studies relating to growth and development of individual, 
social and cultural factors affecting human behaviour. 

(b) Studies of interest and interest patterns of the individual. 

(c) Studies of the need for the school personnel services. 

(d) Studies of the attitudes of parents and others towards stud- 
ent personnel services. 

(e) Studies for the development of techniques for screening 
individuals who need counselling. 
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(f) Studies relating to reading and speech deficiencies and re- 
medial practices. 

(5) Studies on selection and training of counsellors. 

(h). Studies of counselling needs in elementary schools. 

(i) Studies relating to group methods and guidance in busi- 
ness, industry, etc. 

(j) Studies relating to the need for counselling and guidance 
services at the university level. 

(k) Longitudinal studies to analyse the services rendered by 
counsellors. 

(1) Studies relating to development of criteria for the evalua- 
tion of guidance programme at different levels. 


П: RESEARCH IN PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


Psychological test research had its beginning in this country 
with the pioneer work of Rice (21) on “А Hindustani—Binet 
Performance Scale’? which was begun in 1922. . The. different 
Bureaux of Educational and Vocational Guidance have. construct- 
ed, adapted and standardized a number of psychological tests... At 
the university level, the Institute of Psychological Research & 
Service, Patna University, has been doing work in this direction. 
Barnette’s article (1) as also notes on psychometrics їп the Psy- 
chology News Bulletin (April, 1955) give us an adequate idea 
about the progress in this area. But in spite of the progress that 
has been made, we do not have at present enough: of standardized 
tests on the basis of which we should be able to make correct pre- 
dictions and control human behaviour. The need for doing an 
adequately planned centralised research in this field on a large 
scale is уегу great indeed, Some of the problems on which. useful 
research work can be done are: 

(a) Construction of aptitude tests for various purposes at the 
university level, e.g. scientific aptitude test, mechanical aptitude 
test, teaching aptitude test, etc. 

(b) Construction of objective tests reforming the present 
system of examination. 

(c) Study of a selected number of civil service positions, with 
regard to actual duties performed, and determination of opportun- 
ities and of possible lines of promotion in the selected positions. 

(d) Study of personality variables in the choice of occupations, 
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(e) Study of such factors as experiences in governmental and 
industrial jobs not measured by tests hitherto. 

(f) Development of a guidance card which will enable the 
applicant to analyse opportunities in relation to his qualifications. 

(g) Study of problems relating to the extent to which eligibility 
for one post signifies ability to fill other posts. 

(h) Establishment of standards for various purposes for the 
entire nation, making test scores more meaningful to placement 
officers. 


III: RESEARCH IN PROBLEMS RELATING TO ARMED SERVICES 


At the beginning of World War Il, psychologists had to 
face considerable initial resistance in offering psychological ser- 
vices in the armed services. But as the programmes of research 
in selection, classification, training, and human engineering began 
to achieve solid and demonstrated success, the military realized 
the importance of psychological research. And today we find that 
in the United States the army, navy and air force have several 
project areas of research. Finch (9) has mentioned a number of 
projects dealing with research work in the air force. But, for an 
adequate development of research, it is necessary that the military 
psychologists should work on certain problems in collaboration 
with psychologists in the universities. Thus, Hill (11) also writes: 
“Psychological research is firmly established in the military ser- 
vices. However, in order to maintain this position, the military 
psychologist must continue to produce sound and stable answers 
to military problems. This goal requires the support and co- 
operation of all psychologists, wherever they may be working. 
The problems are science-wide, and the research and its results 
are beneficial to the whole science and profession of psychology. 
It, therefore, behoves all psychologists to keep abreast of this 
research within the armed services and to give it their full co- 
operation and support". Some of the problems worth investigat- 
ing in this field are as follows: 

(a) Initial screening procedures for recruitment, keeping in 
view the psychological requirements of different jobs. 

(b) Study of basic intellectual traits and personality. variables. 

(c) Study of psychomotor factors in personnel selection and 
placement. 
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(d) Study of emotional and effective methods of mass 
instruction. 

(e) Study of different training devices and techniques for the 
modification of knowledge and skills. 

(f) Study of psychological warfare. 

(g) Study of problems relating to military manpower require- 
ments and management. 

(h) Study of effective methods of training in perceptual and 
sensory functions. 


IV: RESEARCH PROBLEMS RELATING TO MENTAL HEALTH 


The problem of mental health is a national problem and as 
such it is of great concern to practising psychologists. The magni- 
tude of this problem is not to be judged by counting the number 
of patients in different mental hospitals, for the number of such 
hospitals in this country is rather limited. Besides those who are 
institutionalized, there are many others passing as normals who 
none the less have severe and crippling emotional problems. There 
are delinquents, alcoholics and those who are accident-prone. 
There are people who do live normally but whose happiness and 
effectiveness are hobbled by curable psychological difficulties. 
Something, therefore, has to be done to solve the difficulties of 
these people so that they may live a happy life and their services 
can be utilized in the best interest of national growth. Research 
that helps us understand human beings will benefit not only the 
mentally ill but also the potentially ill and the millions of people 
who now live far below their high level of effectiveness because 
of different kinds of emotional problems affecting their normal 
behaviour. 

Mental illness is increasing from year to year. Therefore, re- 
search in the effective methods of treatment is a necessity. But 
even more important than treatment is the problem of prevention 
of mental illness. А good deal of research in this field, taking 
into consideration factors relating to local conditions prevalent 
in the country, should be done. Research in emotional control 
and methods of child rearing is no less needed. Further, as 
Bordin (4) has also pointed out, we should devote more of our 
research energies to studying the outcome of therapy as well. 
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V: RESEARCH IN PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE TO THE 
COMMUNITY AT LARGE 

This is another field in which importance of psychological ser- 
vice has not been adequately recognized. Hunt (12) has discussed 
at great length the varied problems the researcher in a social 
agency setting has to face. As he writes: “Research which is de- 
signed to serve as an aid in improving programme is a kind of 
action research. Practitioners, administrators, board members 
are all involved. The research person finds himself in a com- 
plex social situation immediately and not merely at the point of 
presentation or publication of results". (p. 78) 

Considering the importance of the nationwide experiment that 
is being conducted in the successful planning and implementation 
of the Community Development and N.E.S. programmes in this 
country, Sinha (25) has emphasized the need for action research 
in this field. А good deal of research relating to preliminary 
survey of the needs, beliefs and attitudes of the people, selection 
and training of personnel should be done with a rather rapid 
pace. Since these programmes concern different disciplines, such 
as sociology, anthropology, public administration, psychology, etc., 
it is necessary that specialists in these fields should hold joint con- 
ferences from time to time and plan and conduct multidisciplinary 
research. This kind of research promises more fruitful results in 
attacking a number of social problems. 

Tt will be evident from the foregoing discussion that psycho- 
logists can be of immense use in solving the varied problems of 
life. And in order that psychologists are able to render effectively 
such services as are required of them, it is necessary that a good 
deal of research work be done in this country along the lines in- 
dicated above. It is also equally necessary that really qualified 
people with proper aptitude for professional work should be en- 
trusted with the task of rendering different kinds of psychological 
services to the people. It is needless to say that the success of 
any profession depends to a large extent upon the persons who 
undertake it. As Dennis (7) writes: “Psychology today has 
unlimited potentialities. What potentialities will be realised de- 
pends in large part upon our personnel, its selection, its training, 
and its organization. If we devote a share of our talents and 
skills to our own professional problems and do not give all of our 
attention to schizophrenics, parents, businessmen, engineers, avia- 
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tors, and others, I am sure our long range contribution will be 
greater. I have confidence that this is the course which psycho- 
logy will pursue". (p. 15) 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF TECHNOLOGY 
by Durganand Sinha 


Pnor. DURGANAND SINHA, the author of this paper, began his 
study of psychology in the Patna University, after which he joined 
the St. John's College, Cambridge University, and worked with 
Sir Frederic Bartlett and Dr. Russell Davis. On his return from 
Cambridge, he worked as a Lecturer in Applied Psychology сї 
the Institute of Psychological Research and Services, Patna 
University. After serving as the Director of the same Institute for 
a number of years, he is now working in the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur, as ап Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Humanities and Social Sciences. Не has to his credit 
many papers published in scientific journals in India, U.K. and 
U.S.A. He is also the author of the book entitled Psychological 
Studies. 

In the present article, the author explains how psychology has 
brought about a revolution in the field of technology and industry. 
Various experiments have shown that psychological considerations 
and human climate have stepped up production. Other factors 
being equal, production will be adversely affected if psychological 
considerations are neglected. The author has carefully analysed 
the application of psychology in different aspects of the working 
of industry and technology, namely, selection, training, working 
conditions, accidents, morale, etc. Psychological principles have 
been utilized in devising more effective training programmes т 
different fields of technology. Prof. Sinha has pointed out that the 
employment of suitable personnel and their proper training con- 
stitute the most essential steps for higher efficiency. 


MODERN age is the age of technology. Exploitation of researches 
in physical sciences has led to rapid industrial advancement and 
increasing production. Use of applied science to the processes of 
production has put at the disposal of mankind, wealth that was 
undreamt of before. Every utilization of scientific invention and 
knowledge is changing the face of the world and making us 
materially more prosperous. The use of nuclear energy for human 
welfare promises still greater riches and happiness for mankind. 

In spite of mechanization and progressive transference of work 
from man to machines, the importance of man in the productive 
processes still remains. Mechanization has in no way abolished 
the Auman factor in production. On the other hand, it has em- 
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phasized it, and brought it into a new prominence. “Опе of the 
most prominent and persistent facts that has emerged from the 
rapid development of industry is the importance of the role played 
by the worker" (13). The significance of the human factor in 
production has necessitated a careful study, and the application 
of scientific methodology to its solution. It has come to be real- 
ized that the fruits of the developments in applied science and 
technology can be enjoyed to the fullest extent only by the scientific 
investigation of man who operates the machines, and the problems 
that arise out of the interrelationship of man and machine. 
Knowledge concerning man and his behaviour can be utilized for 
improving man’s efficiency on his work. Many of the problems 
concerning human reactions—of man to man, of man to machine 
and material—-which have come to occupy a prominent place in 
the complex pattern of industrial enterprise can be solved by the 
application of psychological principles. Scientific study of human 
behaviour in the context of industrial work has enabled us to 
guard against any waste in the form of individual maladjustment 
and inefficiency. In fact, the dream of certain pioneers in psycho- 
logy like Hugo Munsterberg and Charles Myers that efficiency 
and adjustment in industry could be improved through the appli- 
cation of psychological principles and techniques is being fulfilled. 
Mechanical improvements and technology are not the only fac- 
tors which make for efficiency in work and higher productivity. 
There is always the continuous need for the worker to adjust 
himself to the requirements and demands of the job. Both these 
are essential elements in human efficiency. 

A few problems will be briefly discussed to show how psycho- 
logy has helped technology and how the neglect of human factor 
has threatened to retard or arrest the benefits of technological de- 
velopment. A classic instance of human factor was observed in 
U.K. during World War I—which recurred after the Dunkrik dis- 
aster in the last war—when the working hours were increased to 
incredible limits in munition factories. The country was in dire 
need of war materials, and it was erroneously felt that increase 
in hours of work would proportionately increase production. For 
some weeks, the curve of production did rise only to show dis- 
concerting tendencies soon after. The increased 12-hour a day 
was actually less productive than the 10-hour. This was an alarm- 
ing situation for a country in the throes of war. The famous 
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Health of Munition Workers Committee was set up “to consider 
and advise on questions of industrial fatigue, hours of labour, and 
other matters affecting the personal health and efficiency of work- 
ers in munition factories and workshops". The findings stressed 
the importance of the human factor generally, and the relationship 
between hours of work, rest pauses, monotony, incentives, physi- 
cal environment, transport and housing and accidents to working 
efficiency. By and large, the problems of fatigue and efficiency 
were brought into a sharp focus. One of the investigators, Dr. H. 
M. Vernon, was convinced that “misguided efforts to stimulate 
workers to feverish activity in the supposed interests of the coun- 
try are likely to be as damaging to the desired results as the 
cheers of partisans would be if they encouraged a long distance 
runner to a futile sprint early in the гасе"; and that “the country 
cannot afford the extravagance of paying for work done during 
incapacity from fatigue, just because so many hours have been 
spent upon it" (27). 

Technological development has given us machines which have 
to be operated by men. For their successful working, certain 
qualities and aptitudes are required in the operators. Presence 
of these traits ensures a high level of efficiency with the least 
amount of friction and fatigue. On the other hand, if jobs and 
human qualities are not matched, the situation of “square pegs in 
round holes" results, and inefficiency and vocational maladjustment 
follow as а natural corollary. As it is rightly said, it is a tragedy 
for a person to be at a job for which his abilities have not suited 
him. In spite of conscientiousness and hard work, chances of con- 
stant failures and frustrations are high. И is unwise to have 
people with high mechanical ability on trivial semi-skilled jobs. 
It means a waste of human talent, and inevitable monotony and 
dissatisfaction. It is as stupid to put a person of high intelligence 
to work requiring little as to put one of inferior intelligence to 
work requiring much. “The one is wasteful, the other futile; 
the one provokes discontent, the other worry" (27). 

Thus, psychology which studies aptitudes, traits and intellectual 
and temperamental endowments of man and has developed ob- 
jective and scientific procedures for assessing them, has been of 
immense service. It has helped in the development of scientific 
programme of personnel selection curtailing the risk of placing a 
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worker on a job for which he is unsuited temperamentally and 
from the point of view of his capacities and aptitudes. 

Moreover, successful operation of modern machines requires 
certain skills for which a period of training is often essential. It 
is a waste of time, money and effort if a lot of individuals are 
unable to complete the training successfully. Training researches 
in the British forces (28) during the war showed that of many 
hundreds who had commenced pilot training two years earlier, 
only 41 per cent had entered on operations, while 36 per cent had 
failed to qualify. Further, two-thirds of these failures were fall- 
ing short at the elementary flying stage. In view of the urgency 
to get trained pilots, this was positively unsatisfactory as well as 
uneconomical. Early in 1942, gross pilot training wastage had 
approximated 48 per cent; with the introduction of grading through 
standard flying testing, it immediately dropped to nearly half (25 
per cent). The most important reduction was naturally at the ele- 
mentary stage where the gross comparative percentages were 30 
and 14, but perceptible shrinkage (11 to 9) resulted at the stage 
of service flying, while the operational training wastage fell from 
7 per cent to 2 per cent. A comparison of failure rates among 
groups of trainees selected by psychological procedures and by 
older methods but trained simultaneously showed significant im- 
provement among the former group. The failure rates in drivers, 
special operators, and wireless and line operators were 30, 60 and 
7 per cent respectively among trainees selected by old methods as 
against 14, 7, and 0.5 per cent respectively among those selected 
through psychological procedures. In the Fleet Air Arm over 
16,000 mechanics and fitters were followed up. Over 6,000 were 
selected by the standard methods before psychology played any 
part. Their overall failure rate during training was 14.7 per cent. 
When selection was undertaken according to new procedure, not 
only the failure rate for 10,000 men dropped to 4.7 per cent, but 
a much larger proportion of trainees was drafted from the avail- 
able naval recruits without denuding other mechanical branches 
which were likewise making large demands at that time. In a 
report of the Psychological Research Wing of the Indian Ministry 
of Defence (23) it has been demonstrated how the Pilot Aptitude 
Battery has been effective in predicting flying performance during 
training and reducing the wastage rate. 
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Psychological principles have been utilized in devising a more 
effective training programme. Period of training is shortened, rate 
of failure curtailed, while level of effective performance is main- 
tained. Besides selection procedure, synthetic training is another 
device by which the balance between the requirements of the task 
and the capabilities of the worker can be adjusted (3). During 
the last war, synthetic training of pathfinder air bombers in visual 
centering on target indicators has demonstrated how training can 
be made more effective by the utilization of the psychological 
principles of knowledge of result, transfer of learning, and analysis 
of pattern shape in its relation to errors. Similarly, the Psycho- 
logical Research Wing (22) has observed that with the introduc- 
tion of *All-through Training Scheme" in pilots, the total wast- 
age dropped by 18.72 per cent. There was a small improvement 
of 1.76 per cent in flying wastage, and 10.4 per cent in ground 
wastage. Even in wastage due to other causes, there was an im- 
provement of 6.22 per cent. 

It is rightly held that the employment of suitable personnel and 
their training constitute the first as well as the essential step for 
higher efficiency. In these spheres, the application of psycho- 
logical principles and procedures have produced salutary results. 

Another form of wastage is caused by accidents at work, and 
has been a great stumbling block in the path of enjoying the full 
benefits of technology. Since machines were looked upon as the 
cause of accidents, trivial or fatal, the obvious cure was to make 
them safe by the provision of safeguards and safety devices. This 
has not led to a very appreciable reduction in the incidence of 
accidents. No amount of installation of guards has made the 
machines foolproof. In 1918, the H.M. Inspector of Factories 
made a challenging statement: “However well machinery is 
guarded, we cannot look for more than a ten per cent reduction 
in accident rate by the provision of safeguards alone.” Studies 
of accident ‘repeaters’ have indicated that the majority of accid- 
ents seem to happen to a minority of people exposed to them, 
In fact, it has been noticed that if there is a possibility of having 
accidents, the same people tend to have them. The role of human 
factor in accident causation has been noted, and it is rightly felt 
that *in future, the greatest reductions in accident rate would 
appear to depend upon control of individuals who have the accid- 
ents” (25). Thus, psychology has helped in the analysis of vari- 
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ous causative factors in accidents, and in devising an effective 
programme of accident prevention. 

Other forms of labour wastage like absenteeism and labour 
turnover are also great impediments. Мо organized set-up can 
function effectively if workers are frequently absent, or change 
their job too often. Analysis of factors associated with absen- 
teeism (26, 11) and labour turnover has revealed that apart from 
community, social and health influences, psychological factors 
play a large part. Investigation of incidence of neurosis in factory 
workers (11) has shown that between a quarter and a third of 
all sickness absence was due to neurotic factors. According to 
Fisher and Hanna (10), workers exhibiting lack of job stability 
often did. so because of psychological causes. In fact, they con- 
Sider the matter to be a very serious one, as according to their 
estimate, one half of the amount expended annually because of 
labour turnover is spent in the replacement of emotionally mal- 
adjusted workers. Hence, psychological approach has been help- 
ful in unravelling the causes of such wastages and designing re- 
medial measures. 

Machines can produce to their full capacity if the operators 
have the will to work and put their maximum effort into it. In 
discussing human motivation, the unproductive man is often look- 
ed upon, implicitly or explicitly, as an unwilling ass, a beast which 
can be moved forward only by the application of a stick at one 
end or the exhibition of a carrot at the other. Naturally, wages 
have often been considered as the only incentive. But financial 
reward has its limitations. There are instances where wage in- 
centive plans have failed to enthuse workers (20, 24). This has 
led to the realization of the complex nature of human motivation, 
and the role of non-financial and psychological incentives like co- 
operation, loyalty, belongingness, group norm as effective incen- 
tives in work. Studies (7, 8, 19) have demonstrated how 
skilful use of non-financial incentives can considerably increase 
production. 

Technological development and mechanization have necessitated 
a form of organization which is largely impersonal and formalized 
with indirect contact with the bosses. Such “remote control" 
type of organization has created new problems of inter relation- 
ship between man, material and management. In 1927 during 
the famous Hawthorne Studies (24), human problems of indus- 
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trial organization were brought to the fore. The investigation 
which set out to establish a relation between the level of illumina- 
tion and production soon met with difficulties. No point to point 
relationship could be established between physical factors of work 
like lighting, working hours, rest pauses, provision of refreshment 
and the level of production. Purely social and psychological fac- 
tors like attitude of workers, informal groups, morale and super- 
visory behaviour were more potent in determining production. 
It meant a radical change in our approach to work and has led 
to the growth of social psychology of industry (4). Better 
machines do not necessarily mean higher production. Workers’ 
attitudes often play a vital part. An attitude of fear or suspicion 
in workers often means resorting to restrictive practices and to 
voluntary limitation of output (20). It vitiates the wage incen- 
tive plan or the usefulness of better machinery. Workers prove a 
drag on technology in that they resist change in work method or 
introduction of newer and more efficient machines. Utilization 
of certain psychological techniques of group decision and partici- 
pation has proved useful and has greatly helped in overcoming 
resistance to change (9). 

If the morale of the work-group is low, not only is there greater 
tension in the form of grievances, but efficiency goes down, and 
absenteeism and labour turnover rates go higher (6). Certain 
types of supervisory attitudes and behaviour are more conducive 
to workers' efficiency (12, 17, 18). Supervisors of high produc- 
tion groups are more employee-centred, less pressure-oriented, less 
authoritarian and of the “understanding type" who believe in 
getting the work done through persuasion rather than through 
fear (6). A fascinating analogy with conditions in Through the 
Looking Glass is suggested. In that world it was impossible to 
get to a place by approaching it directly. Effective leadership 
seems to proceed on the same principle. Supervisors are more 
likely to get high production by the indirect route of knowing the 
workers as people rather than being obsessively production- 
centred. All these point to the fact that technology can yield its 
full benefit if the social climate that envelops the work organiza- 
tion is such that morale is high, group relationships good, with a 
feeling of participation, and where supervision is rooted in cer- 
tain practices found to be effective. Herein lies the service of 
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psychology to technology, and to the science of management 
which is integral to technological development. 

The last world war has rightly been called the war of techno- 
logy. Highly complex machines, the product of scientific knowl- 
edge, played a far greater role than in any previous conflict. 
These machines performed wonders, but through them applied 
science learned one of the greatest though simple lessons: that 
machines must not only perform well, but its instruments and 
controls must be made clear and easy enough for an average man 
to handle quickly and accurately. This idea though widespread, 
is often ignored. The war created a condition in which it was 
impossible to neglect it. “With personnel constantly shifted about, 
often incompletely trained, and almost always tired, the machines 
we used for flying were, in general, effective only if they were 
simple to operate. The fire control tracker, the radar operator, 
the combat pilot—the exacting tasks of men like these point up 
the care that engineers must give to human factor in equipment 
design" (15). As a result a new branch of applied science, often 
called Human Engineering, has developed by the union of engin- 
eers with psychologists whereby psychology is being put to direct 
use in the design of instruments and controls. It deals with the 
quantitative measures of human capabilities and limitations and 
their application to machine design. While making machines it 
is quite often tacitly assumed that man can learn to do almost 
anything. There are practical limitations to human performance 
and sensitivity beyond which man as a control device of machine 
begins to break down. ‘‘The machines of the future must be 
designed with these human limitations explicitly considered" (15). 
Somehow man has kept pace with technical progress through edu- 
cation and training. But a stage has been reached where machines 
have dwarfed men. The characteristics of human machine 
undergo changes, which are slow, evolutionary and take countless 
generations. On the other hand, the man-made machine is ever 
changing in complexity and is capable of ever-increasing power, 
scope and speed of operation. As Rear Admiral Luis deFlorez 
(15) puts it: “The human faculties of perception, action, 
reaction, and decision can now be taxed to such an extent that 
it is no longer possible to take full advantage of the machine un- 
less the control of machine can be tailored to human capabilities.” 
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Experience during war convincingly showed that some machines 
had become such “monsters” that it was difficult to find a suffici- 
ent number of individuals to operate them successfully. When 
machines become so complex that none or only a few can work 
with them, the limits of technology and personnel selection are 
reached. It then becomes essential to study the machine in rela- 
tion to the man who is to operate it. During the war many of the 
most complicated machines did not do what was expected of them 
simply because of the limitations of persons who operated them. 
The realization came that “machines which are so complex that 
they demand superhuman performance will fail, and jobs that 
pushed man beyond the limitations of his skill, speed, sensitivity, 
and endurance will not be done" (15). The problem now hinges 
on the question: “What can a man bear and still work?" Human 
engineering is trying to eliminate the danger of making an opera- 
tor the bottleneck in the man-machine system. 

For many years Time and Motion Study has been concerned 
with the design of work, and finding the best way of operating a 
machine. The emphasis has, however, been mostly on job simpli- 
fication. Frequently the Time and Motion Study engineer has 
assumed that the machine is already there, and that his task is 
simply to determine the best way of operating it. Often it has 
been realized that the machine or the job arrangement is ill de- 
signed for the capabilities of the human operator. In such cases 
it is essential to change the machine or the job, instead of trying 
to make the behaviour of the operator conform to the character- 
istics that really do not match his capabilities. Thus, by the study 
of man-machine system, human engineering endeavours “to match 
human beings with modern machines so that their combined out- 
put will be comfortable, safe, and efficient" (21). 

Studies in this field have thrown light on optimal environment 
and the deleterious or favourable influence of temperature, humi- 
dity, illumination, gases, noise. (sonic and ultrasonic vibration), 
oxygen deficiency, acceleration and motion on operators’ behavi- 
our. They have suggested more functional designs of dials, meters 
and other types of tabular indicators which are in consonance 
with man's sensory requirements and on which the chance of read- 
ing errors is minimised (14). In this respect, the study of errors 
in the interpretation of aircraft instruments is revealing (2). The 
three-pointer altimeter is one of the most frequently misread in- 
R.P.—17 
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struments in the cockpit. Not only a large number of reading errors 
occur, but also the chances of misreading by 1000 feet are well 
above the 10 per cent level. The available time for reading is often 
very brief, and at certain settings, the small pointer gets eclipsed 
by one or both of the other pointers. А modified design was 
developed. The small pointer was made arrow-shaped, and the 
intermediate one had a circular central feature with an opening in 
the middle. With the new design there was а significant drop in 
interpretation time as well as reading errors. Analysis of mis- 
reading the altimeter by a thousand feet revealed the underlying 
psychological factor. The reader notices the numeral ahead of 
the spot actually reached by the pointer indicating thousands of 
feet, instead of the lower adjacent numeral. The process of 
anticipatory interpretation impels him to run ahead of the pointer. 
Therefore, he quite often errs to the extent of 1000 feet. In U.S.A. 
to avoid this tendency, a dial display pattern in which the next 
numeral is not visible until the lower adjacent value has been 
entirely submerged has been developed. 

Human engineering is also making recommendations for the 
design of controls: optional size, shape, gearing, direction and 
speed of motion, inertia and friction of different types of controls 
in a variety of machines. Jenkins’ study (16) of tactual discri- 
mination of shapes for coding aircraft type controls indicated 
the lines of improvements of control knobs which would be least 
liable to be mistaken or confused. Investigations on legibility of 
numerals and different characters of alphabet (3, 15) have shown 
how certain letters are likely to be confused or misread, and how 
errors can be reduced by slight alterations in their proportions 
and strokes. It is a significant finding in view of the fact that 
letters and numerals are used in various types of display. 

These researches have shown that it is now possible for the 
experimental psychologist to find practical answers to questions 
concerning the limiting conditions, internal and external, under 
which even complex human operations can be maintained at a 
high level of achievement with minimum of strain. The last fifty 
years of technological developments both in industry and in the 
design and operation of war-machines have brought to us the signi- 
ficance of the human factor. As psychology is directly concerned 
with man and his behaviour, it has greatly helped in solving many 
of these problems of adjustment with machines of ever-increas- 
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ing complexity. Herein lies the service of psychology to 
technology. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT OF FARM 
FAMILIES IN JAPAN 


by H. Kodama 


Pror. Н. Корама, who did his studies in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is at present Professor of Psychology, Japan 
Women's University, Chairman, the Department of Child Study, 
Managing Director of the Japan Women's University Institute of 
Child Study founded in 1927 and a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the Japanese Association of. Educational Psychology. His 
major areas of interest and research are child psychology, clinical 
psychology and methods of personality measurement. He has 
adapted and published for use in Japan, Weschler's Intelligence 
Scale for Children, Weschler Adult Intelligence Scale and has 
brought out the Strong-Kodama Vocational Interest Inventory 
adapted to Japanese conditions. 

The present paper is an account of a comparative study of the 
development and psychology of children of farm families with 
reference to parental attitudes, child rearing practices and other 
family relationships in different areas in Japan. Perhaps the most 
significant finding of this study is the conclusion that the develop- 
ment shown by an individual in his early childhood does not al- 
ways promise or guarantee similar development in later life. An- 
other significant finding is that the child's mode of life, his per- 
ceptual-motor skills and his language skills are affected by the 
economic conditions of the village and the family as well as the 
natural and social environment. This study has pointed out that 
the ideal image of the child cherished by the parents has a power- 
ful influence on the child's mode of life as well as the develop- 
ment of his personality. 

Prof. Kodama acknowledges here the help rendered to him by 
his collegian, Miss H. Takagami, in preparing this paper. 

THis is a comparative study of the development and psychology 
of children of farm families with reference to their parents, child 
rearing practices and other family relationships in several differ- 
ent areas in Japan. The study was initiated in 1952 and still con- 
tinues to the present day, as part of the joint research project of the 
Faculty of Home Economics of Japan Women’s University. It 
covered children and parents of three farming villages in the 
Kwanto District (the area where Tokyo is located), two villages 
in North-east Japan, two villages located. on the side of the 
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Yatsugatake mountains, three villages in Shikoku in South- 
west Japan and two villages in Chogoku also in South-west 
Japan. The villages selected for study represent roughly three 
districts of different latitudes, different climates, different histori- 
cal backgrounds and different average incomes per family. It 
may be added that in the days when Japan was in the feudalistic 
state, the whole country was divided into a few large and many 
small clans. Those feudal clans had their own lords and customs, 
traditions and cultures, and in the Meiji Restoration that started 
with the collapse of the Tokugawa Shofunate government, erased 
the feudal clans and brought about the unity of the country under 
a new governmental system. Nearly a hundred years have passed, 
and a great many remarkable changes have taken place, but there 
are still vestiges, even remarkable remnants, of the old traditions 
and cultures of the locality and of the mental disposition of its 
inhabitants of each area. 

The study was intended to elucidate the patterns of child rear- 
ing ideas and practices, interpersonal relations between children 
and parents, of each locality and the developmental patterns of 
children of each area selected. It was assumed that the child as 
he is in each selected locality is a product of the natural environ- 
ment, of the economic conditions and the social-cultural 
surroundings. 


1. THE METHODS OF STUDY ADOPTED 


(i) Make a time study of the rural child's activities and make 
an analysis of his average day according to the kinds and frequ- 
ency of the activities in which he is engaged, e.g. play and leisure 
hour activities, helping the adults in farming, helping the adults 
in domestic work, running on errands, caring for babies, reading 
school subjects, reading newspapers, listening to radio or televi- 
sion broadcasts, etc., and how much time he spends in these 
activities. 

(ii) Make an inventory of the friends of the child, the size of 
the group of friends he usually associates with and the activities 
he is engaged in association with his friends, e.g. study, play, and 
club activities. 

(iii) Life in general in the village where the child lives; what 
gives the child the greatest delight and enjoyment in the village and 
what grieves and displeases him most; three things which the 
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child most desires,—the child is asked to pick up three things 
out of the following list, including “books”, “library”, "cinema 
house", “television set", “time and expenses for travelling", 
“money”, “time”, etc. 

(iv) The scope of the child's life space; ie. how far and where 
he has travelled away from his native place, east, west, 
south, north. 

(v) “Have you seen the following?” 

(a) cinema house, (b) television, (c) tape-recorder, (d) 
helicopter, (e) Christian church, 

(vi) “What do you think of Tokyo, the capital of Japan?" 

(a) a big city? How big? (b) a horrible place? (c) a place 
where you can make money? (d) a place where you 
can enjoy yourself much? (e) “Аге you envious of the 
people living in Tokyo?" 

(vii) "Which of the two major political parties are you more 
favourably inclined to, the Minseito (Conservative) or the 
Socialists?” 

(viii) The family religion? 

Buddhism, Shintoism, Christianity, or anything else, atheistic. 

(ix) The child's favourite book and favourite music. 

(x) “Маше two Japanese, living or dead, whom you (the 
child) most respect." 

“Мате two foreigners, living or dead, whom you most respect." 

(xi) The child's opinion on the present day Japan: 

(a) Things have been much ameliorated since the end of 
World War II. 

(b) Things have gone worse than before. 

(c) Do not know. 

(xii) What kind of clothes do you (the child) like to wear? 

(xiii) What kind of clothes do you (the child) like to see the 
adult wear most? 


2. DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY OF INFANTS 


A comparative study of the development of infants (of the pre- 
- school age) has also been undertaken in the different districts, 
especially in connection with their motor skills and language and 
number skills. The developmental norms of Japanese infants, 
based on a random sampling of nearly 10,000 infants scattered 
throughout the country, was prepared by the Japanese Association 
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of Early Childhood Education several years ago. The develop- 
mental scales have been applied for the study of our subjects. 


3. ADULIS IN THE FAMILY AND THEIR CHILD REARING 
PRACTICES 


The role of the adults in the economic conduct of the family 
and the family organization was ascertained. Ап attempt was 
also made to clarify the inter-family relationships between the 
relatives as well as the contact and communication of the villagers 
with neighbouring outsiders. И was also attempted to locate the 
organizations and clubs of the villagers, including those of the 
youngsters. As in the case of the youngsters, a time study of 
their workday was made as well as their social activities. 

The parents of the children under study were approached with 
several questionnaires. 

One questionnaire relates to the methods of child rearing prac- 
tised by the parents in their home. The questionnaire comprises 
41 items, arranged in three scales, Yes, Often (or Much), Some- 
times (or Somewhat) and No (or Nothing). The questionnaire 
included, among others, questions about the methods of reward- 
ing or punishing for the child's behaviour, and also about the 
average frequency the parents scold their children a day. 

In a second questionnaire, the parents were asked to pick up 
three virtues or personality traits they consider most important 
or desirable in the building up of their children. The items offered 
for selection by the parents include: a strong-willed child, an 
affectionate, kind-hearted child, a steady, self-composed child, a 
patient, persevering child, a cheerful child, a polite child, an obe- 
dient child, a child loved by all, a hard-working child, an affec- 
tionate and dutiful child (duty towards the parents), a friendly 
and sociable child, a courageous child, a serious-minded child, 
etc. It was intended to see how the parental image of the ideal 
child to be affects their practical methods of rearing and the 
child's way of life and thinking. 

A third questionnaire put questions to the parents about the 
mental and perceptual-motor development of their child, and the 
fourth questionnaire relates to the development of the child's 
likes and dislikes for clothing. 

4. FARMING VILLAGES SELECTED FOR STUDY 

As I wrote above, we have taken up for our study more than 

ten villages. scattered in different latitudes throughout the coun- 
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try. But in this paper, for want of space, I have to pick up four 
or five villages and confine my observation to these villages. 

Тће first village “А” is located in the midst of the very fertile 
rice-fields in Yamagata Prefecture in North-east Japan, and 
the farming families that were the subjects of our study are en- 
gaged in farming, on the average, 1.55 hectares a family. They 
are rich and make use of much machinery in their work. 

The second village “В” is located in Miyagi Prefecture in 
North-east Japan, and is to the east of the mountain range while 
the A village is located on the west side of it. “They are apart 
only several hours’ ride by train from each other, but as they 
used to belong to different lords in the feudal times, the two 
districts are characterized by different styles of housing, different 
dispositions of the inhabitants, etc. apparently inherited from 
their past, a clear proof that the two districts inherit different 
cultural traditions. 

The third village “С” is located on the mountainside of the 
Yatsugatake Ranges about a few hours’ ride by train North-west 
of Tokyo. The place is about 1,000 metres or even more above 
the sea level and is characterized by a cold district type of farm- 
ing. The farmers here do not have more than 0.88 hectares of 
rice-fields to plough a family on the average, that is, less than 
one half the acreage ploughed by the farmers in the A district. 
The farming village was started about 350 years ago as a farm 
colony by a certain feudalistic lord to cultivate the difficult slop- 
ing area. These petty farmers, to support their family, have to 
take recourse to some side line besides rice farming. In the 
past they used to raise a quantity of silk-worms besides farming, 
and even at present there are many families that raise silk-worms 
as well as plough the farm. Some of the families are also breed- 
ing a milk cow, just one cow, so that they get milk and sell it to 
the market. They also grow what they call “Western” green 
vegetables and export them to the Tokyo market. They work 
very hard as well as tax their ingenuity to make all little money 
they can, and they have to, as they are rather petty farmers. 

The fourth village “D” is located rear Takamatsu in Shikoku, 
in South-west Japan, about 450 miles South-west of Tokyo. It 
is in a warm district, and the adjoining districts are noted for 
manufacturing salt out of the sea water. The farmers have, on the 
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average, 0.64 hectares of rice-fields to plough a family. The 
farm of the average family in this district does not yield enough 
to support their family, nor is it large enough to provide jobs 
for all farmhands. Those spare farmhands seek their jobs away 
from home and go to Okayama Prefecture across the Inland Sea 
to work during the busy farming seasons. 

The fifth village “E” is located in the same latitude as the “р” 
in the neighbouring prefecture. The two villages are quite similar 
to each other except in the fact that while the farmers of the 
D cannot rely upon their soil alone to support themselves, the E. 
farmers are rather self-sufficient in having large enough farms 
to support themselves with. Both D and E villages are located 
near a middle-sized city respectively. 

Five to fifteen families, representative of each district, were 
selected for intensive study. The head and wife of the family 
were interviewed at their home, and also rather detailed observa- 
tion of their housing and their way of living was made. Also in 
each district, fourth and sixth grade children, about fifty each 
grade, of the elementary school, and the same number of seventh 
and eighth grade children of the middle school were asked, in 
their classrooms, to reply to our questionnaires. We also asked 
them to take home the questionnaires to their parents and bring 
them back to us. With the exception of a couple of districts, 
roughly 9595 or even more of the questionnaires were collected. 
As a control or reference group of the study, about 200 children 
of the same grades as the above and their parents, of Tokyo, 
were taken up for comparative study. In the case of child deve- 
lopment, recourse is taken, for comparison, to the national norms 
of development, as standardized by the Japanese Association of 
Early Childhood Education. 

Results. Due to lack of space, of the results of the study, only 
those that seem stimulating and suggestive will be taken up here. 
General observation of the patterns of child rearing is omitted 
and reference is made to some of the child rearing practices that 
have to do with other aspects of the child's life. 


5. CHILD REARING PRACTICES 


The results of the present study are given, in part, in tabulated 
form below. 
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Patterns of Child Rearing (Sample Items) 


Gives regular duties 18.8 23.6 440 570 76.1 
Helps child in personal routines 72.3 66.0 692 719 57.4 
Gives allowances regularly 25.6 406 47 140 151 
Strict about etiquette 61.7 73.6 58.2 55.3 843 
А parent scolds while the other mediates or 53.2 51.8 44.0 74.6 61.9 
Keeps indulgent strict often 49.0 67.1 527 45.6 327 
Rejects child while parent busy 50.0 55.7 70.0 55.2 51.1 
Irritable, quarrelsome when things go wrong 277 28.3 351 21.1 29.6 
Yields to persistent requests 70.7 59.5 66.9 69.2 65.3 
Interferes with child's doing 71.3 679 677 65.2 70.0 


Forces child to do what parent thinks right 47.9 43.4 47.2 36,8 43.1 
Thinks that child understands 


parents’ feelings 50.0 63.2 69.3 45.6 331 
Talks to child as И friend 32:59 81.91 25:4 DE Send 
Plans child's future and tries to 

materialize it 58.5 567 204 587 623 


About the regular routine duties imposed on the child, there 
is much difference between the districts. Of the five selected 
areas of study, the most fertile rice-producing district *A" is, 
generally speaking, characterized by the parent's more protection, 
more yielding to the child's requests, and more enforcement of 
the parent's conception of right and wrong. The parents of the 
second district “В”, which is only a few hours' ride Бу train 
from A, are remarkably more exacting of the demands upon the 
child's etiquette than their neighbours, and more enforcing of 
their will upon their children, but more easily yield to their 
children's requests than their neighbours. There is little differ- 
ence between the two districts in the climate, or in the 
productivity of the soil, but they were under the regime of two 
different feudal lords and two different cultural traditions. 

The farmers of the third village “С” located on the mountain- 
side are possessed of the least acreage of soil to till of the five 
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selected areas, and have to undertake several different jobs to 
support themselves. Of the villagers selected, they lead apparently 
the hardest life, and have to depend on the help of their children 
during the busy farming seasons. The busy parents naturally 
become laissez-faire, and even become rejective toward their 
children during the busy time of the year. Still they talk and act 
toward their children as if they were friends, and the largest 
number of parents believe that their children understand them. 
The impression is that the parents and children, working together 
for supporting themselves, have achieved harmonious relations 
between themselves. The villagers of “D” are also petty farmers, 
as the acreage in their possession goes, and the spare farmhands 
of the village go to another district for employment during the 
busy seasons. Their way of disciplining their children is rather 
lenient, compared with other districts, as the figures suggest. The 
districts “D” апа “Е” are located in the neighbouring prefectures 
in a warm climate. The patterns of child rearing of the two 
districts, as suggested by the figures, resemble each other. How- 
ever, the latter's greater emphasis upon the child's etiquette sug- 
gests differences between the two cultures, which are also appa- 
rent in other respects to be dealt with later. The E district is not 
characterized by any large production of rice, but are self-suffici- 
ent in meeting the local demand for rice. The attitude of self 
sufficiency is also apparent in other respects. 


$. PARENTAL IMAGE OF THE IDEAL CHILD IN DIFFERENT 
AREAS 


The following chart (Fig. 1) gives percentages of responses 
by parents of the different districts to the question: “What are 
your three most important choices as the ideal image of your 
child to be?" The chart suggests: 

(i) There is almost no difference in the choice of the desirable 
traits as follows: the courageous child, the calm, composed child, 
the serious-minded child, the cheerful child with the exception 
of the D district, the hard-working child with the exception of the 
mountainside district C. 

(ii) The strong-willed child, the obedient child, the child loved 
by all, the affectionate and dutiful child, and the polite child are 
the items that differentiate the five districts. 
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(iii) The fertile rice-producing districts A and B resemble each 
other much about the items, and form one group. 

(iv) The C and D districts have characteristics distinguishable 
from other districts, the C district prizing the hard-working child 
and the strong-willed child most of the five districts and the D 
district the obedient child the most. 

(v) The E district resembles other districts with the one excep- 
tion of emphasis upon the strong-willed child next to the C, and 
the least emphasis upon the affectionate and dutiful child. 

It goes without saying that the ideal image of the child to be, 
assumed by the parents with regard to the practices of child 
rearing will affect the child, for better or worse. The point will 
be taken up later. 

Figures 2, 3 and 4 show differences in the practices of scolding 
the child by the parents: Fig. 2 showing the frequency of their 
scolding, ie. how many times a day on the average the parents 
scold their child; Fig. 3 the kinds of occasions that call forth the 
scolding from the parents; Fig. 4 the methods of scolding resorted 
to by the parents. 

In Fig. 2, you will notice that although there is not much 
difference in the frequency of scolding, still there are some indi- 
vidualities peculiar to each village. For example, the D district is 
marked by the largest frequency of the parents' scolding, while the 
E district by the smallest frequency. The kinds of occasions that 
call forth scolding from the parent characterize some of the vil- 
lages. The five districts are differentiated in the percentages of 
the parents who are provoked with regard to the child's behaviour 
toward the parents, things concerning the child himself and the 
child's fight with another child while there is, with one or two 
exceptions, little difference in the percentages of the parents’ scold- 
ing the child with regard to the child’s misbehaviour like lying, 
stealing, etc., matters regarding etiquette, matters regarding 
health habits, and also the parents’ scolding the child merely due 
to the parents' mood and temper. One exception is the villagers 
of the mountainside C district, who deviate from the others. The 
second exception is the E district, whose villagers scold their 
children, much more than other districts, with regard to health 
habits. 

In all of the villages studied, without any exception, there is 
almost no recreational agency like a movie house, and the child 
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has no place to go to for recreational purposes, except the school 
playground and the vacant lots left here and there and the streams 
and hills, if there are any, where they play simple games or base- 
ball in a small group. Hence the greatest delights throughout a 
year for the children in these villages, are, without exception, 
the Shinto shrine festivals, the Buddhist All Souls’ Day (mostly 
in August) and the New Year's Day,—there are two occasions 
of it, as the villagers mostly observe the New Year's Day twice 
both according to the solar and the lunar calendars. The festival 
days are the only occasions for the village children when they 
can have access to special family feasts and are given special allow- 
ances, and find a petty circus and other shows encamped in the 
vacant lot of the village. 


7. METHODS OF SCOLDING THE CHILD 


Fig. 4 gives the percentages of parents of different districts who 
resort to different methods of scolding or rebuking their children. 
The E district is characterized by the largest number of persua- 
sions resorted to in scolding and the least number of roaring 
aloud. The data regarding the parent's scolding their children in 
each district fit in well with the data regarding other aspects of the 
life of each farm village. 

Fig. 5 shows how the children of each district help their family 
in farm work during the busy farming seasons, and Fig. 6 how 
much time they spend for studies of school subjects outside of the 
School in the leisure family season. It will be noted at once that 
children of the C district are the most hard-working both in farm 
work and school work. 28% of the children of the C district work 
6 to 7 hours a day, nearly 20% 10 hours a day in the busy season, 
and 2876 work on school subjects more than 3 hours a day in 
the leisure seasons. These figures are in sharp contrast to those 
of the children in the other districts. It will be recalled that many 
more farmers of the district picked up the “hard-working child” 
and the "strong-willed child" to be their ideal images of their 
children than the farmers of the other districts did. More children 
of the C district take up daily newspapers to read than those of 
the other districts, and the children of the C district take up poli- 
tical news and international news sections to read which children 
of other districts scarcely do. By far the largest number of the 
children of the C district are favourably inclined towards the 
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socialist party, which is also the dominant attitude of the adult 
population of the village. Children of other districts take up 
newspaper cartoons but read very little of other sections of the 
paper. 
8. CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN DIFFERENT DISTRICTS 

Table 2 gives the development of infants, 3 to 5 years old, in 
the A, C, D districts, as compared with that of Tokyo (—T) and 
the national norms (=7). 


TABLE 2 


Development of Farm Village Children 
(Infants, 3—5 years old) 


Е ВРСТУ TuS 7 
96 96 % 96 % 


Read one's own name 449 47.5 311 218 389 
Е Write ones own name 42.5 35.0 316 19.5 32.0 
Ф Know names of flowers 57.9 55.0 47.4 66.3 421 
& Known own address 44.0 53.9 38.0 488 35.9 
E] Know own name and age 954 92.8 94.6 98.6 97.0 
= Know several colours 625 810 694 689 717 
Counts one's fingers 58.4 65.6 56.9 58.4 
Simple counting (e.g. 1+1) 68.2 85.1 75.9 66.6 
behind 

Know positions (e.g. below) 68.0 73.5 694 64.5 68.6 
( Know today from Sis 56.3 68.4 50.2 54.0 53.1 

| 
= | Imitate and draw figures 510 678 629 612 
39 | Close one eye 760 807 774 763 
Ü 8] Walk оп tiptoe 79.1 896 659 89.4 
6.2 | Swing a swing 618 709 55.5 73.7 


Ride on tricycle 824 88.1 793 90.9 


The outstanding fact is that the infants of the C district are 
superior to infants of other districts in several respects. The C 
infants know their own addresses better than the infants of other 


- districts, know the names of several colours better, do simple 


counting better, know positions better (e.g. before, behind, above, 
below, etc.), know today from yesterday better, walk on tiptoe 
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better, ride on a tricycle better. It was a surprise to the writer 
to: find the infants of the C district developed in many respects 
better than the infants of other districts, despite the fact that the 
C district is an adverse environment to contend with. But the 
reasons for the rapid development of the C infants are not far to 
seek. For example, they know their own address better, as their 
address is so simple to learn, compared with the addresses of 
other districts. They know positions better, as they are living on 
the mountainside and are well familiar with the irregularities, like 
"above" and *'below", of the land. They know today from 
yesterday better, as they may be better impressed with the rising 
and setting of the sun and the moon than those on the plain. They 
are better developed in motor skills, like walking on tiptoe, as these 
children have to walk most of the time on the sloping road. 

The size of group that the children form when they play to- 
gether out of the school usually depends upon the occasion, vary- 
ing from four or five to ten in most of the districts, but in the case 
of the mountainside village, the size of the group is usually large, 
as large as ten. The reason is simple. In the mountainside village 
there is almost no wide enough vacant plot near their homes where 
the children can play together except the compounds of the ele- 
mentary and the middle schools. When they gather together, it 
is mostly at the school compounds and the groups are usually 
large. 

The kinds of activities the average child of each district is en- 
gaged in are, as might be expected, quite restricted, and the num- 
ber of the activities of the rural children is smaller than that of 
urban children. Moreover, among the districts, there are differ- 
ences: the children of the C district have a considerably smaller 
number of activities to engage in. It is most probably due to the 
fact that the district is comparatively topographically isolated from 
the inhabitants on the plains; there are few cultural and no recrea- 
tional agencies in the village; each family demands the labour of 
children as help in farming or chores around the house. 


SUMMARY 


The growth and psychological make-up of а сћуд 15 the product 
of his natural environment and his personal-social environment, 
working upon his biological heredity. It is the end result of all 
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these forces interacting with one other and working upon the 
child. The present study aimed at grasping the child in his na- 
tural, cultural, home, social and economic environment, by means 
of the comparative study of children of families in connection 
with the child rearing practices in different districts of Japan. The 
results of the study have been given, in part, above, and by way 
of summarizing the results, a few concluding remarks will be 
made here. 


It has been tried to explain: 

(i) How the development of the perceptual-motor skills as well 
as the language skills of the child is apparently affected by the 
mode of life the child leads in his natural and social environment, 
in response to the demands it makes upon the child and the stimu- 
lation it gives to him. 

(ii) How the child's mode of life is affected by the economic 
conditions of the village and the family of the child as well as 
the natural and social environment. 

(iii) How the attitudes and ways of thinking of the child are 
apparently affected by the social-cultural environment, including 
his family and village community to which he belongs. И has 
been shown how the ideal image of the child harboured by the 
parents might affect the child's mode of life, not to speak of his 
personality make-up. 

ТЕ has to be added, however, in connection with the develop- 
ment of the child, that the degree of development shown by the 
child in his early childhood does not always promise the degree 
of development to be achieved by him in his later life, as the 
intelligence tests of the older children in the C district show. 
The fast development of the C infants is not paralleled by his fast 
development in later life. 


RESEARCH NEEDS IN THE STUDY OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN IN INDIA 


by Uday Shanker 


Proressor Upay SHANKER had a distinguished career as а gradu- 
ate student of psychology in the Forman’s Christian College, 
Lahore. After teaching in the same College for some time and 
later in a college affiliated to the University of Bombay, he did 
his advanced studies in education and psychology at the Institute 
of Education, University of London. After teaching for some 
years in the Central Institute of Education а Delhi and in the 
Training College for teachers at Jullundur, he joined the Kuru- 
kshetra University as Principal of the College of Education. 

In this article the author emphasizes the urgent need for pro- 
viding special facilities for the education of exceptional children 
in India. He observes that in comparison with the efforts in this 
regard in foreign countries very little work has been done in this 
country. He suggests that the first and immediate step should be 
to ascertain the number of such children in every State so that we 
may know the magnitude of the problem. 

The author divides exceptional children into four categories— 
the physically handicapped, the mentally handicapped, the socially 
handicapped and the gifted children,—and is of the opinion that 
methods and techniques of teaching each of these groups have to 
be carefully evolved after research and experimentation. 


RECENT educational efforts in this country after Independence 
are characterized by new reforms and the implementation of new 
ideas. Some of these efforts are concerned with research in vari- 
ous fields of education. А fairly large literature is being pro- 
duced, for instance, in the field of educational and vocational 
guidance for school and university students, but these efforts, by 
and large, converge on the study and help to be rendered to the 
ordinary or normal children. The problems connected with the 
unusual or exceptional children both with regard to the theoretical 
study of these children and with regard to the ways and means 
of practical help to be rendered to them, are left untouched. Even 
administrators are often heard saying: “Let us tackle the educa- 
tional problems of the normal or the ordinary children (at least 
for the present), as expenditure from public funds on the study, 
care, help or education of the exceptional children will reduce us 
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to a state of bankruptcy." The problem of the exceptional could 
be ignored if it concerned only a few, but there are millions of 
children, both of school and college-going age, who fall in this 
category. In the exceptional group fall all children who аге 
either handicapped in some way or are gifted either generally or 
with regard to special abilities. The handicapped children may 
be the physically handicapped, the mentally handicapped or the so- 
cially handicapped. Among the physically handicapped are the 
blind, the deaf and the dumb, or children with defective vision, 
hearing and speech, delicate children, children suffering from 
polio and cerebral palsy. Among the mentally handicapped are 
children of low mental level, in which category are the idiots 
having ап І.О from 0 to 25; the imbeciles having ап Т.О. say 
between 25 and 50 and the morons with I.Q.’s ranging from near 
about 50 to 75 or 80. Among the socially handicapped children 
are the destitutes and the delinquents. The gifted children are the 
exceptionally bright and the children having very high intelligence 
and special aptitudes, for example, for music, dancing, dramatics, 
poetry, drawing and painting and aptitude for mechanical work. 

The study of all these types of children with a view to finding 
ways and means of proper care, rehabilitation, education and 
guidance is warranted both from the individual and the social point 
of view. In a democracy every individual should have a right 
to the necessary opportunities for his adequate growth and deve- 
lopment. From the social point of view, there is the likelihood 
of the community or society suffering due to the depredations of 
some of these children (as in the case of the juvenile offenders 
or delinquents) as well as from the losses in productivity and 
contributions of high order as made by the gifted or very superior 
children. Apart from social advantage, there is the humanitarian 
argument for the care of the exceptional children and a society is 
higher in the scale of culture in proportion to the extent it is alive 
to the needs of the handicapped children. 

Leaving aside the problems of theoretical study and practical 
means of helping the blind, the deaf or otherwise physically handi- 
capped children, about the handling of which ample information 
is already available and is being used, attention here is paid to 
the study of the mentally and socially handicapped children and 
to that of the gifted children. 
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SCOPE FOR RESEARCH 


Like any other research, the research concerning these children 
in this country has both its pure and applied aspects. We have 
to study theoretically the genesis of the production of these pro- 
blems and find practical techniques or methods to help in the 
solutions of the problems of these children. Problems can be 
tackled on a national scale and national standards or norms could 
be set up, but in a big country like India which, in fact, ва 
country with so many regions (with their own local colour) in 
it, studies of these children could better be localised in the 
various regions. 

With regard to the mentally handicapped, to begin with there 
is the need for research to ascertain the number of the children of 
various degrees of retardation in the various states. О? course, 
figures are available from other countries and presuming that 
human nature is almost the same all over and that human traits 
follow the curve of normality everywhere; we could use these 
figures to know the extent of the problem in this country. In 
the U.K. for example, it is estimated that .3 out of 1000 children 
are idiots, 1.2 to 1.8 out of 1000 are imbeciles and 15 per thousand 
are morons. These figures may not be quite the same in this coun- 
try in the various states and hence it seems essential that every state 
sets up an agency to ascertain the extent of the various types of 
the mentally retarded children in their own areas. The planning 
of the education of these children can properly be taken up only 
after it is ascertained as to how many of them stand in need of 
proper care, education and guidance. 

In the second place, there is need to ascertain the possible 
causes of mental retardation in children, whether it is caused by 
poor diet, unhealthy climatic conditions, ill-health of parents or 
any other factors. If the causes of mental retardation in the 
specific areas or in the specific social groups could be ascertained 
with some degree of certainty, it would become easier to adopt 
preventive measures. 

In order to organize educational programmes for the re- 
tarded, it is essential to know the specific methods and techniques 
of handling the various categories of the mentally retarded. 
Methods and techniques of teaching these children can only be 
evolved after experimentation and such experimentation in a 
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planned and systematic manner can only be undertaken with a 
group of children who are made to live together and work to- 
gether. This necessitates the starting of schools, preferably board- 
ing schools, for these children. But it is a pity that in India there 
is not a single state school anywhere nor has there been any 
legislation enacted in any state in the Indian Union for the care, 
protection and education of these children. Is it not paradoxical 
that we have sometimes persons in public life agitating for the 
care and protection of disabled animals and that large sums of 
money both from public funds and from private donations are 
spent on *Goshalas' or ‘Pinjrapoles’, but seldom do we hear peo- 
ple championing the educational needs of the mentally retarded. 
During the Third Five Year Plan, let us hope there will be pro- 
vided in every state at least one school for the rehabilitation and 
education of the mentally handicapped, both for research in the 
proper means of educating the retarded and for giving them ade- 
quate training to enable them to stand on their own legs and to 
earn their own livelihood, to some extent, for leading a more 
honourable life. These children, of course, are more object- 
minded rather than idea-minded and their education has to be 
more through concrete and practical media. 

There is ample scope for research in the specific means and 
techniques for the education of such children of various ages and 
of various degrees of retardation and in the specific regions they 
come from. The problem of socialisation of these children could 
also be studied through group living in the institutions set up for 
them. Thus there is great need for research in this country for 
tackling the problem of the mentally retarded and society must 
keep these children busy when they are young; otherwise quite a 
few of them will keep society busy in dealing with the depredations 
they are bound to make and the damage they are bound to do. 

Similar seems to be the problem of the study of and research in 
handling the socially handicapped or the delinquent children. It 
is to be ascertained as to what percentage of the population of 
teen-agers commit anti-social acts calling for official action. The 
number of the actual and potential juvenile delinquents, as these 
offenders are called, should be known in each state. Although 
exact figures in this behalf would be impossible to gather, from 
what can be made out from the official records, the number of 
juvenile offenders is singularly small; e.g., in the first statistical 
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survey of juvenile delinquents in the whole Indian Union, as con- 
ducted by the Union Ministry of Education in 1951, only 28,210 
children are reported to have been put up for trial for various 
offences. In the second survey published in 1954 the total number 
of cases of child delinquency put up for trial during 1950 in all 
the states (excluding U.P.) is reported to be 40,119. Both the 
figures are just nominal and indicate only а small fraction of the 
magnitude of crimes committed by young offenders. In this 
country with a population of about 40 crores, the number of 
children showing anti-social behaviour which falls far below the 
legal and social standards and which is a sort of rebellion against 
society and its cultural basis, should be a few millions and re- 
search with the help of surveys should ascertain, as accurately as 
possible, the number of such children in every state. 

It will be worthwhile to compare the figures thus gathered in 
this country with the corresponding figures in some of the more 
advanced countries of the world so that we can judge the strength 
of the cultural set-up and social values of this country which 
seem to have a rather beneficial influence on the genesis of this 
social malady. Since the foundations of delinquency are laid in 
the home and delinquency is often described as a “home indus- 
try”, research should ascertain as to how far the joint family 
system and parental authority have any influence on this problem. 
Apart from this, it is to be known which of the various factors 
of maltreatment, poverty, negligence, broken homes, bad com- 
pany, exploitation, maladjustment in the school, etc., are more 
important in the various states and regions in the country. Pro- 
blems in the rural and the urban population could also be 
compared by means of research. 


TREATMENT OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS 

As the juvenile offenders are victims of adverse environment 
and wrong upbringing and as they are not born with criminal 
tendencies, their handling or treatment seems to consist not in 
custody, trial and punishment, as required by the existing laws 
in various states, but in their rehabilitation and proper education. 
The specific methods and techniques of education and training for 
the rehabilitation of these unfortunate children have to be evolved. 
Such efficacious techniques could only be decided upon after 
practically trying them out with groups of these children. · There 
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is therefore the need for starting such institutions for the training 
and education of these children in the various states in this 
country. At present, except a few reformatories, Borstal institutes 
or children's homes, juvenile offenders are huddled together in 
remand homes or in certain reserved sections of ordinary jails. 
More progressive legislation directed towards reformation rather 
than retribution has to be instituted in the various states making 
it obligatory on them to set up residential institutions for the care, 
education, training and rehabilitation of these children on the 
lines of what in the U.K. are called the ‘Approved Schools’. In 
these residential schools or institutions research has to be conduct- 
ed in the ways and means of reclaiming and rehabilitating the 
juvenile offenders. Some of these children will need psychothera- 
peutic help, as they show certain neurotic symptoms and research 
should establish the kind of psychological help that should be 
rendered to them. : 

The real treatment of the juvenile offenders lies in their rehabi- 
litation and in finding for them suitable avenues of work and 
livelihood after some education and training. So it is essential 
that research is conducted in job information, careers and open- 
ings available for these children, so that they could be suitably 
placed, otherwise they will again relapse into criminal careers and 
whatever good is done by the institutionalization will be all un- 
done. There is further need of a follow-up of individual offenders 
in the various professions and positions to have an idea about the 
degree of success attained by them. 

The training and education of these children and also of the 
mentally handicapped cannot be adequately conducted by ordinary 
teachers trained for working with the normal. The teachers res- 
ponsible for the education, training and upbringing of these ex- 
ceptional children need to have special orientation, training and 
aptitude. They require certain abilities, interests and personality 
traits. Their approach should not to be just scholastic or academic 
but rather more psychological and hence research is needed for 
finding the means of selecting such teachers as well as for knowing 
the specific attainments, abilities, interests and character traits 
which teachers undertaking the job of educating and training the 
exceptional should possess. Then again, the problem of training 
these teachers has to be tackled and the courses of study and other 
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training programmes have to be decided upon on the basis of 
some enquiry and research. 
EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN 

The problem of the gifted with very high intelligence or of 
those gifted. in specific areas needs similar attention. Neglecting 
the education of the gifted will deprive society of trained leaders. 
The specific gifts of these exceptional children have to be exploited 
for enhancing social weal and for enriching the economic and 
cultural life of the community. 

The gifted have to be located fairly early in their lives so that 
they are guided properly to grow at their own optimal speed, to 
make the greatest contribution and to ensure the optimum pro- 
ductivity. For this purpose certain techniques to test special 
abilities or aptitudes such as those for music, dancing, painting, 
mechanical excellence, have to be devised. There are, no doubt, 
some stray research projects in some of these fields which are 
being undertaken by certain agencies and individuals, but most of 
these lack system and planning. So, more systematic and properly 
designed researches are necessary in this field and the various 
states can set up their own research units to cater to their local 
needs. 

The training and education of the gifted cannot be mixed up 
with the education of the normal as they need special provision. 
Some people advocate special classes for the gifted in ordinary 
schools, while others insist on entirely separate schools for them. 
In certain advanced countries there are separate institutions for 
the gifted, as in America where there are some schools where 
children of only very high LQ. are admitted. In any case, it 
should be ascertained as to what the best arrangement is and what 
the best institutional set-up is for the education of the gifted so 
that they become most useful to themselves and to society. 


ей per 
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The present volume deals essentially with improving 
the quality of Indian education. It takes for granted that 
in Independent India, democracy will ensure that primary 
education is provided for all children of schoolgoing age. 
and that secondary and university education will not be 
denied to those who can profit by it. It is our hope that the 
articles presented here will appeal to those who are engaged 
in these facets of the educational endeavour in which new 
India is engaged and. upon the success of which depends 
not-only the success of her Five-Year Plans but also of her 
great experiment in democracy—an endeavour of great 
magnitude and complexity unparallelled in the history of 
mankind. The contributions to this volume have been made 
by some of the eminent experts in education drawn from 
India, the U.S.A. and the U.K. The contributors range 
from Dr. J. S. Brubacher, the famous American authority 
on educational philosophy, Dr. Benjamin S. Bloom, well- 
known to secondary school and university teachers in India, 
Sir Ronald Gould and Dr. W. G. Carr, organisers of educa- 
tional associations, to authorities on home science and 
English teaching like Dr. Mildred Horton and Mr. L. A. 
Hill. 


For the sake of convenience and expediency, the 
volume has been divided into two parts, the first part deal- 
ing with new trends in educational philosophy and edu- 
cational organization, and the second with the modern 
advances in the teaching of various subjects in the school. 


